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TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY and ae. —Dr. 
GEORGE HARLEY, F.R.S., will commence the Course of 
CeO ROSCOPIC! AL DEMONSTRATIONS - MONDAY, Octo- 
per 16, at Five p.m. Fee (including the use of Mi icroscope, an and 
other Apparatus), 3. 
AFATRIC ULATION - EXAMINATION of 
oe UNIVERSITY of LONDON, January 1, 1866.— 
sTUD S preperng for this Examination who desire instrac- 
tion in 1 AT ATICAL PHYSICS, will be admitted to the 
FIRST DIVISION, seating at Christmas, of Professor 
HIRST'S COURSE, Fee, E 
DE More: AN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
GiHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
University College, London, 
October 10, 1865. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
The PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE has become VACANT in consequence of the 
appointment of Mr. Masson to the Professorship of Rhetoric and 
nh 








lish Literature in the University of Edinburgh. The Council 

e College desire to receive Applications from Candidates with 

as little delay as may be. A future announcement will be made 

of the latest time for receiving such applications.—Information 

sapectiog oe vacant Professorship may be obtained in the Office 
of the College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
Oct. 12, 1865. 


VENING LECTURES at the ROYAL 
SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn-street, Prof. HUXLEY, 
F.R.S., will commence a Course of Ten Lectures, “On the Elements 
of Human Physiology,’ on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 18th, of 
October, at Eight o'clock, to be continued on each 





HE EXHIBITION of PORTRAIT 
MINIATURES, at the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 

will CLOSE on TUE SDAY, the 31st October. 
By Order of the Lords of the 


+ 


GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, a Wrangler 

and Classical Scholar, wishes to meet with an EVENING 

PUPIL, to prepare for the University, Military or Nay detains 
&c.—Adadress 21, Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s Park, N 





ommittee of Council on E 








SSOCIATED ARTS INSTITUTE for 
DISCUSSION and INQUIRY, 
9, CONDUIT-STREET, Regent-street. 
The FIRST bare ayn of the Season, 1865-6, will be held on 
RDAY, Octo! it. The Chair to be taken, at half-past 8, 
by RICHARD WESTM ACO = Esq., R.A. An Introductory 
Address will be delivered by Mr. A. H. Wall. 
P SCARLET POTTER, Hon. Sec. 


DUCATIONAL. — Mr. Witt1am Watson, 

B.A., formerly of 60, Oakley-square, and of University Col- 

lege, London, receives PUPILS at his ——— Residence, Oakley 

Ho ellin, gton- {age Sone he Term commenced on 

the 20th of Sep Testi ls, &c., will be 
forwarded on licati 


N INVALID LADY or GENTLEMAN 

requiring a COMFORTABLE HOME, with Medical Super- 
vision, can be received into the House of a Married Physician 
beep ra oh resident in one of the most healthy and picturesque 
age —For Cg apply, by letter only, to Zeta, care 
of Messrs, a nm, Surgi Instrument Makers, 21, 
Giltspur-street, London, E.C. 














HE PRESS.—A Gentleman connected with 
several of aed dentin, Periodicals is OPEN to an ENGAGE- 
MENT as EDINBURG RESPONDLNT of a first-class 
English or Scotch} Provincial ,— per. He could also furnish 
an occasional Leader or Review.—Address H. G. E., Messrs. Cay 
& Black, George-street, Edinburgh. 


ONDON CORRESPONDENT.—A Young 
Gentleman engaged on a first-class Metropolitan Paper 
would be glad to act as LONDON CORRESPONDENT to a 
Provincial Journal, <orafene one or two Letters Weekly.— 
Address H. T., 67, Strand, W.c 


AUTHORS.—A PUBLISHER of Select 
Works is prepared to SHARE IN THE EXPENSE of 
bringing out a few superior Books, written in a vigorous and 
popular style.—Z. H. Z., 151, Ch Lo 


UBLISHERS’ BOOKKEEPER.—W antTED, 

a YOUNG MAN, who is competent to undertake a set of 

Books, who ecounts, and could occa- 

sionally ——s at the a, counter.— Apply, by letter, stating age, 

sala red, and where last employed.—S., 62, Paternoster- 
row, Lon on, E.C. 























RIVATE LESSONS in BOTANY given by 
Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A. F.L.S. (Son of the late 
ee Henslow). Terms, 5s.—10, South-crescent, Bedford-square, 





Wednesday, at the same ‘hour. Tickets for the oo Course, 
price 5s., may be had at the tome of Practical Geo 
? T HAM REEKS, Resistrar. 
OYAL SC SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE and MARINE ENGINEERING, at SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. — The Second Session of the School will com- 
mence on WEDNESDAY, Novemberl. Students are requested 
to attend at the Principal’s Office, South Kensington, on that day 
- nee Twelve o'clock, or previously, to get their admission papers 
signe 


For information as to Free Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c., apply 
by letter to the Secretary of the Science and Art rt Department, 
South Kensington, W., or personally at the School. 

By Order of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


The SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, ist of 
November, 1865. 

Full details as to Classes, Examinations, Degrees, &c. in the 
Faculties of Arts, Divinity, Law, and Medicine, to; _— with a 
List of the General Council, will be ner in ae a NBURGH 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR - ans lish ed. by Messrs. 
Maclachlan & Stewart, South Bridge, fice E nburgh, price 2s. 6d. ; 
per post, 23. 10d. 

By order of the Senatus, 
ALEX. SMITH, Secretary of the University. 

_September, 1865. 


— UNIVERSITY 7. IRELAND. 








UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALW. 
FACULTY OF “——.- 

A Matriculation Examination in the Faculty of Medicine will 
be held on FRIDAY, the 20th of October. 

The Examination for Medical Scholarships of the second ‘oe 
will commence on THURSDAY, the 19th of October, and the 
Examinations for Scholarships of the first, third, — fourth 
years, will commence on MONDAY, the 23rd of Octo 

Further information, and copies of the teh eae may be had 
on application to the Registrar. 

By order of the President, 
WILLIAM LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 





_3/th Sept. 1865. 
DUBLIN ‘INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1865. 


UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, 


The EXHIBITION remains OPEN EVERY WEEK DAY, 

and in the EVENINGS of MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, and 

Ry RSDAYs, until the 3ist of October. Admission, One 
ing. 


RAILWAY “ARRAN ANGEMENTS. 
Return Tickets to and from Dublin are issued at the LE patan al 


Railway a in England and Scotland at considerab) 
Reduced Rate 


Excursion trates run frequently at very low prices. 





A MASTER of ARTS of the University of 
London, Gold Medallist in Mathematics and Natural 
nS to wishes to READ those aoe with CANDI- 
urs searees and Honours and for the Civil Service. 
—Addr 8S. R., Mr. Lewis's Scientific Library, 136, Gower- 
street, rW.C. 


N PRBMANY. —An English Lady, residing in 
one of the best German 5 Casstnle, | would be glad to take the 
pid of ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES, from October to 
May (or longer if esired), to EDUCATE with her own Daughter, 
under an excellent resident German Governess, assisted by the 
best Masters. Terms, 121. per month. The highest references can 
be given, and would be required.—Address L. M., care of Messrs. 
Thresher & Glenny, 152, Strand, London. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
pene we ge —MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
amy veers Abroad, eens invites the attention of the 
Nob na Gentry, and oe a v3 Schools, to her REGISTER 
LISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, 
GoMPANIONS TU TTORS and PROFESSORS” ool 
perty transfe! , and Mg we inteoduced & in England, ae and 
Germany. No charge to neipal 
TOCKWELL PROPRIETARY GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOL, in Union with KING'S COLLEGE, for 
— Universities, Civil Service, or Commercial Life. Day-Pupils 
ers admitted at the Half-Term.—For Prospectuses 
apply to the Head-Master, the Rev. J.S. Watson, M.A., Og to Mr. 
enry Grey, Secretary, 31, New Park-road, Stockwell, S 














BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
OTHERS.—TO BE SOLD, a Volos BOOKSELLING, 
STATIONERY, and PRINTING USINE where the 
a can be much increased, an poe be a upon for 
ry ae to ve: Pace, Valuer to the Trade, 20, Devereux- 
pa emple, W 


ARTNERSHIP UNDER the NEW ACT.— 
Several Valuable rey: from 2002. to 4,0001. in Value, 
ee. for SALE, P. RSHI IP, or under IMITED 
LIABILITY. — Apply = re Pace, 20, 
Ne og ue 


IGH-STREET, ALTRINCHAM.— For a 

first-class School, the Excellent HOUSE, with large 

rden, long occupied as a School for Young Ladies.—Apply to 
ftiss Naytor, The Knoll, near Altrincham. 


N°’ OTS08. —TENNYSON’S PORTRAIT.—A 

graph of Head and Bust of Exuiotr & Frr. It 
PAR... rt vigour of photograph with the softness of a drawing. 
Price 5s., or 58. 6d. post free; also in Carte-de-Visite size, = free, 
1s. each.—A. Marton, Son & Co. 22 and 23, Soho- “square, W. 


HANG, the MAGIC GIANT.—A New 
Sensation. —This marvellous figure which created such an 
ry sensation at the Court of the Emperor of China, 
rms daily at 252, Strand from 10 till6. Sent post free with 

Fail instructions for 14 stamps.— —H. G, CLrarke & Co. 2 2, Strand. 


EW PHOTOGRAPHS of the ALPS. — 

A Series of Magniticent Panoramic Views from the Col de 
Balme, Summit = the Titlis, The Grands Mulets, Mont Blanc, 
Lucerne, and the Righi, Interlachen and the Jungfrau, &e., 
a a a aie a of view ea haa ever before been pro- 





Devereux-court, 














NO Reece eg en OF SCHOOLS. —A 
GUE of MUSIC, suitable for teaching purposes, 
is fe just pal aablished ya ey EY & *CO., Holles-street, London, an 
3 pay of Schools, Professors, &e., 
on reco’ of Address Card. 


N ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for 
4 the SONS of GENTLEMEN ( 

street, Portman-square. This 
| October 9th. 


VENING LIFE ACADEMY for ARTISTS 
and AMATEURS, 21, Bloomsbury-street.—The SESSION 
will COMMENCE on the 6th of NOVEMBER. Terms, One 
Guinea a Quarter. 
Mr. F. S. CARY’S School of Art for Students and Amateurs is 
Open every Day, from 8 till 4.—Printed particulars of the Terms 
may be had at the School. 


R. ALTSCHUL’S Practical Method in- 
variably enables bie eile to Spenk, Read and Write 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, AN, in a very short 
% sU ’ 0 ANGU: AGES Taught (one 
through the — of another) a the same Terms as One, at the 








i ly), 
Term pone , om 4 








% Note. Dr. A. enseigne trés-prompte. 
ment finales par les langues Strange res.—9, Old Bond-street, W. 


ALTSCHUL refers to > Peers, Peeresses, 





For full particulars see the Railway Companies’ Announce- 
en 








YOYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— | 


EXHIBITION of AMERICAN PLANTS._WATERER 

& GODF REY’s Priced and Descriptive CATALOGUE, free on 

application. This Catalogue fairly describes the Rhododendrons 

most worthy of cultivation as well as some new and very beautiful 

ds exclusively in their possession. Standard Rhododendrons 

similar to those so generally admired in Rotten-row last year.— 
Kxar- HILL Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 


RY STAL PALACE. —THIS DAY. — 
SATURDAY CONCERT and re Spee ge PROME- 
NADE.—Vocalists: Madame Rudersdorff and Mr. Patey. Solo 
Violin, Herr Doehler Sage of the ss New York, 
rst appearance) ; and C Cc Er Ne Mr. Manns. Pro- 
Famme includes pF, B flat (No. 8, with Violin Solo), 
aydn (first time); New Overture to Shaks peare’s * Tempest,’ 
Taubert (first time in England); Selection from ‘ L’Africaine, 
Meverbeer, including the celebrated Unison Prelude, and the 
Indian March for Orchestra and Military Band. 
Admission Half-a-Crown, or by New Guinea Season Ticket free. 
an few Guinea Transferable Reserved Stalls, entitling the teed 
to the same Stall for the Series of Saturday Concerts, now on sale. 
Single Half-a-Crown Stalls for this Concert on sale at the Ticket 
tands in the Nave. 





R 
D Memb. of Parliament,Government Officials, Cle: en, emi- 
nent Military and Naval Men, Distinguished Memb. 0 the Learn- 


ed Professions, as also to Gentlemen of the highest repute in City cir- 
cles,—former or a Pupils,—all of whom will bear hy mos 
to the uniform and 


prety enocees which attends his very Natu 
| Easy, Practical and co RSATIONAL Method of imparting 
| SPANISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN.—9,0ld Bond-st. W. 


YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115, GLOUCESTER-TERRACE, Hyde Park. 

Classes under opera Garcia, Mrs. Street, J. B. Chatterton, Esq., 
J. Benedict, Esq., F Praeger, Esq., Mz dame Louise Michau, 
_ Ss jReche, Dr. Heimann, Mrs. Harrison W. Cave Thomas, 

J. Radford, Esq., W. H. D. Rowe, Esq., M.A., Signor 

Valistin, w Moore, Esq., A. Chiosso, Esq. 

The Senior Term begins November = 
The Junior Half Term, November 2 
pect Terms, &c., may be had on application. 


HARAOH’S SERPENTS, price 6d. — 
____ SMITH, BECK & BECK, 31, Cornhill, B.C. 


ANGINEERING LITERATURE.—WanTED, 

a GENTLEMAN practically versed in Engineering Matters 

to supply well-written articles for a scientific journal.—Address 
Omeca, 4, Torbay-terrace, Loughboro’-road, North Brixton, 8. 
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nm Sale. Cata’ Apis. shortly. 

Also, New ITALIAN PHOTOGRAP 8, in “s variety. 
T. H. GLapweLL, Importer and 

street, London. 


CHANG 


h 








(7ft. 8jin.)—Free, 12 stamps.— 


Stereoscopic Company, London. 





N AYALL’S PHOTOGRAPHS. 





AYALL’S PORTRAITS, all Styles, fr a 
the life size to the locket miniature, taken daily. °4, 
Regent-street, London, and 91, King’s-road, Brighton. 


N AYALL’S CARTES - DE- VISITE, full 

length, half length, or vignette, taken daily. The first 
skill is empioved in every department. Liberal treatment to 
insure satisfaction. Choice o ~~ &c. Price list = _ or 
otherwise.— Messrs. Mayall, otographers and Mey 
Regent-street, London, and 91, King’s-road, Brighto 


OUGLAS JERROLD.—A Beautiful New 
CARTE-DE-VISITE of the late DOUGLAS JERROLD, by 
— New Process of Wothlytype, for 12 stamps. —Full particulars 
- _—! NITED ASSOCIATION OF PuHoToGRaPHy, 213, Regent- 
cen, 


UNAR ECLIPSES. — Now publishing, on on 

Glass, a Series of Stereoscopic Combinations of the LUNA 
ECLIPSES of February, 1858, and nes 1865, from the Ovininnt 
Negatives of Warren La Rue, Esq., F resident of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, &c.—Smitu, Brox i» Beck, 31, Cornhill, 
London, E.C. sek Tal bes IM Sa AD ors aX 
HE NEW PROCESS in PHOTOGRAPHY. 
—List of Evtes ~ | = sizes of Pictures, as well as of the 

new Chemionte em) to produce the mary ellous results o! 
the WOTHL TYEE tox together with a of this b tifal 
Method of Printing, ‘forwarded on mm to the Secretary, 
ited A of P imited), 213, Regent-street, 


Wie Pictures, Engravings, &c. are beautifully copied by this 
process. 
MODERAT - \ETTALISTS 


ocenpation, and whv can furnish from 5002. to 
Portunitv 13 offered to join the PROPRIETORSHIP 4 
of a wei! senpabiohe? 8 = high-class W EEKLY®9¥ 
Apply to © Allen, 2, Londgi 
Paternoster- oo, Lenkon. E.C. + 
Stee, QUARRIES.—A Few SB 2 
Tye a well- ea SLATE QUARBD 





























o Mr. Pace, 3 
Seccarnaa, Temples’ W.c 
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UBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI-| 
TION.—The NEW PATENT CLOSE RANGE, with an 

Open Chimney, exhibited by BROWN & GREEN, Section 22, 
Stand 225, cures Smoky Chimneys and avoids all ¢ lose Heat or 


Smell. Prospectuses post free.—Frepenick Taomas, 72, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, atta pans 

PARTMENTS (F urnished), near HYDE 
ta PARK.—TO BE mY in the ee sy ate Family, 
without Children or other Lodgers, a DFE VING- ROOM 


FLOOR, suitable fora Gentleman who coe at yin c lub.—Terms, 
100 guineas per annum.—Address E. F. B., 
water-terrace, Ww. 


ATIONAL , MA AN Us SC R IPTS . of 
LAND.—Part I., in boards, 11. 1s.—To be had of Messrs. 
Longman & Co., and all other Agents for the Sale of Her Majesty's 
Record and Ordnance Survey Publications. The First Volume of 
the Series of the Fac-similes of some of the most Interesting and 
Important Documents preserved in the Public Record Office, is 
now published. The Documents have been selected under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, and the Fac-similes of them, 
with Translations and Notes, are published under the se 
Her Majesty's Government, by Colonel Sir Henry Js > 
&e. The: Documents in the First Volume of the Series range 
from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Henry the Seventh, 
and include the Conqueror’s Ch: prben: beg the City of London, the 
Account of the Purchase of Ships, é for Richard the First’s 
sade, Magna Charta, the aa of the First House of 
Commons, with Autograph and Holo graph Letters of Royal an 
Eminent Persons. Part II., comprising the Reigns of Henry 
he Eighth and Edward the Sixth, will follow immediately, and 
the whole Series will be contained in Four Parts. 


OLLEGES and SCHOOLS supplied with 


Books, Atlases, Maps, Globes, and School Stationery, on the 
most favourable terms, by Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Chi aring Cross, 
London, S.W. Terms on application. 


O GOVERNESSES, 








TUTORS, 


~ 


Post-Office, Bays- | 


ENG. | 


| Nouveau Testament. 


| (Prof.) Experimental Res 


Miscellaneous Books. 
ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & Co. will SELL by | 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22. Fleet-street, on WEDNES- 


DAY, October 18, and two following days, at 1 o'clock, a 
COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS, ANCIENT and 
MODERN BOOKS, including the Library of a Gentleman, 


removed from Kensington, com 
nN Fouro: History of E ngl: anc 
eitioatiem of upwards of 400 Portraits. 


re (among others}— 
a very e cer nsive and interesting 


by the most eminent 


Artists, to illustrate the History of England, some india proofs, | 


many scarce—Monuments d’Architecture et de Sculpture en 
Belgique, 2 vols.—Johnston’s Physical Atlas, 2 vols. calf—Hum- 
boldt’s Equin \oxial Plants, 100 plates, 2 vols.—Horne’s Lakes of 
Lancashire, 43 engravings, = numerous additional plates 
inserted— Maitland’s London, 121 plates, 2 vols. calf—Lewis’s 
Constantinople, 26 tinted plates, morocco—Finden’: a Beauties of 
Moore, 48 portraits, india proofs, morocco — Baxter’s Works, 
4 vols. calf extra—Lucken, Histoire de |*‘Ancient et ae Nouveau 
Testament, 100 large plates, calf—Saurin, Discours du Vieux et du 
200 large engravings by Houbraken, Picart, 
&c.,6 vols. ealf—Tillotson’s (Abp.) Works, “A pow russia extra— 
Dupin’ 8 Ecclesiastical Histe one — the Fi 
Century, 16 vols. Postille, Bitton S. Latina, black 
letter, 3 vols. calf—Cass iorii Commentaria, black letter, calf— 
Virgilii Opera, 185 engravings, 3 vols. calf. 

N Quarto: Nicolas’s (Sir Harris) Orders of Knighthood, 2 vols. 
calf—Magna Charta, Whittaker’s Edition, printed on satin in 
letters of gold, morocco extra—Comte de Grammont’s Memoirs, 
72 portraits, red morocco en -Sans of the Society of Useful 
Knowledge, 200 large coloured ma 3 vols. russia — Saxon 
Chroniele, scaree—Griffith’s Chelten ham, india — on large 
paper—Art -Journal. including the Vernon Gallery, 6 vols. 
morocco—Finden’s Illustrations to Waverley, 2 vols. india proofs, 
large paper. 

nN Octavo: Parker Society Publications, 54 vols.— Mills’s 
British India, 10 vols— Thirlwall’s Greece, 8 vols. — Farad: ay’s 
earches in Chemistry, 3 v searce. 




















| Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 4 vols.—W; arburton’ 's Ww orks, by 


| Hurd, 
&e.— 


STANFORD'S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of EDUCA- | 


TIONAL WORKS, Atlases, Maps, Globes, and School Stationery. 
containing, irrespective of Publisher all the most modern and 
improved Class-Books for English Reading, Spe’‘ing, Grammar, 
and Composition, Geography, Astronomy, pEatOry, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Mathematics, the Greek, Latin, French, German, and 
Italian Languages; Che mistry, Natural Philosenhs nd every 
other branch of educz ation ; Maps, Atlases, Globes, and School 
Stationery. 62 pages, 8v0., fopeestel per post to any Lady or 
Gentleman engaged in tuition, on receipt of one stamp. Price to 
ee lic, 6d.—London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 


OOSEY & CO/S NEW MUSIC.—Just | 
ublished, a CATALOGUE of the Newest PIANOFORTE 
and VOCAL MUSIC for the Present Season. To be had 


ad, pos 
free, on application to Booszy & Co., 28, Holles-street, London. 


1 866. —ALMANAC KS, POCKET BOOKS, 
DIARIES, DIRECTORIES, PEERAGES, AN- 
os ALS, and all Books, &c. &c., whether in Stock or not, includ- 
Medica! peje Law Books, or any other class, no matter by 
“ee published, a pa lied at the rate of 2d discount in each 
shilling by 8. & " GILBERT, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the 
Bank of England, E.C. A choice selection of Albums, Serap 
Books, and Playing Cards always on hand, in addition to Bibles, 
Prayer Books, and Church Services. Please copy the address. 




















OK-BU YERS.—A Catalogue of second-hand 
STANDARD WORKS, all in good condition, many bound 
by the first artists; English Literature generally, a and 








toa 


a Classics. A stamp required for postage.—W. Heatu, 497, 
Oxford-street, London aes 
CATALOGUE of a COLLECTION of | 


Singularly Curious and Uncommon BOOKS in History, 
Bicarsphy ope Painting, Topography, and Illustrated Litera- 
ture, by JOHN MILLER. Ready this day, Gratis and Postage 
Free for one Penny Stam 

oHN Mitra, Bookse ier, 5, Green-street, Leicester-square. 


y 
OOKBINDING— in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MATOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 

___ 8, BRYDGES- ‘STREET, cov E NT- G ARDEN, _W. c. 
PpReen TURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Gente — 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 

Subscribed Capital 500,000, 
Directors. 
Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 
Major-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry ge Gordon, Patrick F. Robertson, 
George Ireland, Esq. Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 5, and 6 per Cent. respectively. 

ae are also prepared to invest Money on Mortgage in — 
and Mauritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
pany, as may be arrange: 

Aopserrene for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No.7, East India Avenue, Leadenhall-street, London, 
E.Cc. y order, JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 





-P. 





Sales bv Auctfon 
Water-Colour Drawings and Oil Paintings. 


ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO. will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on TU ES- 





a October 17, at 1 o’clock punctually, an Interesting COL- 
LECTION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, comprising 
specimens by 

Barrett, G. Fielding, C. Richardson 

Bouvier Girtin Tucker, E. 

Callow Hardy, Varley, J 

x, D. ‘out, 5. ickers 

De Wint Pyne, J. B. Ww aneiail: 
Also will be included, an Assemblage of Oil Paintings, principally 
the Works of the following favourite Artists: 

Ansdell Knell Nieman 

Armfield Lewis, J. F. Roberts 

Eeasington M‘Alpine Vickers 

Meadows Webster, T., R.A. 
ra: Williams, A. G. 


Gilber Morland, G 
and others, 3 whole in elegant gilt frames. 


Catalogues may be had at the Rooms, or forwarded by post on 
receipt of two stamps, 





12 vols. — Novum Testamentum, 4 vols. Pickering— 
Froissart’s Chronicles of England, plates, 2 vols.— Swift’s Works, 
24 vols. calf—Book of Celebrated Poems, morocco— Campbell’s 
British Poets, calf extra—Enchiridion Theologicum, 2 vols. calf— 
Johnston's Ecclesiastical Law, 2 ire bey ee tecil’s Works, 3 vols. 
calf—Jay’s Exercises, 2vols. calf—Pe r1ecdotes, 20 vols. russia 
—Bell’s British Theatre, 34 vols. calf—C halmers’s Sh: ikspeare, 
8 vols. calf—Rann’s Shakspeare, 6 vols. calf—Staunton’s Shake- 
speare, 3 vols. calf—Pindar’s W orks, 5 vols. calf—Burke’s Works. 
12 vols. calf—Rider’s History of England, 50 vols. calf—Hume and 
Smollett’s History of England, 10 vols—Archwological Journal, 
5 vols. calf—Imperial Gazetteer, 2 vols. russia —-Holy he plates 
by Westall, 4 vols. moroeco—Henry and Scott’s Bible, 
Robertson’s Works, 8 vols. ealf—Anderson’s British Poste, 13 vols. 
russia— Butler's Hudibras, plates by Hogarth, large paper, 2 vols. 

calf—Knight’s Land We Live In, 4 vols. calf —Goldsmith’s 
‘Anteated Nature, mo aa plates, 2 vols.—Davis’s Annals of 
Windsor, plates, 2 vols.- Caulfield’s Remarkable Characters, 
portraits, 4 vols. morocco extra—Newgate Calendar, plates, 5 vols. 
calf—Dowling and Ryland’s Reports, 10 vols. calf. 

Books of Prints, Modern Medical Works, Early-Printed Books 

America, Law Books, a variety of recently- published School 

and ollege Books, Atlases and Maps, a pair of 15-inch Globes on 
Mahogany pn and a large variety of other Standard Property. 
Catalogues may be > had at the Rooms. 











Wt rater. colour Drawings, Oil Paintings, &c. 


N ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO. will SELL 
_ by AUCTION, at their Rooms, rey ‘dot street, on enon 
DAY, October 30, and follow pen a *clock pre recisely, av 
Important COLLECTION of V WATER. COLOUR DRA WINGS 
and OIL PAINTINGS, including a very fine Example of t 
Dutch School, by Hemskirk: also, puecimens of Eminent Ps 
Artists, selected from the Works 0 


Bentley, C. Fri ll Ww Stone, F. 
Buckley Goodall, F. Penley, A. Stothard 
Callow, W Harding, J.D. Prout, 8. Tayler, PF. 
Cattermole,G. Herbert, J. Pyne, J. B. Taylor, C 
Chambers Hunt, W. Reed, J. C. ees J. M.W. 
Collins, W. Ince Richardson Varley 

Cox, D. Joy, W. Rowbotham We vatail 
Duncan Knell Salmon Wilkie, D. 
Dutton Leitch Shepherd Williams, W. 
Fielding Melville Stanfield, C. right 


and many others. in elegant Gilt Frames—together with some 
new and handsome Portfolios, Portfolio Stands, &c. 
_c ‘atalogues when ready) forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 





Important Sale of High-Class Engravings and other Fine- 
rt P roperty.—Ten Evenings. 
MESSES. SOUTHGATE & CO. will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on bg da 
NESDAY, November 1, and nine following evenings, a ery 
Extensive COLLECTION of High-Class MODERN ENXGRAV. 
INGS, comprising a Selection of the Works of the most Eminent 
Artists of the Present Day, amongst which may be enumerated : 
The Royal Family, after Winterhalter, artist's proof— Christ 
weonng over Jerusalem, the large plate, artist’s proof—Grand 
Canal, Venice. after Turner, by Miller, artist’s proof—Ancient 
Carthage, artist’s proof—Dover, and Hastings, after Turner, the 
pair, artist’s proofs—Ancient and Modern Italy, artist's proofs, 
very rare—The Old Téméraire, the large plate, beautiful artist's 
proof—Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time, the large plate, proof, 
searce—Return from Hawking, proof before letters—Hig land 
Drovers departing for the South, beautifully engraved in line by 
Watt, fine artist's proof—Midsummer Night's Dream, artist’s 
proof—Maid and the Magpie, artist’s proof—Morning in the 
Highlands, by Rosa Bonheur, artist's proof—Breton Bulls, proof 
before letters—The Horse Fair, the large plate, artist’s proof, in 
rich ornamental gilt frame—Hunters at Grass, artist’s proof— 
The Distinguished Member, and The Retriever, proofs, very scarce 
—Cat’s Paw, artist's proof—Village Pastor, artist’s proof—Going 
with, and against the Stream, the pair, artist’s proofs, very scarce 
—Scott and his. Literary Friends at Abbotsford, artist's proof— 
The Fight for the Standard, by Ansdell, artist's proof—An Eng- 
lish Farm-yard,and The Homestead, after Herrmeg, artist's proofs 
—The First of Mi ay, after Winterhalter, artist's proof—C eens 
of the Princess Royal, after Leslie, artist’s proof—The Dame 
School, after Webster, artist’s proof, scarce--The Prison Window, 
after Philip, artist's proof—The Chess-Players, beautifully en- 
graved in line by Blanchard, artist's proof—The Last Sleep of 
Argyle, and The Death of Montrose, after E. M. Ward, the pair, 
artist’s proofs—Raphael and the Fornarina, artist's ‘proof— La 


Vedova, by Mandel, artist’s proof— Portrait, of Rosa Bonheur, 
artist’s proof, scarce—The Meeting of Wellington and Blucher, 
and Nelson on Board the San Josef, the pair, artist’s proofs— 


Martin’s last Grand Works, the set, artist’s proofs— 
Generals before Sebastopol, artist’s proof—Napoleon at Bassano, 
artist’s proof—W orship of Bacchus, by G. Cruikshank, — 8 
proof—Carl Werner's Jerusalem, magnificent chromo-lithograph 
just published—and many ot thers. Also, a fine Collection of Sid 
pee Engravings, &c., by Woollett, Albert Diirer, 

Leyden, Rembrandt, Goltzius, Desnoyers, Bolswaert, Callot, 
Bettelini, Canot, Pether, Marshall, &c.—a large assortment of 
Chromo-lithogra aphe. Illustrated Books, Water-Colour Drawings, 
Photographs and Photographic Albums, Coloured Sporting ai 
other Prints, Caricatures after Gillray, Rowlandson, Cruikshank 
and others— together with a few 1 and Copper Plates and 
Remaining Impressions of many Important Publications. 


_Catalogues (when ready) forwarded on receipt of six stamps. 


The Allied 


Lucas va 





) 


» the Seventeenth | 


| charming and appropriate Gilt ay 7 gnae tga a large 








On the Premises, 6, LITTLE TOW ER-STREET, 


\' ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO. are instructed 

to SELL by AUCTION, onthe rls 6, Little Tower. 
street, on TUESDAY, yo 24, and t ad fo lowing days, at 1 
o'clock precisely, a very Im ortant . Extensive, and m Inter. 
esting COLLECTION of Fine MODERN ENGR AVINGS, . by ail 
the Eminent Artists, many elegantly and tastefully fram 








mostly in proof states—Water-colour Drawings and Oil Potatn 
of undoubted. merit, by Se oe — important 
Works of the late 8. J. Jones ; xXamples 
Barrett, G. Dutton a 
Bentley Egville Morris 
Blacklock Fielding Nibbs 
ssoli, C. rhe Penley 
Brandard mon, 
uckley Jones, 8. J. E. Spaldi 
Callow, G. D. Jo. Stotha 
Chambers Jutsum Taylor, C. 
Danby Knell, sen. Wainwright 
Deakin, P. Lewis tall 


—and other distinguished Masters. Also will be a 4s of, am 

Immense Assortment of Photographic Albums, »; ens 

Smith, and other first-class aes Beaut alty-eclon 

Photographs and Chromo-lithographs, of recent publication, in 
quantity of of 

other attractive Fine-Art Property—together with the 

Counters, Show-cases, Shop Fittings, &c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 


Valuable Collection of Ancient and Modern Books, including 
a Library removed from Gray’s Inn. 
WEESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO. will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on WED. 
Nesp , November 15, and two following days, at 1 o'clock 
a COLLECTION of ANCI E & and MODERN 

roo ‘in all Classes of Literature, comprisi 
In Foto: Richardson's Monastic Ruins of Yorkshire—Roberts's 
(D.) Holy Land, Egypt, spree &c., the large and complete Work 
—Dugdale’s Monasticon A nglicanum, 8 vols.—Nash’s Mansions 
of England, 4 = meomaro- ‘ash’s Windsor Castle, colouredand 
mounted—Tayler’s = Sketch be Boek. eee and mounted— 
Constable’s Landscape Scei oP oel Humphreys’s 
Illuminated Books cs of { the Middle wee te (Owen) Grammar 
of Ornament, half morocco—Kennett’s History of England, 3 yols, 
calf—Atkinson’s India, 26 ag Italian School of Design, 100 
ates by Bartolozzi—comple te Set. of the Illustrated London 

im 8. 

wn Quarto: Lewis's pees rican Dictionary of England and 
Wales 13 vols — Encyclopedia ra ict , eighth edition, 21 vols, 
half moroceo—Ri 2 vols. ra 
Tredgold on the Steam- crmgine, a en ene Ri Reli 
rum, 150 plates en "(Sir H.) Orders of Knight! ood, 
4 vols.—Walpole’s Works, 5 vols russia—Don’s Dichlamydeous 
Plants, 4 vols. calf. 

In Ocravo: Grote’s Greece, 12 vols. calf extra—Bridgewater 
Treatises, 12 vols.—Alison’s a 13 vols. calf extra—Macau- 
lay’s England, 5 vols. calf extra—Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 4 vols, 
calf—Waverley Novels, 48 vols. morocco—Fielding’s Works, 10 vols. 
original ealf—Chalmers’s Biographical Lalor 32 vols. 
Fox’s Acts and M 8 vols. ba ae won 
Debates, 62 vols. russia—Fullarton’s Gazetteer of the Worl 
7 vols.—Cervantes, Don Quixote, illustrated by, Smirk, 4 vols. 
calf— Penny Cyclop#dia—27 vols. calf—Hallam’s Europe, 3 vola.— 
Lord Bacon's Works, 10 vols. calf—Wonderfal Museum, 6 vols.— 
Strype’s Ecclesi: astical Memorials, 7 vols. calf—Horne’s a 
tion to the Scriptures, 5 vols. calf—Knight’s Pictorial Shaks| 
8 vols.—Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, 12. v 
Knight’s London, 6 vols.— Works of the Old English $22 
10 vols —Collier’s Shakespeare, 6 vols.—Swift’s Works, by Sir 
Walter Scott, 19 vols. calf—Simeon’s Works, 21 vols.—Bingham’s 
Works, 9 vols.—Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols.—Calvin Society 
Publications, 52 vols. 

Standard and Popul: ar Editions of the Works of Addison, Bicker+ 
steth, Bloomfield, Buckland, Bulwer, Burnet, Burns, Campbel 
Chaucer, Cobbett, Colenso, Cowper. er, Crabbe, Dickens, Disraeli, 
Edgeworth, Fielding, Gibbon, Goldsmith, Guizot, Hawker, James, 
Jamieson, "Johnson, Lamb, Lardner, er, Locke Longfellow, 
Mackay, Marryat, Massinger, Milner, Milton, Montgomery, 
Moore, Paley, Pope, Robertson, Rollin, Sala, Scott, Sigourney, 
Smyth, Spenser, Sterne, Sumner, Swift, Talfourd,’ Thacke 
Thomson, nk Wordsworth, and numerous other equally 
distinguished Wr 


Catalogues cae ready) forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 


Preliminary "Announcement. —Important Sale of Valuable 











Remainders, Illustrated Books, Copyrights, Stereotype 
Plates, W oodblocks, ec. 
ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO. beg to 
announce by they have in COURSE of PREPAR ATOR, 


and will SELL during the MONTH of NOV _—" a — 
variety of MODERN BOOKS, in quires and bound; also ti 
Copyright, Stereotype Plates, and Wood-Blocks of many highly 
important Publications, comprising the Surplus Stock of several 
well-known publishing Firms. 


Full particulars will be shortly announced. 





Very Extensive Collection of Popular Modern Engravings by 
Distinguished Artists. Chromo-Lithographs, Photogra; 
and Photographic Albums, Water-Colour Drawings, a 
Oil Paintings, elegantly - "framed Subjects, Fancy and 
Sporting Prints, &c.—Ten Evenings Sale. 


WM ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO. will SELL 
4 by AUC TION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, EARLY 
in DECEMBER, a most important COLLECTION of MODERN 
ENGRAVINGS, comprising the rincipal Works of n 
Ww ene es Millais, Turner, Eastlake, Rosa Bonheur, Wilki 
De la O'Neill, Holman Hunt, Frith, and other iki 
Artists, roa in fine proof states, and including, among other 
pular subjects, Crossing the Bridge —Waterloo Banquet — 
Belton Abbey in the Olden Time—Maid and the Magpie— Return 
from Hawking — She; Ts a at Waterloo— 
Forester’s Family — Abercorn Children — Horses 
Drinking at the Fountain — Windsor Castle in the Present 
Day—Christ weeping over Jerusalem— Black Brunswicker— 
Queen receiving the Sacrament — The Slide — The Dai 
School—Breton Bulls—The Horse Fair—The The Wreck Deyn 
to Cover—The Laird—The Old Téméraire—The of 
Minotaur—Grand Canal, Venice—Dover, and Has Shera 
and Oberwesel— The Temple of Jupiter—The Ro: at 
c hrist blessing Little Children—Order of Release— 
—The Allied Generals before Sebastopol — Eastwa: 
Home Again, the mis— Napolecss at Fontainbleau—The Mit 
_— Bairn—From Dawn to Sunset—The Distinguished Member, 
The Retriever, the pair—Jerusalem in her Grandeur and it 
her Fall—The Sanctua: 
English and Foreign Line ings—a larg 
Chromo-lithographs, including fall the best — b~ s late tely + pub- 
lished—Photographs and Ph ay ed Albome-—Cartes-de- Wisin 
of Eminent and Distingraed reframe Sabjects aud Sporting 
ings an il Paintings—Elegan’ m: ubjects an 
Prints, mostly coloured—Portfolios, some with Leav es—and aD 
immense variety of other Attractive Pro, y. 


Catalogues are now in course of preparation. 
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~The ~The Valuable le Library of a Gentleman, deceased, removed 
from Berkshire. 


[®. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
t his Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNES- 
PAY, October 18, and two follo owing days, atl o'clock, THE 
VALUABLE E LIBRARY of a Gentleman eceased, removed from 
shire ; comprising Hogarth’s Works, 119 plates—The Stafford 
Gallery, proofs, 4 vols. large paper—Houbraken’s Heads, morocco 
—Fénelon, Télémaque, fine plates, old_morocco—Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary, best edition, 10 vols.—Rapin and Tindal’s England, 5 vols. 
calf gilt—Johnston’ 8 Physical Atlas—Encyclopedia_ Britannica, 
Seventh Raison 22 vols. russia extra—Richardson’s English Die- 
tionary, 2 vols. —Keott’s Bible, 6 vols.—Patrick and Lowth’s Com- 
mentary, 7 vole. — Smith’ 8 Dictionary of the ree ia 3 Vols. 5 3 and 

Dictionary of G 

100 vole. in 50, 


N ow ready, No. XI. October, price 4s.; Annually, post paid, 13s. 4d. 


HE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, and 
JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 


LONDO 
Cont oe a :—1. Race in History—2. The Early ot of a 
kind—3. Rationalism—4. Prehistoric Scotland—5. Bodichon 
) ee British Sculptured Rocks—7. Travelling in South 
Text-Books of Anthropology—9. Proceedings of the 
Paris An a ical Society—10. Astronomical fates gy 
ll. The Skeleton of a Hottentot—12. Brain and Mind— 
historic Times—14. Psychonomy of the Hand—15. Authropology 
at the British Association—16. Miscellanea Anthropologica. 
The Journal of the Anthropological eee 3 contains ‘ Dr. 
Seemann on the juimaux,’ and the Discussion thereon. 
London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row, E.0 





1t— 
Beauties of England and Wales, 26 a calf gilt—D. Defoe's 8 thts, 
ng eae Works, 10 vols.—Walpole’s Letters, by Cunning- 
yols.—Milton’s Works, by Mitford, 8 vols. i a 
Bark’ Works, 8 vols. calf extra—Addison’s Rae 
r, calf gilt—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, by Gri ththe ie vole 
f gilt—Knight’s ge mwas: v4 Rogen 13 vols. cat ci 

ab cit k Review, 103 — h Review, 110 — —~ 
Rose’s Biographical Bictonary. Be oe f—Dr. Johnson’s Works, 
Ii vols. large Da russia, Oxford edition—Meyer’s British 

Birds and tl heir rice, coloured plates, 7 vols. half morocco—The 
Imperial Dictionary, ay Ogilvie, 3 vols. russia exten Bason’s 
“Works, by Montagu, 16 vols. russia extra—Bridgewater Treatises, 
13 vols. russia e: p- ht Birds and Quadrupeds—Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes and History, 17 vols. calf gilt—Perey Anec- 
dotes, 20 vols.—Bocace, Con — lates by Gravelot, 11 vols.— 
Knight's Pictorial Shaks; re, 8 vols. mis ion w orks, 4 vols.— 
Byron’s eens, 17 vols.—Pope’s Works, by Roscoe, 10 vols.—Lin- 
sard’s England, 10 vols. calf—Yarrell’s British Birds, 3 vols.— 
Buffon’s Natural History, 20 vols.—Celebrated Trials, 6 vols.— 
Brougham’s § Bpershons é vais, —Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, 
vols. calf—Dr. Arnold's Works, 15 vols. calf extra—Clarke’s 
Bible, 6 vols, russia extra—Kitto’s Pictorial Bible, 4 vols. morocco 
extra—Lightfoot’s Works, 13 vols. calf neat—Standard sig ene 
Works by the most Eminent Writers—Historical er ‘opogra- 
ical ks — Poetry — Fiction—the most esteem Tench 
Authors, &c. es ey in =” dings. Also, os neat 





a 








To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


OOKS, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, 


NEWSPAPERS, all supplied punctually, and on the best 
terms, by HALL & co: -» 25, Paternoster-row. 


PAUER’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. — 
e GALOP MILITAIRE, to Miss REMINGTON, 3s. 6d. 
SERENADE, to Miss A. ZIMMERMANN, 3s. 
London: R. Mills & Sons (Music Library), 140, New Bond-street. 











Price 5s. Quarterly; Annual Subscription, pre-paid, 17s. post free, 


HE JOURNAL of SACRED LITERA- 
65), TUBE Haited by BH. COWPER. No. XV. (OCTOBER, 


Contents. 
1, The Historical Character of the Gospels. (By the Rev. C. A. 


w. 
2. An, Anciest Martyrology. (The Syriac Text edited by Dr. 
. The Tree of Life. From the German of Dr. Piper. 


(Conclu- 
ion. 
+ xxiii. 29-35 Philologically Examined and Trans- 


Biblical Literature in France during the Middle Ages. 
Ex is of Difficult Texts. 
The k of —— how far is it historical ? 
. The Four Gospe'! 
Innovation in Pthe — (1641). 
10. Rationalism a Euro 
11. Corresponden 
= Reviews _ Notices of Books. 
. Miscellan: 


SONA B 





Wittens & Nergate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garaen; London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg 


RITISH METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
—No. 20 of the PROCEEDINGS, eontai the 
cations made at the Ordinary Meeting on June 21, and the 





Pro- 
—_ of the Annual General Meeting, is NOW. READY, 
his Number concludes Volume II., and contains 
Mite, Ce Contents, Indexes, &c., for the Volume. 
By order of the Council, 
JAS. GLAISHER, F.R.S. 
UHAS V WALKER, FR.s, } Seeretaries, 


*,* The Annual Contribution is 11.; the Composition Fee, 100. 
The Ent: Fee is abolished 








LOUDON’S RURAL ARCHITECTURE, TREES, AND SHRUBS. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. with above 2,000 Woodcuts, price 42s. 
—— S ENCYCLOP4EDIA of COT- 
GE, FARM, and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FUR- 
NITURE. as finally revised and edited by the late Mrs. Lovpon. 
Also, uniform, with above 2,600 W oodcuts, price 50, 
LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPADIA of TREES and 
SHRUBS. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth ; or 12s. morocco, 
poEms. By JEAN INGELOW. 
Tenth Edition. 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





WORKS PRINTED AT CALCUTTA AND PUBLISHED 
UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. 

ELECTIONS from the CALCUTTA 
0.8. Judge 


GAZETTES. Edited by W. 8. SETON-KARR 
of the High Court of Judicature and President of the Record 





OOSEY & CO.’S SHILLING ORATORIOS. 


MOZART’S TWELFTH MASS. 
THE MESSIAH. 
THE CREATION. 
JUDAS MACCABATS 

ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 

ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER. 

Also, the Same in crimson cloth, gilt edges, 28. 6d. each. 

Boosey & Co. Holles-street. 








HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. cct., 
is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MISS 


a) 


JOURNALS 
BERRY. 


Il. LIFE IN THE CRIMINAL CLASS. 

Ill. THE ROOK-CUT TEMPLES OF INDIA. 

IV. LIFE OF CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 

. CAMPBELL’S FROST AND FIRE. 

POSTHUMOUS WRITINGS OF ALEXIS DE TOCQUE- 


4 


Vv 


- 


VII. PALGRAVE’S ARABIA. 
VIII. THE CROMWELLIAN SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND. 
IX. SIR THOMAS WYSE’S PELOPONNESUS. 
X. AMERICAN PSYCHOMANCY. 
London: Longmans & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


tbe QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. coxxxv1. 
is published this day. 
Contents. 
I. ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
II. THE MARINER’S COMPASS. 
III. STATE AND PROSPECTS OF ITALY. 
IV. POETRY OF PRAED AND LORD HOUGHTON. 
V. THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 
VI. FIELD SPORTS OF THE ANCIENTS. 
VII. THE GALLICAN CHURCH. 
VIII. ENCROACHMENTS OF RUSSIA IN ASIA, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Tas BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXXXIV., price 6s., for OCTOBER, contains— 

Matthew Arnold as Poet and’ Essayist. 

Frost and Fire. 

Palgrave’s Arabia. 

Foss’s Judges of England. 

Mrs. Browning. 

State Policy i in Europe, po crcl 

Lecky’s History of Rati 

The United States since “the Wa ar. By the Editor. 
9. Epilogue on Affairs and Boo 

ineden Jackson, Walford & Hodder, Paternoster-row. 


No. VIII. OCTOBER, with eee my Plates and Wood 
Engravings, price 5s. 


[HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
SCIENCE. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
On Ciregintion and Communication in Railway Trains. By 
Capt. Tyler, R.E., of the Board of Trade. 
bi Os: the Quality of Musical Sounds, By “W. Stevens Squire, 


The ‘Mammals of South America. By P. L. Sclater, M.A. 
Strata i identified by Organic Remains. By H. M. Jenkins, 


The North Pole. By Rev. C. W. Kett, M.A. 
British Gold, with especial reference to the Gold Mines of 
Merionethshire. By Robert Hunt, F.R.S. 

CHRONICLES of SCIENCE. 

REVIEWS of BOOKS. 

NOTES and CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROCEEDINGS of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION at BIR- 
MINGHAM.—The egret bones Mathematical and 
Physical Science, by W. Croo! RS. Chemical Science, 
by J. Spiller, F.C.S. Geology, ~ H.C. Sorby, F.R.S 
Botany and Physiology, | by im. es: M.B. F.R 
graphy and Ethnology, by H. V 


John Churchill & Sons, on > stl street. 
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USIC of a HIGH-CLASS CHARACTER.— 

ratis and postage free, a LIST of 400 bound volumes of 

the all MASTERS, Works on the Theory of Music, Instruction 

Books for all Musical Instruments, the great Instrumental 

Works by Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, &.; John 

Bishop’s Modern and Superior Arrangements of the finest 

Oratorios, Masses, &c. Ask for the Catalogue of 400 bound 

volumes s published only by Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co., New 

Burlington-street, Publishers to Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of W ales, and H.1I.M. Napoleon III. 

BRITANNICA. 


: Satie 
EIGHTH EDITION. 

DICTIONARY of ARTS, SCIENCES, MANUFACTURES, 
COMMERCE, HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 
BIOGRAPHY, and 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Illustrated with spats wt yh iy! No goes Engravings on 


__Rainburgh ‘on & Charles Black. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, a Second Edition, price 10s. 6d. of 


HE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 
With an Explanatory Preface and an additional Scriptural 


Exposition. 
By R. 8S. CANDLISH, D.D., 
Principal of the New College, and Minister of Free St. George’s 
Church, Edinburgh. 
Purchasers of the First Edition may einedas the new matter, 


gratis, on applicatio: 
Edinburgh : ‘Adam & C harles Bl: Black. 


In crown 8vo. 68. 6d. 
ONTRIBUTIONS to NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, chiefly in Relation to the 
FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 
By A RURAL D.D. 


Contents :—Hippophagy : its Progress and blip tent Ai ee 
—Salmon and Pisciculture—Oyster and Mussel Culture—Leec 
eae ane ulture—Horses, Ancient and Modern—Acclimatisation 
of Animal: 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In 21 vols. 4to. and INDEX, 
ENCYCLOPADIA 








NOTICE.—Now ready, price 2s. 6d. Second Edition, of 


HE TANNIN PROCESS, with an Appendix. 
By MAJOR RUSSELL. 

The Appendix contains the results of the Author's investigs 
tions to the present time. An Index to the whole work is added. 

The APPENDIX and INDEX are published in a separate form 
to Ss — who already possess the Second Edition of 
the work. Pri 
: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W.; H. 
wood (Office of the * British Journal of Photography’), 2, ==. 
street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


THe COMMER TART WHOLLY 





volu m... “~y a e 31. 3. 
Samuel eguier & Sons, 15, Webermsetereow, London. 





OUVRAGE COURONNE OF THE IMPERIAL SOCIETY 
OF HORTICULTURE OF FRANCE. 


RUIT TREES: their Scientific and Profitable 


Culture. From the French of M. Du Breuil. — for 
English Cultivators. With 19 Engravings. Price 6s. 6d. 


“Will smugeetionsbiy teach how to prune and train fruit-trees 
to perfection.” —Fie 


Ww il Wesley, Paternoster-row. 





Vol. I. 1784 to 1788, with Map, price 7s. 6d. 
Vol. II. 1789 to 1797, price 10s. 


REAESES, ENGAGEMENTS, and SUN- 
NUD relating to INDIA and NEIGHBOURING 
COUNTRIES, Vols. I. to VI. price 108. each. 
Vol. I. Bengal, Burmah, and the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, price 10s. 
Vol. II. The N.W. Provinces, Oudh, Nipal, the 
Punjab, and States on the Punjab Frontier, price 10s. 
Vol. III. The Peishwa, Nagpore, and Bundel- 
cund, price 108. 

Vol. IV. Rajpootana, Central India, and Malwa, 
price 102. 

Vol. V. Hyderabad, Mysore, Coorg, the Madras 
Presidency, and Ceylon, price 10s. 

Vol. VI. The States within the Bombay Presi- 
dency, price 10. 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Second Edition, revised, with 16 Plates, price 68. 


UR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES: a Trea- 
tise on_ the Economical Use of Fuel_and the Prevention of 
Smoke. By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun. 
“Mr. Edwards has written a very interesting and valuable 
essay on the above subject.”—A mm. 
**All householders as well as praia: wal learn much from 
this terse and practical treatise.” —Spectato: 


London : Robert Hardwicke, 192, "Piccadilly. 


Second Edition, with Illustrations, price 2s, 6d. 


TREATISE on SMOKY CHIMNEYS— 
their cuss and PREVENTION. By FREDERICK 
EDWARDs, Ju 
“The great chat arm of the treatise is its conciseness and practical 
usefulness.”— Building News. 
“ The water of this really able and et little treatise will 
be welcomed by many as a friend indeed.” 

“A sensible and clearly written p: umphiet. od — Giescordiens, 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
WEALE'’S SERIES.—Catalogue on application. 

NGLISH DICTIONARY. By Hypr Cuarke. 

Containing above 100,000 Words, or 50,000 more than in any 
existing Works. Price 38. 6d. ; or strongly bound, 4s. 6d. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Hype Crarke. 1s. 


COMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION. By J. 
BRENAN. 1s. 
London: Virtue Brothers & Co. 1, Amen-corner. 
VIRTUE BROTHERS & Co.’s LIST. 
HE PILLAR of FIRE; or, Israel in Bond- 


‘ a. ic <a Rev. J. H. INGR/ AHAM. With Eight Illus- 
rations. 


NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By 
Mrs. WEBB. Illustrated by Gilbert and Bartlett. 7s. 6d. 


The PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; or, 


Three Years in hong Holy City. By Professor INGRAH AM. 
Illustrated, 33. 6d 


The LIFE of Dr. ARNOLD. By Emma JANE 
WORBOISE. 38. 6d. 


CAMPION COURT. By E. J. Worsolse. 5s. 
The LILLINGSTONES. By Worsolse. 6s. 

LOTTIE LONSDALE. By E. J. Worso!se. 5s. 
The WIFE'S TRIALS. By Worsolsk. 3s. 6d. 


Virtue Brothers & Co. Amen-corner, London. 











In 8vo. price Sixpence, 


I Cc E. Contents : 1. Situation and Climate 
Social Aspects—3. Walks, Drives, &c.—4. History—5. 
Route rm Nice—6. Hotel des Anglais. 
Published for the Mediterranean Hotel Company, by Groom- 
bridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
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On October 30, The Second Edition of 
HE HOLY LAND. By WiLL1Am HEepwortH 


DIXON. With ener gr from Original Dr: awings and 
Photographs on Steel and Wood. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 2ia 


“A narrative of wonderful clearness and powers; a | statement 
of facts which are glowing with human passion ; and above them 
something indicative of higher meaning. Mr. Dixon has given 
freedom to a delightful humour, not incompatible with the most 
profound conviction of religious truth. The picturesque beauty 
of his imagery, the copiousness and graphic force of his language, 
and the surprising wealth of his illustrations will commend his 
book.” uy New 

“ Mr. Dixon has written a singularly able book. His genius is 
essentially conservative. He contrives while sipping his coffee or 
smoking his cigarette to throw off sketches, with the careless 
boldness of a hand sure of its own accuracy, which challenge the 
closest criticism, and whilst professing only to give rough and 
ready pictures of places and scenes as they were in the day when 

hrist stood amidst them, the centre figure of the whole, he is 
really bringing the most subtle analysis to bear on the thought 
which after four thousand years of various development was found 
in a concrete form, stripped of its vitality and crystallized into 
pecs creeds of P’ harisee and Badtinces. The sharp points of contact 

d antagonism, the manners, habits, and scenes of the strange 
race among whom Christ walked, are all graphically described in 
the work before us, and we think few would rise from a careful 
perusal of its pages without a deeper insight into the sacred story, 
possibly a wider understanding of the words of One w ho* taught 
as with authority, and not as do the scribes.’””—Spectator. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 











Nearly ready, in demy 8vo. pp. 808, 


IFE, PUBLIC SERVICES, and STATE 
PAPERS of ABRAHAM a INC OL N. Also,a HISTORY 

of the TRAGICAL aa MOURN ‘ES connected with 
the CLOSE of his NOBLE and EV ENTPUL LIFE, by Hon. 
HENRY J. RAYMOND, Member of the United States C ‘ongress, 
Chairman of the ae al Union Committee, Editor of the Yew 








York Times, &c. which is added ANECDOTES and PER- 
SONAL REMINISC ENC ES of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER. With a Steel Portrait by Ritchie, 
and 13 other Illustrations. 

n this work every Address, Message, Proclamation, Speech, 





Letter, ani many hitherto private papers, &c., of President | 
Lincoln are given from oficial copy. Also, the Semi-official Des- 

atches warning the President and Secretary of State of the 
intended Assassination. As a large portion of the Original Corre- 


spondence is Copyright, no other Life of Lincoln will contain it. 
a6 Th Stevens Brothers, 17, Henrietta-street, Covent-gar- 
den, W.C. 


12mo. cloth, red edges, 58. 6d.; half roan, bevelled bo ards, 68.3 ; 
half morocco, marbled edges, 78. 6d. 
Ww’! ALKER'S (JOHN), RHYMING DIC- 
NARY, adapted as a Spelling, Pronouncing, and 
pe a. ‘Dictionary of the English Language. A Ne ew Edi- 
tion, revised and very considerably enlarged, containing a Copious 
ps ea with Critical and Practical Observations on orth: 
gary. 8 Syllabication. Eronunels ation, and Rhyme. By JOHN 
ONGMU LL.D., Author of ‘ Walker and Wet ster com- 
bined in a aa of the English Language. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


PARLEY’S HISTORY. 
New ge brought down to the Present Time, illustrated 
with New Maps, engraved on Steel, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
yy honey HISTORY, on the Basis of 
Geo; oh ee y PETER PARL EY, Author of ‘Tales 
about Natural I ieee **The Sea,’ &c. For the use of Families 
and Schools. Eleventh Edition. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheaps side. 











Just published, feap. 8vo. 53. 
NGEL VISITS, and other Poems. 


“This volume consists of real poetry, and such as only a poet of 
studious and natural culture could have written. The thoughts 
of the writer are often profound without the least affectation of 
uaearay = mystery : the play of fancy and imagination is always 

ng e, while the feeling ev inced is generally refined and 
truthful, oy in not a few instances exquisitely touching.” 

British Quarterly Review. 

“The author of ‘Angel Visits’ writes in a reasoning and con- 
vincing manner, and with great command over rhythm and poetic 
expression. Many of the minor poems are of a decidedly high 
class.”—JUustrated Times. 

** This volume of poems is the production of a highly poetical 
mind, and contains many beautiful thoughts expressed with great 
facility of versification... .. The author will have the satisfaction 
of contributing to deepen in those who read his verses an earnest 
love of nature, of producing a reverential attitude before its 
mysteries, and promoting a humble spirit in dealing with the 
problems which' our own life and hopes and being must suggest 
to every thoughtful mind.”—Zvangelical Magazine. 

Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Just published, price 2s. 
E ASTY Bg peng ery of REBEL BELLI- 
CY, and our Right to Complain of It. By 


GER 
GEORGE BEMIS ie Boston, U.S. 
Willis & Sotheran, 136, Strand. 





Just published, price 1s. 6d. 


panacuay and the WAR in LA PLATA. 


London: Edward Stanford, 6, Ch aring Cross, S.W. 





This day is published, price 6d. 


REE and OPEN WORSHIP in the PARISH 
CHURCHES of ENGLAND: 
A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of omeetets on Sunday 
Evening, October Ist, 136: 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 


'7ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1866, 36th year, 
now ready. The Yearof Prophecy! Peace in America was 
foretold at p. 44 Almanac for 1865 ; and Eh’ Great Cattle Plague at 
p. 42, Almanac for 1864. G. Berger, Newca natle. street, Strand. 
The Handbook of Astrology, Vol. I. and Vol. II., now on Sale 
by Zadkiel. 





THE FERN SEASON, 
EWMAN'S BRITISH FERNS (School Edi- 
tion).—Mr. NEWMAN has this day issued a Fourth and 
Peonter Edition of his HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, with 4 
Plates, full seoetotions,, ies of Localities, and ample Instruc- 





tions for Cultivati 
John Van Voorst, 1, ~aternoster-row. 


THE NEW NOVELS | DR. OGILVIE’S 
Ready at all the Libraries, | ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 


~ > a ed 


DR. HAROLD. By Mrs. Gascoigne, | Just published, imperial 16mo. 896 pp. cloth, 108. 6d.; half 


Author of ‘Tempation ; or, a Wife’s Perils.’ 3 vols. morocco, 138. 


TION. Any, ETY MOLOGIC: AL, PRONOUNCING and EX. 


ventures of a Queen’s Aide- sik aaa. By, "c aptain W. W. PLANATORY. Pre 
‘ pared specially for the Use of © 
KNOLLYS, 98rd Sutherland Highlanders. vols. | and pe maael Schools. By Se OGILVIE, LL.D. owe 
“This is a brisk, rattling story of military at an success, by | about 300 Engravings on Wood. 


a writer who has personally seen much of that about which he! « This excellent work supplies a want which has long been felt 


writes, and can, moreover, write well about that which he has | 
personally seen. "Ww ith young soldiers * Oswald Hastings’ will be | by teachers and pupils in our colleges and advanced school: 2 


pop yular, and it will be heard of in dré —s 

. ‘We gordially recommend this book, ft lo s most admirable | dents wa the Upper Forms of our Pubie Schools. Che of Sta. 

. ” a y 0 0 urchma 
novel. The adventures of the hero are thrilling in ——— we valuable work, and one which, though chiefly intended 

~ * | for the aoa student, will not seldom aid the mature scholar,” 

Educational Times. 
“ Altogether this is, we think, Dig 4 commendable work.... 

r fin 


ANDREW RAMSAY, of ERROL. He who relies on it will hardly eve: himself mistaken, ve 
3y the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN ARNOLD,’ &. 3 vols. teens 
*** Andrew Ramsay ’ is a story quite interesting enough to 
insure perusal.”— Atheneum. | 
‘his book will be read with pleasure and profit.”— Pos | Large vo. cloth, 258. 
‘A very interesting story. The descriptions of Edinburgh 


scenes and society are especially attractive. | The COMPREI {[ENSIVE ENGLISH 


Caledonian Mercury. 
BIGUION ARE EXHAN AIOE EOS CE NCTNG 
OLOGIC! OHN OG y 
The LADY of WINBURNE. By nunciation adapted to . best. Modern Usage, + RICHARD 
ALICE KING, Author of ‘ Eveline,’ &. 3 vols. CULL, F.8.A. Above Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood. 
**This work is a better than nthe of the author’s former *“We do not hesitate to recommend this Dictionary as, next to 
ATL 


stories, plea they were. Miss King gives us in this book | the more costly and cumbrous * Imperial,’ the very best that hag 
a very inte ng plat, and keeps = interest alive with a well- yet been compiled. "— London Review. 


“*A capital book of adventure.”—Star. 





sustained mystery. If Miss King can go on improving at the rate This is unquestionably the best Dictionary of the En; 
evidenced by ‘T + Lady of Winburne,” a day will come when she | Me, of ite sise and scope, that has yet appeared. nee 
will not want troops of readers.”— Examiner. | Nonconformist. 
2 | 
The PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited a 
by the AUTHOR of ‘MARGARET and HER BRIDES- | 2 large vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, 42. 


MAIDS,’ &. 3 vols. 


og: re adwiciile novel, as pure and noble in motive and moral The IM PERIAL DICTIONARY, 


as it is interesting and affecting as a story. The delicate and 


refined taste, the unexaggerated simplicity of style, and the fer- ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC. Adapt. 
vour and pathos which marked the former works of this lady, are ed to the present state of Literature, Science, and Art; and 
all recognizable in ‘ The Pemberton Family.’ ’”’°—Post. | containing an Extensive Collection of Words, Terms, and 


| JOHN — Vin Lie a“ instish rag iene Pod 
. PYyYT W | OHN OGIL . ustrated by above 2,500 En- 
ALSO, NEXT WEEK. | gravings on Wood. 


M j “Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dictior 
AGNES. By Ts. Oliphant, Author that exists, but so far as the actual state of knowledge permit 
of ‘ The Life of Edward Irving,’ &e. 3 vols. has made some approach towards perfect ion.” 


British Quarterly Review. 


Hurst & Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great | 
Marlborough-street. | London: Buackie & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited). 


CENTRAL OFFICES:—25, PALL MALL, and 30, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, LONDON, SW. 
CITY BRANCH :—69, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. 
BRIGHTON BRANCH :—32, NEW ROAD, (three doors from North Street). 


MANCHESTER BRANCH :—60, LOWER KING-STREET. 
With Three Hundred Agencies in Town and Country. 








Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per Annum upwards. 





LISTS of BOOKS in Circulation, Rates of Subscription, and all other information, forwarded 


(free) on application. 
By order, HENRY FOWLER, Secretary. 
25, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


CRAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION 


Entitles Subscribers to select and retain as their own property SHEET MUSIC published by Cramgr & Co. to the value of 
FIVE GUINEAS. 
The New System is offered to the Public under the following limitations, viz.:— 
1, It is intended for Private Individuals only. 
2. Subscribers may select their Five Guineas’ worth of Music whenever they please within a period of One Year 
from the Date of Subscription. 
3. One Copy only of any Piece can be furnished during the currency of a Subscription. 
4, Music selected by Subscribers cannot be exchanged or returned. 
N.B.—CRAMER & CO. desire to have it clearly understood that their New System allows Subscribers to keep, as 
their own property, Five Guineas’ worth of their Sheet Music, calculated at the marked price. 
Subscription (renewable at any time), including Catalogues, 2ls., or 25s. if the Music be sent by post; payable in 


advance. 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street, W. 


CRAMER & CO. (LIMITED) Let on Hire the 


following PIANOFORTES for Three Years, after which, and without any further payment whatever, the Instru- 
ment becomes the property of the Hirer :— 








28 Guinea Pianette, in Rosewood or Walnut... aa ... £2 12s. 6d. per quarter. 
42 Guinea Drawing-room Model Cottage, Rosewood or Walnut ... £3 188. 9d. per quarter. 
60 Guinea Semi- -oblique, Rosewood or Walnut = ios «.. £5 5s. per quarter. 


Other Instruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c., may also be hired on the same system. 
Every Instrument is warranted of the very best manufacture, inferior Pianofortes being entirely excluded from the 
stock, Quarterly Payments are required. Instruments packed free, and forwarded direct to the Country. 


*,* HARMONIUMS ON THE SAME SYSTEM. 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the Largest in Europe), 207 and 209, Regent-street, W. 
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MR MU 
LIST OF FORTH 


ALBEMARLE-STBEET, October, 1865. 


RRAY’S 
COMING WORKS. 








KING GEORGE the THIRD’S CORRE- 
SPONDENCE with LORD NORTH, 1769-82. From the Royal Library 
at Windsor. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by W. BODHAM 
DONNE. 8vo. (Published by permission. ) 


The ZAMBESI and its TRIBUTARIES; and 


the DISCOVERY of LAKES SHIRWA and NYASSA, 1858-1864. By 


DAVID and CHARLES LIVINGSTONE. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 
[Nov. 10. 


“It has been my object in this work to give as clear an account as I was able of 
tracts of country previously unexplored, with their river systems, natural productions, 
and capabilities; and to bring before my countrymen and all others interested in the 
cause of humanity the misery entailed by the slave-trade in its inland phases: a subject 
on which I and my companions are the first who have had any opportunities of forming 
ajudgment....I would hope that, whatever my descriptions want in clearness or literary 
skill may in a measure be compensated by the novelty of the scenes described, and the 
additional information afforded on that curse of Africa, and that shame, even now, in the 


nineteenth century, of an European nation—the slave-trade.”—Preface. 


The HARVEST of the SEA. A Contribution 


to the Natural and Economic History of British Food Fishes. By JAMES 
G. BERTRAM. Illustrations. 8vo. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 


JEWISH CHURCH. By DEAN STANLEY. Part IlL—SAMUEL 
tothe CAPTIVITY. Maps. 8vo. 16s. [Nov. 10. 


NOTES on the BATTLE of WATERLOO. 


By the late Gen. Sir JAMES SHAW KENNEDY, K.C.B.; with a 
Memoir of his Life and Services. Plans. 8vo. 


MEMORIALS of SERVICE in INDIA, from 


the Correspondence of the late MAJOR MACPHERSON, C.B., Agent for 
the Suppression of Human Sacrifices in Orissa, and at the Court of Scindiah 
during the Mutiny. Edited by HIS BROTHER. Illustrations. 8vo. 


A HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE, from the 


Earliest Times to the Present Day. Based on ‘The Handbook of Archi- 
tecture,’ revised, augmented, and re-arranged. By JAMES FERGUSSON, 
F.R.S. Illustrations. Vol. I. 8vo. (Uniform with ‘The Modern Styles 
of Architecture.’) 


LIVES of BOULTON and WATT. Com- 


prising a History of the Invention and Introduction of the Steam-Engine. 
By SAMUEL SMILES. Illustrations. 8vo. (Being a Continuation of 
‘The Lives of the Engineers.’) 

**Mr. Smiles has had full access to the Soho papers, and to the extensive original 
correspondence between Boulton and Watt, so that an authentic history may be looked 
for. Mr. Percival Skelton has been making drawings of many objects of interest connected 
With the Soho firm, one of the most curious of which is an accurate representation of 
Watt's private workshop at Heathfield, as it was left at his death forty-six years ago, the 
room having been opened only for the third time, a few weeks since, to enable the drawing 
to be made,”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


The AGAMEMNON of SCHYLUS and 


BACCHANALS of EURIPIDES; with Passages from the Lyric and 


Later Poets of Greece. Translated by DEAN MILMAN. Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 


| MEMOIR of SIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A., 


| Architect. By his Son, Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D. Illustrations, 8vo. 


| 

| A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the BIBLE, 
| for the Use of Families and Students, Condensed from the Larger Dictionary. 
| Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 

[Vov. 10. 


‘“*A Dictionary of the Bible, in some form or another, is indispensable for every 
| family. The Divine, the Scholar, and all who desire to investigate, must still have 
| recourse to the Larger Dictionary; but to students in the Universities, to PRIVATE 
FAMILIES, and in general to that numerous class of persons who must be contented with 
results, this Concise Dicrionany will supply all the necessary information for the eluci- 
dation and explanation of the Bible.” —Pre/face. 


PEKING and the PEKINGESE, during the 
First Year of the British Embassy at Peking. By Staff-Surgeon D. F. 
RENNIE, M.D. With Original Illustrations. 2 vols. post ~" ss tin 

Nov. 10. 


MEMOIRS ILLUSTRATIVE of the ART of 


GLASS PAINTING. By the late CHARLES WINSTON. Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 


WILD WALES: its People, Language, and 


Scenery. By GEORGE BORROW, Author of ‘The Bible in Spain.’ A 
New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. 


A SMALL BOOK of CLASSICAL MYTHO- 


LOGY. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. Illustrations. 18mo. (Uniform 
with Dr. Wm. Smith’s Smaller Histories.) 


CHINESE MISCELLANIES: a Collection 


of Essays and Notes. By Sir JOHN FRANCIS DAVIS, Bart. K.C.B. 
Post 8vo. 


The MONASTERIES of the LEVANT. By 


the Hon. ROBERT CURZON. A New and Cheaper Edition. Illustrations, 
Post 8vo. 


The ANCIENT EASTERN MONARCHIES, 


Vol. III.; containing MEDIA. By Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON, 
M.A. Illustrations. 8vo. 


The STUDENTS MANUAL of OLD TES- 


TAMENT HISTORY. From the Creation to the Return of the Jews 
from Captivity. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. Maps, Post No: =o 
Nov. 10. 


“The great progress that has been made in Biblical studies of late years demands 
some better Text-Book for the illustration of Old Testament History than we yet possess 
in our School and College Literature. Besides giving the History recorded in the Old 
Testament with the necessary explanations and illustrations, this Work will contain an 
account of numerous other subjects, such as the Antiquities of the Jews, the geography 
of the countries and places mentioned in the Old Testament, together with Tables of 
Weights and Measures, G ical and Chronological Tables, &c.” 


} 





The STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE: a Sys- 
tematic Abridgment of the Commentaries, adapted to the Present State of 
the Law. By Rk. MALCOLM KERR, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. tN - 

ov. , 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE-STREET. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ZESOP’S FABLES. Translated into English, with Instructive 
Applications, &&. By SAMUEL CROXALL, D.D. A New Edition, with 110 Pictures, 
oer the finest style of Wood Illustrations, and numerous Ornamentations. Crown 8yvo. 
cloth gilt, 58. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS (The). A New and elegantly-printed 
Edition, revised by the Rev. GEORGE FYLER TOWNSEND, for use in the family circle or 
for age in schools. With 16 large Plates, by Houghton, Dalziel, &c. 1 vol. 640 pp. crown 
8vo. gilt, 58. 


AUNT LOUISA’S LONDON TOY-BOOK. With 24 
Ls: ad Original Plates, printed in Oil Colours by Kronheim. Demy 4dto. cloth, elegantly 
» 58. 
Or, separately, 
AUNT LOUISA’S LONDON TOY-BOOKS. 


trations, beautifully printed in Colours, demy 4to. printed wrappers, _ 1s. 


- THE RAILW at ABC, | 3. NURSERY RH 
. A, APPLE PI 4. CHILDHOOD’S Mi APPY HOURS. 


With Tllus- 


AUNT LOUISA’s SUNDAY PICTURE-BOOKS. Demy 4to. 
1, JOSEPH and his BRETHREN. 
wrapper. 1s. 


2. PROVERBS (The) of SOLOMON. With 12 Original Illustrations, printed in Colours. 
wrapper. 18. 


With 12 Original Illustrations, printed in Colours. Fancy 


Fancy 


BEETON’S ANNUAL. An Original Book for the Young. 
With 6 Coloured Plates and upwards of 60 Wood Engrayings. Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 63. 


BOOK of NONSENSE 
EDWARD LEAR. 
cover, 33. 6 


With the Plates Coloured, 62. 
In Shilling Books, three sorts, wi 
—— Or Fully Coloured, 22. 


BOY'S SHILLING BOOK (The) of GAMES, SPORTS, 
PASTIMES, and PURSUITS. By the Writer of the ‘ Boy’s Own Maganine. ” With upwards 
of 200 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. stilf cover, 1s. 


BOYS of HOLY WRIT and BIBLE NARRATIVES 
as ae Illustrations, printed in Colours. Square feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled 
ards, 38. 6d. 


COUNTRY SCENES and the FOUR SEASONS. By 
Mrs. HARRIET MYRTLE. With Illustrations by John Absolon, printed in Colours. 
Square feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


ELLEN MONTGOMERY’S BOOKSHELF. By the Authors 
of the ‘ Wide, Wide World.’ With 8 Original Filustentions by J. D. Watson, printed in Colours 
by Dalziels. Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 3s. 


EVENINGS at HOME. By Mrs. Barspavtp and Dr, AIKEN 
New Edition, with Original Ilustratic ons. Feap. Svo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
Fancy boards (Warne’s Juvenile Library), 1s. 6d. 


FEMALE CHARACTERS of HOLY WRIT. 
HUGH HUGHES. Wei Oviginal Illustrations, printed in Colours. 
gilt, bevelled boards, 33. 6d. 

GAY’S FABLES. 
120 Drawings by William Harvey. 

GUARDIAN ANGEL'S WHISPER (The); or, Words of 
Counsel and Words of Comfort, taken from ‘tee Scripture, and arranged ee Every-Day Use. 
oe on toned paper, with ¢ mental ders, designed by Albert H. Warren, engraved 
by L. Thomas, and accom} 1 5 rial Illustrations from the Great Masters. 
ae 8yo. elegant binding, clo g 6d. 

HALF-HOURS of ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected and 
Edited, with Notes, by CHARLES KNIGHT. A New Edition, containing Choice Extracts 
from Thierry, Clarendon, Macaulay. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 650 pp. with Index, 5s. 

HALF-HOURS with the BEST AUTHORS. Selected and 


Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. 2 thick 8vo. vols. with Steel Portraits, new cloth binding, 9s. 


HALLS (Mrs. 8S. C.) TALES of WOMAN’S TRIALS. A 


New Edition, with Choice Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, new style, 5s. 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT (BEETON’S BOOK of) 


(The). 


With 100 Illustrations. 


Eighteenth Thousand. By 


Oblong demy, boards, with a new Coloured 








th Coloured covers, each 12. 








By the Rey. 
Square feap. 8vo. cloth 
Edited by the Rev. O. F. Owen. With 
Square feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 









With ms ar new Coloured Cookery Plates. Post Svo. 750 pp. half roan. The Eightieth 
housand. 
IN and OUT of SCHOOL. With 26 Original Designs by 


John Absolon. Imperial 8vo. boards, 2s. 6d. 


With the Plates coloured, cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 











JUVENILE VERSE and PICTURE BOOK. A Selection 
from our best Modern Poets. Printed with elegant borders around each page, and lustrateg 
with 70 beautiful and artistic Woodcuts by Tenniel, W cigall, John Gilbert, W. B. Scott, &, 
Sma!l 4to. cloth gilt, and gilt edges, bevelled boards, 78. 6d. 


KARR’S TOUR ROUND MY GARDE With Coloured 


Frontispiece and Title, and numerous Illustrations by W. = Large feap. 8v 
boards, cloth gilt, 5s. . y sted ae 


KINGSTON’S (W. H. G.) ANTONY WAYMOUTH ; or, 
ps dag oy man Adventurers. With 16 large Page Illustrations. Square feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt 


LANCASTER’S (C.) MARIAN and HER PUPILS. Second 


Edition. With Illustrations, feap. 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


MANUAL of DATES (The). By George H. Townsend. A 


Dictionary of Reference to all the most Important Events in the History of Mankind to be 
found in Authentic Records. Crown 8vo. half bound, 950 pp. 12s. 6d. 


MAVOR’S ILLUSTRATED ALPHABET and PRIMER, 


Crown 8vo. with 250 Pictures, cloth limp, 1s. 


MILDRED’S WEDDING. The New Novel. 


of ‘The Kiddle-a-Wink.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


MILESTONES of LIFE (The). By the Rey. A. F. Thomson, 


B.A. Elegantly printed, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 58. 


MITFORD’S (Miss) TALES and STORIES from AMERICAN 


WRITERS. Edited by L. V. With Illustrations printed in Colours. Feap. 8yo. cloth g 


MONTGOMERY’S (JAMES) POEMS. Selected and edited 


by the Rev. R. A. WILMOTT. With Steel Portrait and 100 iia by B. Foster, J. Wolf, and 
John Gilbert. 4to. cloth, elegantly gilt, and gilt edges, 12s. 
NURSERY RHYMES (OUR FAVOURITE). With up. 


wards of 100 Illustrations, by Bayes, T. Dalziel, and Zwecker, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
Small 4to. cloth gilt, 3. 6d. 


By the Author 


NURSERY RHYMES. 
viz. :— 
1. NURSERY RHYMES and SONGS. 6d. 
2. NURSERY RHYMES, GAMES, RIDDLES, and CHARMS. 6d. 
3. OLD MOTHER HUBBARD and HOUSE THAT JAOK BUILT. 6d. 
4 
5 


Imperial 16mo. handsome wrapper, 


. OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG and FROG THAT WOULD A WOOING GO. 6d. 
. OLD MOTHER GOOSE and HISTORY OF TOM THUMB. 6d. 
The same fully Coloured, handsome wrapper, each 1s. 


NURSERY TALES (The BOOK of): a Keepsake for the 


Young. A thoroughly revised Edition, containing—Cinderella, Jack the Giant-Killer, Redcap, 
Sleeping Beauty, Yellow Dwarf, Blue Beard, The Three Soldiers, Snowdrop, The Invisible 
Prince, Beauty and the Beast, Valentine and Orson, The White Cat, Goody Two Shoes, Golden 
Goose, Children in the Wood, "The Enchanted H: and, Whittington and his Cat, &. Il ted 
throughout by Frankin, Selous, John Gilbert, &c. Ymperial 16mo. cloth, elega antly gilt, 58. 


—— With the Plates elegantly Coloured, 9s. 


NUTTALL (Dr.) STANDARD PRONOUNCING DIC. 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH L peal aa Based on the labours of all eminent Lexico 
graphers, with many thousands of New Words, which have of late been called into existence. 
960 pp. crown 8vo. half roan, 7s. 


Half calf extra, marbled edges, ‘Los, 6d. 


POETS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. Selected and 
Edited by the Rev. ROBERT ARIS WILLMOTT. Illustrated with One Hundred Engravings 
by Eminent Artists. Post 4to. elegantly bound, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of a RAVEN. By the Author of ‘ Wild 


Sports of the World.’ Feap. 8vo. cloth, with 8 Page Illustrations, 2s. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Complete Edition. 
gilt and gilt edges, with Original Illustrations, 2s. 
(Warne’s Juvenile Library.) Boards, 1s. 6d. 


SANDFORD and MERTON. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 2s. 
(Warne’s Juvenile Library.) Fancy boards, 1s. 6d. 


WATCHWORDS for the CHRISTIAN YEAR, drawn from 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. Printed on toned paper, with Ornamental Bondars, designed by 
Albers H. Warren, engraved by W. L. Thomas, and 6 Illustrations representing the Evan 
gelists, St. Paul, &e., after ALAM, Guido, and Thorwaldsen. Crown 8vo. elegant binding, 
cloth gilt and, gilt edges, 78. 6d. 


WARNE’S PICTURE-BOOK, containing Designs by almost 


everyre sive Artist of the past twenty yoann, with apyeepeiate Stories or Rhymes. Royal 4to. 
boards, new style of cover, 5s. 


With the Plates finely Coloured, 10s. 6d. 


WARNE’S EIGHTPENNY JUVENILES. Post 18mo. with 
new Illustrations, new type, elegantly printed. Cloth gilt. 
1. TRUTH and FALSEHOOD. | 3. PATIENT HENRY. 





Feap. Svo. cloth 





With Original Tllustrations. 








2. DREAM CHILDREN. 4. ANDERSEN’S TALES. 


* A Detailed Catalogue gratis on application. 





LONDON: 


15, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
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CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Earliest Period to our Own Times. 
In One thick Volume, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


From the Evccationat Times, 


“ We know no work in the language superior to that before us, whether as a preparatory class book for young can- 
didates, or as an introduction generally to the careful and elaborate study of English History.” 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


In Eight Volumes, large 8vo. price 3, 16s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, illustrated with many Hundred Woodcuts 
and Steel Engravings, and 


DEDICATED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


From the WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


"So far as we are acquainted with this comprehensive History, we cannot hesitate to recommend the results of Mr. 
Knight's seven years’ labour. He has probably done all that talent, industry, uprightness, and an enlightened sy m- 
pathy could do. His History is probably the most available, and the most informing History of England that we 
possess. It has one cardinal moral merit: it is a thoroughly patriotic history—the production of an educated English- 
man who loves his country, without concealing his country’s faults, and without hating the country of a neighbour. 


It has the merit of being readable, and presenting a complete and often graphic narrative of nearly two thousand years 
of England’s fortunes and of England’s action.” 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


PASSAGES OF A WORKING LIFE DURING 
HALF-A-CENTURY. 


With a Prelude of Early Reminiscences. 
In Three Epochs, each forming a volume; price 11. 11s. 6d. post 8vo. bound in cloth. 
Hither Volume may be had separately. 
«Mr. Charles Knight has been, beyond-any man of his time, with perhaps the exception of Mr. Robert Chambers 


, 
the most active and successful Diffuser of Useful) Knowledge. Yet, in our opinion, of the many volumes he has put 


forth, no one is more replete with profitable and entertaining knowledge than that which we now lay down with 
regret.”"—Saturday Review. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY OF 
Literature, Art, Science, and Popular Information, 
Is published every Saturday, price 3d. ; in‘'Monthly Parts, price 1s.;.and in Half-yearly Volumes, price 7s. 6d, 


SANS MERCI; or, KESTRELS AND FALCONS, 


A New Novel by the AUTHOR of ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,’ 


Was commenced in Number 328. 


NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH FERNS: 


BEING FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SPECIES AND VARIETIES OF FERNS FOUND IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 
The FIGURES NATURE-PRINTED by HENRY BRADBURY. 
In Two Volumes, royal 8vo. price 3/, 





‘Leaves and roots, to the minutest fibre, being reproduced with the most scrupulous exactness and delicacy, while 
the various tints are faithfully preserved; surely the force of imitation can no further go. The description and history 
of the Ferns in this publication are ample and lucid.’’—Art-Journal, 





CHEAP NOVELS. 
The SILVER CORD. By Shirley Brooks, Author of ‘The Gordian 


Knot,’ ‘ Aspen Court,’ &c. Price 6s. with an Illustration. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of ‘East 


Lynne,’ ‘ The Channings,’ &c. In One volume, fcap. 8vo. price 6s. with an Dlustration. 


LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author 


of ‘East Lynne,’ ‘ Verner’s Pride,’ &c. Price 6s. with Illustration. 


WAIT for the END. AStory. By Mark Lemon. Price 6s. with 


Illustration. (In the Press. 


EVAN HARRINGTON. A Novel. By George Meredith. Price 


6s, with Illustration. (In the Press. 








NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
CCL. OCTOBER, 1865. 8vo. price 63. 


Contents. 
1, Journals and Correspondence of Miss Berry. 
2. Life in the Criminal Class 
The Rock-Cut Temples of ¢ india. 
ri Life of Carl Maria von Weber. 
5. Campbell's Frost and Fire 
6. Posthumous Writings of "Alexis de Tocqueville. 
7. Palgrave’s Arabia. 
8. The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland. 
9. Sir Thomas Wyse’s Peloponnesus. 
10. American Psychomancy. 








No. 


Il. 


LORD MACAULAYS SPEECHES, 
People’s Edition, in Three Monthly Parts, crown 8vo. price ie. 
each. Parr IJ. on the 3ist instant. 


Ill, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
REIGN of GEORGE III. By WILLIAM N. MASSEY. 
Cabinet Edition, in 4 Monthly vols. price 6s. each. Vo. I. 
now ready. 

Iv. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of the 
REIGN of CHARLES I. and the COMMONWEALTH. 


By G. BRODIE, Esq., Eiuiciegugher Royal of Scotland. 
Second Edition. '3 vols. svo Un November. 


Vv. 


JOURNATSandCORRESPONDENCE 


of Miss BERRY. From the Year 1783 to 1852. Edited by 
LADY THERESA LEWIS. 3 vols. 8vo. with 3 Portraits, 428. 


MOZARTS LETTERS, Edited by Dr. 
NOHL. Translated by LADY WALLACE, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
with Portrait and Fac-simile. [Just ready. 


VIL. 


The AMULET: a Tale of Spanish Cali- 
fornia. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. Post 8vo. with 
Map, price 68. LOn Thursday next. 

VIII. 


TRAVELS in EGYPT and SYRIA. By 
8. 8. HILL, Author of ‘ Travels in Siberia.’ 1 vol. 8vo 
(On Thursday ‘next. 
Ix. 


TRANSYLVANIA; its Products and its 


People. By CHARLES BON! ER. 8yvo. with Ma “7 and nume- 


rous Illustrations. Just ready. 
The LIFE of MAN 5 SYMBOLIZED by 
the MONTHS of _the YEAR: Text selected by R. PIG 


Many Hundred Woodcut Illustrations by John Leighton, 
F.S.A. 4to. 31s. 6d. cloth, or 56s. morocco. 
[At the end of October. 
x. 


RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON. FIRST SERIES. By B. With 41 


A. K. 
Woodeuts from — ul Designs by R. T. Prickett, Crown 
8yo. 128. 6d. cloth. (On November 10, 


XII. 
The WORSHIP of BAALIM in ISRAEL. 
Based on the Work of Dr. R. DOZY. By Dr. H. OORT. 
Se ws? from the Dutch, with Notes, Zz the Right Rev. 
- COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 4s. 6d. 

XII 
The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN;; with 
English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. by Tr. C. 
SAN DARS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. 8yo. 15s. 


XIv. 


The ILIAD of HOMER in ENGLISH 


HEXAMETER VERSE. By J. HENRY DART, M.A., of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 


xv. 


By Cuartres BaRWELL 
{On Thursday next. 


TEA: a Poem. 


COLES. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
XVI. 


MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA, 
abridged from Dr. PEREIRAS ELEMENTS, by F. y. 


FARRE, M.D., assisted by R. BENTLEY, M.R.C.S., and R. 
Ww ARINGTON, F.R.S. lvol. 8vo. {On the 31st instant. 


xXvil. 


The TREASURY of BOTANY, on the 


Lay 3 of cerry Popular Soeneeries, Edited by J. LIND- 


EY 4 1.D. , and T. MO p. 8vo. with 
a ae ead Woodcuts ‘oom ‘isclnnan: by W. i Fitch. 
[On November 9. 


XVII. 


ELEMENTS of PROGNOSIS in CON- 


SUMPTION. By J. E. POLLOCK, M.D., Physician to the 
— — Consumption and Diseases of the — 
de 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 





London; BrapBury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C, 


XUM 


and DYER. 
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~ NOVELS IN DEMAND 


At every Library in the Kingdom. 





GUY DEVERELL. 
By SHERIDAN LE FANU, 


Author of ‘ Uncle Silas.” Second Edition. 


MR. HOGARTH’S WILL. 


By the Author of ‘Clara Morrison, | The SECOND VOLUME of the LIFE | 


‘Tender and True,’ &c. 


CONSTANCE SHER- 
WwoOobD. 


By the Hon. LADY GEORGIANA 
FULLERTON, 


Author of * Ladybird,’ ‘ Too Strange Not to be True.’ 


THE BUCKLYN SHAIG. 


By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MONT- 
GOMERY. 


GOD’S PROVIDENCE 
HOUSE. 


SECOND EDITION. 


By Mrs. LINNZUS BANKS. 


THE GUARDIAN. 
By EMILIE CARLEN, 


Author of ‘ The Rose of Tisleton.’ 


On the 26th of October, 


THE CYPRESSES. 


By the Author of ‘Caste,’ and ‘Mr. 
Arle.’ 





RICHARD BENTLEY, 


New Burlington- -street. 


In 8vo. with Maps, Plans, &c., Volume the Second of 


THE HISTORY 


OF THE 


AMERICAN WAR. 


By Lrevt.-Cot. FLETCHER, 


Scots Fusilier Guards. 





RicHarD BentLEy, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





To be published 


In 2 vols. post Syo. 2is 


immediately, 


s. With Steel Portrait, 
HAREM LIFE 
IN 
EGYPT AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By EMMELINE LOTT, 


Formerly Governess to H.H. the Grand Pacha 
IBRAHIM of EGYPT. 








RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





| 
| 


13, Great Marlborough: street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS. 
PREPARATION. 


—— 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPON.- 


2 of FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COMBER- 
MER E, G.C.B.,&c. From his Family Papers. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits and other Llustrs ations. 


sv 





of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. From his Private c orrespondence | 
and Family Papers. By EL METEYARD. Dedicated, 
by permission, to the Ricut TON W.E. ‘S LADSTONE, | 


*,* This volume (completing the work) will be embellished 
with nearly 300 beautiful Illustrations. 


‘From CADET to COLONEL: the) 


Record of a Life of Active Service. By Major-General Sir 
a AS SEATON, K.C.B. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illus- 
rations. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE on the CON- 


TINENT. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘The Life of | 
Edward Irving,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. | 


The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY’S 


LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS, Vols. III. and IV. com- 
pleting the work. 





SPORT and SPORTSMEN: a Book 


of Recellections. By CHARLES STRETTON, Esq. 2 vols. 


SOCIAL LIFE in FLORENCE. By 


COUNT CHARLES ARRIVABENE, Author of ‘ Italy under | 
Victor Emmanuel.’ 2 vols. | 


| 





FORTHCOMING NOVELS. 


AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
of ‘The LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, &c. 3 vols. [0et. 20. | 
| 


A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of; 


Pa HALIFAX,’ ‘CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE,’ &c. ' 
2 vols. 
| 


DR. HAROLD. By Mrs. Gascoigne, 


Author of ‘TEMPTATION ; or, a WIFE’S PERILS,’ &c. 
ols. [Now ready. 


HESTER’S SACRIFICE. By the 


Author of ‘ST. OLAVE’S,’ &. 3 vols. 


FIDES; or, the Beauty of Mayence. 


Adapted from the G yerman. By Sir LASCELLES WRAXALL, 
Bart. 3 vols. 





Mrs. MARSH. 3 vols. 


|The CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE. By 


| the Author of ‘LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.’ 3 vols. 


CHEAP EDITION of ST. OLAVE’S. 


Illustrated by J. E. MILLAIS, Le A. Price 53. bound. Form 

ing the New Volume of ‘SHURST & BLACKETT’S STAN. 
|” ARD LIBRARY of POPULAR MODERN WORKS 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


[October 20. 
ALSO, 
NEW NOVELS BY 
| The Hon. Mrs. Norton. = 


| She Rev. J. M. Bellew. 


| san Lemon. 
| | Walter Thornbury. 
The Author of ‘No Church,’ &c. 
The Author of ‘Grandmother's 


| Money,’ &c. 


| HESPERUS ; 


CHRONICLES of DARTMOOR. By, 


TRUBNER & CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
AND WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


—_.>—_ 


AUGUSTE COMTE and POSITIVISM. By 
JOHN STUART MILL, Esq., M.P. 8vo. cloth, pp. 200, 
[In a few days, 
A GENERAL VIEW of POSITIVISM. B 
AUGUSTE COMTE. Translated by Dr. J. H. BEIDG Ee 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. Ready. 


| The PREFACE and CONCLUDING RE. 


MARKS of PART V. of the PENTATE pos and BOOK 
of JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right 
Rev. JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal, 
Printed separately, by request. 8vo. sewed, 18. (This day. 


An ESSAY on the CANTICLES, or the SONG 
of SONGS, with a Translation of the Poem and Short Bove 
natory Notes. By the Rev. W. HOUGHTON, M.A. F 
a of Preston on the Wild Moors, Shropshire. 8vo. re 

2s. 6d. (This day. 


PRESENT RELIGION, as a Faith owning 


Author of with Thought. Part I. By SARA 8S. HENNELL, 
Author o' aaa in Aid of Faith.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 570, 7, ady. 


A HISTORY of the pry MONARCHY, 


from the a of Samuel to — a Cap. 
y 


tivity. ANCIS WILLI AM NEWMAN, former 
Fellow of fallinl College, Oxford. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 
cloth, 88. 6d. is day. 


The COLLECTED WRITINGS of W. J. FOX. 
Post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. each volume. Vol. I. Lectures on 
the Corruptions, &c., of Christianity, with other published 
Lectures and Sermons prior to 1824. Vol, II. Christ and 
Christianity. 2vols. inl. Vol. I11. Miscellaneous Lectures 
and Sermons, and Twenty 
Morality inculcated i in the H 


or, Forty-five Dog-Post Days. 
By JEAN PAUL PRIEDERICH RICHTER. Translated 
by CHARLES T. BROOKS. 2 vols. post 8vo. oo 188. 


is day. 
TITAN. By Jean Pav FRIEDERICH RICHTER. 


Translated by C.T. BROOKS, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 188. 


CURIOUS FACTS in the HISTORY of 
INSECTS, including Spiders and Scorpions. A Complete 
Collection’ of the Legends, Superstitions, Beliefs, and Omi- 
nous Signs semmeeted with eect Sopecner with their Uses 
in Medicine, Art, and as Food. y FRANK AN. Post 
8yvo. cloth, 78. 6d. uN early ready. 


The CADET ENGINEER;; or, Steam for the 
Sag vii, JOHN H. LONG, Chief Page eae U.S.N., and 
R. H.B Assistant- -Engineer U.S.N. 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 


JACKSON’S GYMNASTICS of the FINGERS 
and WRIST; being a System of Gymnastics intended for 
Developing and Strengthening the Muscles for Musical as 
well as for ae and Medical Purposes. Being Thirty- 
seven Diagram: n the Press, 


A HANDBOOK of BODILY EXERCISES, 
Base dw A. Ravenstein’s * Volks-Turnbuch,’ and Edited 
by E. «. PR AVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S., &c., President of the Ger- 
man Gymnastic Society of London; and JOHN HULLEY, 
Director of the Athletic Club, Liverpool. In 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 40, 
and 700 Woodcut Un preparation. 


Sermons on the Principles of 
oly Scriptures. {This day 


is. 
| _ This will be the most complete work on gymnastics and all 
| descriptions of bodily exercises ever published in the English 


language. 


EAST and WEST: a Diplomatic History of 
the Annexation of the Ionian Islands to the Kingdom of 
Greece. Accompanied by a Translation of the ey 
exchanged between the Greek Government and its 
potentiary at London, and_ a Collection of the Principal 
Treaties, Conventions, and Protocols concerning the Ionian 
Islands and Greece, concluded between 1797 and 1864. By 
STEFANOS XENOS. Royal 8vo. cloth, 12s. (Ready. 


The TWENTY-FOUR BOOKS of the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. Carefully Translated according to the Mas- 
soretic Text, after the best Jewish Authorities, by ISAA! AC 
LEESER. 18mo. bound, 73. 6d. Un a few days. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the DIVINE GOVERN: 
MENT. By Dr. SOUTHWOOD SMITH. New Edition. 
Un preparation. 


The COLLECTED WRITINGS of THEODORE 
PARKER. Edited by FRANCES POWER COBBE. Com- 
plete in 12 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 68. each volume. 

(Ready. 
LESSONS from the WORLD of MATTER and 
the WORLD of MAN. By THEODORE PAREER. rip 
lected from Notes of his Unpublished Sermons, by Gi 
LEIGHTON; and Edited by FRANCES POWE GOBBE 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


| STUDIES NEW and OLD on ETHICAL 
| =~ SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By Miss FRANCES POWER 
OBBE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
|A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETYMO- 
LOGY. By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, M.A. Vol. IIL 
| Part I. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
|The EDDA SAEMUNDAR. Translated into 
English. 12mo. [Nearly ready. 
A GRAMMAR of the CREE LANGUAGE. 
With which is combined an Analysis, of the Chippeway Dia- 
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Elements of Physics, or Natural Philosophy. 
Written for General Use in Non-Technical 
Language. By Neil Arnott, M.D. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Ir the fairy tales of science have become in 
our happy time a property of the poet and 
romance-writer, they have not the less their 
serious side. It is not the object of Physical 
Science to be amusing, to excite wonder and 
laughter ; but simply to be useful to mankind. 
This was its purpose as laid down by Bacon, 
its true lawgiver. Not that we would confine 
his notion of it, like Macaulay, to making 
better shoes, safer medicines, and more easy 
chairs ; these are a part of the great gifts which 
Bacon exacted from a science of nature, but 
he also expected far greater things, as the con- 
sequences of these and such like improvements: 
a higher state of health for the body and mind, 
nobler stand-points for observation, and a freer 
intellectual life. We have achieved a good 
deal, and in time we shall conquer all that the 
lawgiver led us to expect. Nature was in old 
time our tyrant; under the new system she 
has become our handmaid, doing us all manner 
of service, deftly, swiftly, inexpensively. 

By the aid of physical science we drain our 
mines and supply our cities with water ; we urge 
the forge and turn the spindle ; we propel our 
ships in opposition to the winds and tides ; we 
drive our ponderous trains of carriages with a 





ing the lightning in a wire, and making it run 
to and fro, as our slave, at will. 

We are apt to speak of physical science in 
relation to its value in increasing the enjoy- 
ments of life, without reference to its advantages 
in exalting the powers of the mind. We look 
at science for what may be termed its mar- 
ketable value; we must not forget what Bacon 
offered as its more ennobling end. A drop of 
water falls to the ground: one man studies 
the law by which that fall is regulated, and 
he applies it to turn a mill; but a more 
advanced mind perceives the universality of 
the law, and he shows us how the moon is bound 
by this power to the earth, how the earth and 
all the planets are chained by it to the sun, and 
how that vast orb, with its attendant band of 
worlds, islinked to some still more distant centre, 
around which the planetary system, held by 
this indissoluble chain, revolves as a unit amidst 
the immensity of stellar space. Bacon truly 
calls physics “the root of the sciences and the 
arts,” yet natural philosophy has not even yet, 
in spite of Bacon’s great authority, taken its 
position in the common plans of education. 
This arises partly from a feeling that the degree 
of acquaintance with physics which persons 
almost unavoidably acquire by common expe- 
rience in the world is sufficient for the ordinary 
purposes of life, and from the misconception 
that a deep knowledge of technical mathematics 
is a necessary preliminary to its study. 

Dr. Arnott would remove the first of these 
misconceptions by inquiring, how a child learns 
physics even from those so-called philosophical 
toys whichare placed in his hands? Answering the 





bird-like velocity along our iron roads. Physical 
‘science has taught us to illuminate our streets 
with gas, and to walk securely amidst the ex- | 
plosive vapours of our coal-mines; though | 
man, by disobeying her laws, or neglecting her | 
teachings, often sacrifices himself and his | 
brethren to the spirit of cupidity or of pride. 
Physical science has given us electricity as a 
metallurgist, and as a quick-winged messenger 
to convey, over land and under sea, our words 
and wishes. Again, physical science has made 
light a painter; and the phenomena of each 
kingdom of Nature are faithfully recorded by 
the ethereal artist. 

This is but a rapid sketch, in which we 
attempt to show how much has been gained by 
investigating Nature according to the methods 
which Bacon taught, and which Newton prac- 
tised. Let us remember that thousands of years 
had passed away before Bacon lived—that races 
of men strong in intellect and keen of obser- 
vation had, at many periods and places, shown 
their power of reasoning and of application. 
These races had made discoveries; they had 
thought out great truths; but their enterprises 
were all but barren of results. The Greeks, 
for example, discovered magnetism in the iron 
ore of Magnesia, and knew of electricity as 
developed by friction in amber; but they knew 
Physics only as a name for Nature, and there- 
fore magnetism and electricity were valueless 
to them as agents of life. The aqueducts of the 
Romans remain to us, stupendous evidences of 
engineering skill and of imperial power; but 
they are, at the same time, unmistakable evi- 
dences of their makers’ deficiencies in physical 
knowledge. The closed pipes of the modern 
engineer are a vast advance upon any hydraulic 
work which any Roman ever made,—ever 
dreamt of making. 

Man advances in material prosperity by sub- 
duing Nature. The simplest arts—the mould- 
ing of clay, the melting of sand—are equally 
good evidences of this fact with the most 


inquiry by showing that they give information 
which is exceedingly vague, and not at all such 


although it did not contain any notice of astro- 
nomy or of electricity ; and Arnott’s ‘ Elements 
of Physics, even in its incomplete state, became 
at once a standard book. We believe we may 
refer to it as being, at least, one of the origi- 
nators of that improved taste for natural philo- 
sophy which has marked our progress during 
the past twenty-five years. 

After this long interval Dr. Arnott completes 
his work. The first half, embracing Mechanical 
Physics, has been thoroughly revised, and 
brought up to the present time. The second 
half, which is nearly all new, treats of Heat, 
Light, Electricity and Magnetism, with Astro- 
nomy, and it gives an outline of Popular Mathe- 
matics. It must not be expected that complete 
treatises on any of these branches of science are 
to be found in this volume. Each subject is 
treated of in sufficient detail to render all its 
more striking facts familiar to the careful reader, 
and to give him a sufficient amount of real 
scientific knowledge to prevent his falling into 
important errors upon any point of natural 
philosophy. In this day of progress it is a real 
necessity with every one aspiring to even a re- 
spectable position in society to know something 
of the laws by which terrestrial phenomena are 
accomplished. We know of no work which so 
fully and so faithfully fulfils the duty of sup- 
| plying general readers with this elementary 
| matter as the ‘ Physics’ of Dr. Arnott: “The 

progress of man and the stationary condition 
|of inferior animals (this progress at present 
/more rapid than ever), The divisions of human 
| knowledge, and Natural Philosophy in detail, 
die are the themes here dealt with in mass 





and in detail.” 
| It has been often, and with much truth, 


as is requisite in the practice of the arts. The | urged that our works on science are inferior, 
knowledge gained by untrained experience is |as examples of English composition, to the con- 
still more vague and unsatisfactory; and most | temporary productions in other great branches 
of the popular errors in science—and they are | of our literature. Our men of science certainly 
unfortunately many—are to be referred to this | neglect, as though it were unworthy their 
source. It is quite true that a certain amount | consideration, the graces of style. If we except 
of mathematical knowledge is necessary to the | the works of three or four expert and nimble 
man who would go deep into the study of | writers, we can scarcely remember any treatises 
Nature; but so it is for the banker, the | on science but such as are rendered unneces- 
merchant, and the shop-boy. Dr. Arnott says | sarily dull by the hard and commonplace 
very truly that the mathematical knowledge | character of their composition. Of course, we 
acquired by individuals generally in the com- | have no wish for a comic ‘ Biology,’ or for a light 
mon experience of early years is sufficient to pesos on Logarithms. We do not suppose that 


enable students, with a little help, to compre- | either a treatise on Mechanics or a manual of 
hend the fundamental laws of Nature. The 
following remarks are to the point :— 

“The ignorant man may be said to have charged 
his hundred hooks of knowledge, to use a rude 
simile, with single objects; while the informed 


| Electricity can be produced in the language of 
|what we call “ light literature.” But Darwin 
jis not dull, even when dealing with orchids ; 
| Owen can be lively on osteology, and Lyell can 
| chain his readers to a bare rock ; Herschel can 





advanced of human achievements, such as bind- 


man makes each support a long chain, to which | make the abstrusest laws of Nature interesting. 
thousands of kindred and useful things are attached. | Why then need their brethren be so painful 
The truths of philosophy may be compared to keys | and diffuse / The fault is not in science, which 
which give admission to the richest gardens that (to the bright observer is full of “ fairy tales.” 
se Ag gone ee he a re — om Lyell and Owen have proved that scientific 
unveil e ae nature, an & - — en The | books, without sacrificing any of their exact- 
a med whic tee world may be said to be |2¢Ss» may be written so as to afford much plea- 
ymca ded a Pe ors Ay en gb friendly /sure, and consequently to convey much instrue- 
ie ‘i eee mags ere ‘ 
to him; while the ignorant man is as one ina land | tion. The main thing is to understand the art 
of arranging, with clearness and elegance, the 


of strangers and enemies. A man reading a thou- | : : 
sand volumes of books as agreeable pastime will words through which they desire to convey 


retain only vague impressions ; but he who studies | their ideas and describe their facts. 
the methodized Book of Nature converts the great} Dr. Arnott is a choice example of a 
universe into a simple and sublime history, which |man of science who has learnt the advan- 
is constantly telling of its Maker, and may worthily ‘tages of studying the language which he 
occupy a man’s attention to the end of his days.” | employs. The ‘Elements of Physics’ is written 
Dr. Neil Arnott about thirty years since |in a remarkably clear style; and often, when 
entertained the idea that a work on physics dealing with the more exalted truths, it rises 
could be produced so free from technical lan- | into eloquence, without becoming inflated, The 
guage as to be intelligible to any reader pos- | following paragraph may be regarded as a 
sessing the advantages of an ordinary English | favourable example :— 
education. The experiment was made, and «When treating of the obligations which the 
the result was satisfactory. Within five years | world owed to the ancient Greeks, the reflection 
five large editions of his work were required, | offered itself, how incredible it would have appeared 
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even to the far-seeing Greeks, that the highest at- 
tribute which the popular imagination then assigned 
to Jupiter, the father of their gods, namely, that 
he held in his grasp the obedient lightning, would 
in future time be possessed by any person desiring 
it! Yet, truly, the matter of lightning lies con- 
cealed in every common substance —in the ground, 
the rocks, the water, and can be called into activity 
by simple artificial means, which any student may 
learn to use; and the lightning so aroused may 
be, and is, employed as the common carrier of 
information and messages, conveyed with lightning 
speed between the most distant parts of the earth 
—through the ocean as over the land; and further, 
men are now able to produce by it, anywhere, heat 
more intense than that of the fiercest furnace, light 
as brilliant as that of the sun, and chemical power 
strong enough to break up the most resisting 
unions.” 

Dr. Arnoti’s work, now completed, supplies 
a want. Its value will be as surely felt as 
it was in the years of its first publication; and 
it will be found now, as then, to convey in 
familiar language, to every thinki 
clear and sufficient knowledge of the laws by 
which all the known phenomena of Nature are 
regulated. 





Lo 
ts 





Scotlan ls their Sig- 


Ancient Pillar Stones of 
By 


nificance and Bearing on Ethnology. 





mind, a | 


George Moore, M.D. (Edinburgh, Edmon- | 


stone & Douglas.) 
Dr. Moorethinks he hassucceeded in reading the 
Newton Stone inscriptions. If he had achieved 
the feat, it would be worth all the commemo- 
ration a respectable octavo can give it, and we 
should commend his book, and wish him joy of 
his discovery. But, what is the Newton Stone, 
and how come its inscriptions to be objects of 
curiosity so notable? It is an inscribed pillar 
in Aberdeenshire, which has, longer than any 
similar monument in Great Britain, kept its 
secret from the antiquaries, though that secret 
lies hidden—or rather should be ready to reveal 
itself—under two sets of characters, either of 
which, if understood, would probably be the 
key to the other. Dr. Wil 





on, in his ‘ Prehis- 
toric Annals of Scotland, has set it very graphi- 
cally before the eye of the reader: ‘ One other 
peculiar, and indeed altogether unique, inscrip- 
tion, occurs on a rude, unhewn, standing stone 
of granite, in the vicinity of the Maiden Stone, 
with its mysterious symbols, at Newton, in 
Garioch, Aberdeenshire. The column measures 
fully six feet in height, and about two feet 
in greatest breadth. On its upper part is the 
inscription, extending to six lines, in large and 
sufficiently distinct, but entirely novel and 
unintelligible characters. It has been more 
than once engraved, and repeatedly submitted 
to eminent antiquaries, still remains unde- 
ciphered. Gen. Vallancey, the well-known Trish 

»tirst two words 


antiquary, professed to read th 

of it. What, indeed, would he not have under- 
taken to decipher? These he rendered Gylf 
Gomarra, Prince Gomarra, apparently from 
some slight or fancied resemblance of the 











characters to the corresponding Roman letters; | 


but his Gand F are manifestly the same, and | 





the whole remains an enig The side of the 
stone, however, bears another inscription, which 
appears to have escaped the notice of earlier 
observers. It has recently been pronounced by 
Irish antiquaries an Ogham inscription, and, 
as such, is an object of considerable interest.” 
But, what is the Ogham? The Ogham is a 
species of alphabet indicated by lines and 
notches, like the strokes on a tally-stick; 
many strokes above, below, or across the 
corner-line of the stone standing for such and 
such consonants and vowels. It seems to have 
been designed, at first, as an easier method of 
inscription where skill and tools to cut the 
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nN 





so 


| 








more difficult forms of the regular alphabet 
may have been: wanting, and afterwards, from 
the facility of altering its key, appears to have 
become a plaything of the ecclesiastics, who 
often chose to couch their epitaphs in its 
cryptic forms; and sometimes left their names 
to posterity both in plain Roman letters on the 
faces of their monumental stones, and in these 
Irish Runes down their sides. 

The Newton Stone being a water-rolled 
boulder, has, unfortunately, no definite quoin 
or corner-line; and it is not impossible that 
they who used the Ogham character had a 
separate key, as yet undiscovered, for deter- 
mining the alphabetic value of their tally- 
strokes when arranged on such a surface. This 
is the peculiar difficulty presented by the 
Newton Ogham. The extraordinary and bizarre 
shapes of the characters on the main inscription 
constitute its impediment. 

A question has often been made whether 


these latter characters have not an oriental | 


aspect. Supposing the fact to be so, the next 
question would arise, In what oriental tongue 
do they speak? Dr. Moore answers both ques- 
tions very confidently:—“ The reasons already 
advanced (i.e. the resemblances of particular 
characters to supposed Pali and Arian equiva- 
lents) will probably be sufficient to convince the 
reader that the inscription is certainly Oriental 
and Semitic in its characters, and that, conse- 
quently, the words, also, are likely to be of 
similar origin. ... In fact, they are Hebraic 
both in form and sense.” Dr. Moore, admitting 
the startling nature of his conclusion, deems it 
necessary to justify it at some length in an 
argument which it is but fair to give in his 
own words :— 


‘‘The reader will perhaps say this is a very 
improbable fact indeed. Of course, as sucha thing 
as an inscription in Hebrew on a sculptured stone 
in Scotland, and that too of prehistoric age and in 
Arian letters, has never been suspected to exist, the 
very idea of the discovery of such a monument 
must at first be received with incredulity, and 
probably with a strong impression that the sup- 
posed discovery will prove to be only the invention 
of an ingenious fancy. No doubt it would be more 
natural to expect to find a Celtic, a Phoenician, 
a Roman, ora Danish inscription in Aberdeenshire. 
But that on the Newton stone is neither, and 


certainly, being Oriental, it is as likely to be in |} 


Hebrew as in any other Oriental language. It has 
been said that is impossible; but any one who 
would make such an assertion must have imagined 
at the moment that he possessed a knowledge of all 
the possible in this respect. Why impossible? Is it 
not perfectly well known that Baal was worshipped 


in Aberdeenshire before Christianity was preached | 


there, and that even within the memory of its 


present inhabitants money has been left by will for | 


the purpose of maintaining fires on certain hills in 
honour of Baal ? 


Baal? If, then, Baal-worship existed in the north 
of Scotland, a Hebrew language might have existed 
there in prehistoric times, for is it not a fact that 
both Phoenicians and Hebrews worshipped Baal? 
And then, if Baal-worship extended to Scotland, it 
must have been conveyed there either by Hebrew or 
Phcenician colonists. And in the case of coloniza- 


tion by wanderers of either people, a Hebraic | 


language would have existed in olden times in 
northern Scotland as surely as English now exists 
in Nova Scotia and New Zealand. There is, there- 
fore, no more proper reason for surprise at the dis- 
covery of Hebrew words on the Newton Stone than 
at the appearance of the symbols of Baal-worship, 
such as the sacred bull and so forth, graven on the 
ancient monumental stones of Scotland, which any 
one may see in the National Museum of Anti- 
quities in Edinburgh, or even still better, as so well 
portrayed in Stuart's admirable work, ‘The Sculp- 
tured Stones of Scotland.’ So far, therefore, from 
regarding it as impossible that a memorial in 


What were all the festivities of | 
Bel tane, but feasts connected with the worship of | 


| Hebrew should be found in Aberdeenshire, it 
| becomes highly probable, when all the other known 
| facts in relation to other ancient monuments of 
| that district are fairly considered. As, however, 
| the existence of a Hebraic language amongst any 
| of the prehistoric inhabitants of Scotland has not 
| hitherto been demonstrated, though on philological 
| grounds it might have been suspected ; and as the 
supposed improbability of its existence there will 
naturally suggest that much ingenuity has been 
| exercised to produce a Hebrew reading from the 
| Newton Stone, it will be necessary to set forth the 
reasons for such a reading as clearly as possible, 
| The patient attention of the reader is therefore 
| again solicited while we proceed to the minute con- 
sideration of each word. The Arian characters :of 
the inscription being evident, there is no diffic 
| in conceiving how such letters may have been 
| employed to express Hebrew words. The Arian 
| alphabet is proved to be Semitic, and more nearly 
related to the characters anciently used in writing 
Hebrew than are even those of the modern, or 
| Chaldaic, forms of the Hebrew alphabet; and ag 
Semitic, like the Phcenician and Samaritan, it must 
| have been derived from the same stock as the other 
| Semitic alphabets, and therefore was most prob. 
ably at first employed to express Semitic words, all 
of which in root and derivation must have been 
akin to the Hebrew so well preserved in our sacred 
scriptures of the Old Testament. As, in fact, there 
is no reason to doubt the testimony of advanced 
ethnologists, who assert that the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Palestine were offshoots of the Pali, a 
people who employed the Arian alphabet in 
Northern India, so there is no reason why we should 
not tind Hebrew words in Arian characters, for the 
Pheenicians and the Philistines (originally Arians) 
| spoke the same language as the Jews.” 





“The first word is Begooba,” &c., and the 
result, in plain English, comes to this :— 
In the tomb ' 
With the dead (is) Aittie— 
The light of the darkness of a perverted people. 
Who shall be consecrated pure priest 
To God? Like the vessel 
Of prayer my glory covered me. 


The Ogham subjected to a somewhat similar 
| treatment resolves itself into the correlative 
epigraph,— 
When Baal ruled Jutland and the coast before thee, 
Jatti was smitten. 


We do not expect that Dr. Moore’s readings 
| will meet the acceptance of scholars. It seems 
more probable that the men who have made 
these matters their study will regard the 
characters of the main inscription as debased 
Roman, and arguing from the analogy of the 
Welsh stones in which Latin memorials in 
Roman characters are echoed by accompanying 
Oghams, will look for some leading correspon- 
dences in each; and in truth it is difficult to 
look at the principal letters without an impres- 
sion that they concern the territory of FORTREN, 
and are couched ina barbarous Latin, of which, 
possibly, the characters looking like HoLoco and 
HOpoTsuITs may stand for [JAcET] HOC LOCO 
and for Hoc POSUIT. 

The key to the puzzle ought to be found 
in the Ogham ; and Dr. Moore gives a photo 
graph, which ought to give the Ogham with 
| accuracy. But the strokes and characters appeat 
to have been chalked out with some kind of 
white pigment before the photograph was taken; 
| which is a material obstruction to independent 
study. We would suggest that the next sum- 
| picture should be taken from the unpainted 
surface in a wet state. 

From Baaland Ashtaroth we pass, by a natural 
progression, to the symbols of the Gnosties. Dr. 
Moore is here on a more practical inquiry. The 
Newton Stone is but one of many similar 
monuments in Ireland, in Wales, in Cornwall, 

|and in Devon. But the Maiden Stone, am 
| that set of Scottish monuments of which it 
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an example, constitute a class of symbolical 
sculptures, unique, and peculiar to their own 
district, in the north-east of Scotland. Stuart’s 
‘Sculptured Stones of Scotland,’ and a publica- 
tion of the Spalding Club, have made their 
appearance familiar to archeologists. They 
exhibit, together with emblems of general use,— 
such as the cross, the comb and mirror, the inter- 
laced serpents, the chase, and other indicia of 
Christian symbolography,—certain features and 
objects never found elsewhere. Among these 
there are pre-eminently remarkable, first, an 
object which is best described by the vulgar 
illustration of a cocked-hat and compasses ; 
secondly, an object consisting of two circular 
dises coupled together by a horizontal band, 
and traversed by a Z-shaped line with floriated 
terminations ; and thirdly, the head of an 
animal resembling a dog. We should suppose 
there are few archeologists who would be in- 


NEW NOVELS. 
Rhoda Fleming: a Story. By George Mere- 
dith. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 


Were ‘Rhoda Fleming’ slightly better or a 
| good deal worse, the critic would have no diffi- 


| culty in passing judgment upon it; but as it is, | 
| we are at a loss how to do justice to its unde- | 


’ merits without misleading the reader to 


| niab 
First, let full 


| think it an interesting novel. 


| tribute be rendered to its acceptable qualities, | 
' amongst which may be mentioned an abundance | 


| of unaffected humour, two or three excellent 
| pictures of rural life, much vigorous writing, 
, and occasional manifestations of genuine poetic 
insight into human nature. Admirable for 


| truthfulness of outline, detail, tone, are some | 


| of the rural characters of the old-world yeoman- 
life of Kent and Hampshire, from which the 
| materials of the story are principally drawn. 


clined to put these curious fancies earlier than | For instance, the bovine stolidity and honest 
the eighth or ninth century, while many would | dullness of Farmer Fleming, and the racy blunt- 


Who are “the Jack Cades of letters”? Such 
| passages as these are all the more noticeable 
| because the author, who thus through straining 
| 7 ae . : : 
| after “ point” falls into rigmarole, can, when it 
| pleases him to do so, write with purity, force, 
| and terseness. 
| Mr. Meredith’s chief defect seems to be one 
for which there are but slender hopes of re- 
medy. He lacks the story-teller’s special power 
of holding the attention by an easy flow of 
thoughts, until some overpowering interest has 
been roused as to the course of the narrative. 
To define this faculty would be difficult,—to 
/enumerate the various tricks and artifices by 

which it achieves its object would be more 

easy; but the best and simplest way to appre- 
ciate its special force is to examine some of 
the works of fiction in which it is conspicuous 
by its absence. Every season produces two or 
three loosely-written and thoroughly foolish 
novels, which through the agency of this 
faculty are pleasant, notwithstanding their lite- 


r. Moore finds in them so many symbols of | 


ogres refer them to post-crusading times. | 
| 


ness of Jonathan Eccles, are illustrated with 
exquisite art. 


Something might be said in| 


Buddhism, «nd is, as might be expected from | praise of every person, stick, flower, stone of | 
his views on the Newton inscription, inclined to Queen Anne’s Farm, and of the Hampshire 

assign them a very exalted antiquity. One figure | yeoman’s homestead. Some of the scenes, | 
which is, we believe, also unique on these stones, | moreover, are highly dramatic. The _inter- | 
is that of a creature bearing some resemblance view between Rhoda Fleming and Robert 

to the elephant, which might consist with either | Eccles, for instance, — when, throwing off | 
a pre-historic, a post-Roman, or a post-cru-| the air and tone of a quiet young farmer, | 
sading theory. One of the animal forms crouch- Robert startles the girl by revealing at the 

ing at either side of the doorway of the Round ' same time the devilry and heroism of his nature, 

Tower at Brechin has something of the same | —is a piece of writing which inclines us to 

outline; and we suppose from the architectural | credit the author with capabilities of which he | 
features of the doorway archeologists in general | has previously given no indication. Good again, 

would refer it to tenth or eleventh century but in a very different way, is the humour | 
times. Two unsculptured blocks have been left | which sets forth how Farmer Fleming’s cre- | 
above, leading to the probability that the figures _ dulity and childish fancy cause him to believe 
below are two only of foursymbols of the Evan- | that his brother-in-law is a miserly millionnaire, 

gelists originally intended to be placed round | whilst in fact the imagined possessor of fabulous | 
the doorway. The evangelical symbols were | wealth is merely a bank-porter in the City, | 
not always the same in different churches, and | who adds to the narrow income of his official | 
possibly the Pictish church may have had her | salary by acting the part of usurer to the more | 
own symbolography arising out of associations | thriftless clerks of his employer’s bank. 
not of Columban origin. Such is the direction! But notwithstanding its irregular strength | 
in which speculation would seem more likely | and many good points, ‘Rhoda Fleming’ does | 
to lead to substantial results than in the path | not long retain the high opinion which its 

of Buddhistic and Hindoo resemblances, which | opening chapters create. Anxious to amuse, | 
is apt to conduct into the region of mere Mr. Meredith is morbidly afraid of being | 
imagination. | thought prosy; and in places he is betrayed | 


rary deficiencies, and readable in spite of their 
folly; and every season produces the same 
number of tales in which humour, wit, learn- 
ing exert themselves in vain because they are 
unaided by the story-teller’s special talent. 
Through want of this quality, ‘Rhoda Fleming’ 
is a failure. In the opening chapters,—where 
he introduces us to the bright flower-beds 
and drowsy tranquillity of Queen Anne’s 
Farm, to ambitious Mrs. Fleming and her two 
lovely daughters, who like their mother look 
upwards in life,—the author commands our 
sympathy and gratitude; but as soon as Mrs, 
Fleming is buried with suitable pomp, and the 
beautiful Miss Dahlia Fleming is sent to Lon- 
don, we begin to feel the want of that which 
nowhere appears in the book—the romance- 
writer’s peculiar art. And when this want has 
once made itself felt, it is felt more strongly 
with every turn of a fresh leaf. Instead of 
seeming to cover and surround him, the story 
seems to be slipping through the reader's 


| fingers; and it is not without labour that 


Dahlia is traced through sin to shame, through 
shame to brain-fever in a London hospital, and 
onwards to a condition of angelic penitence. 
All that concerns Dahlia’s sacrifice of womanly 
honour is the least satisfactory part of the book, 
—her fall being a case of sin and suffering 


There figures, in Irish Legendary Origins, a | 


by this eagerness and dread into exhibitions of 


| Wrought through woman’s heedlessness and 


tribe or people designated the Tuath-de-| factitious sprightliness and ponderous gaiety. | passion rather than man’s design, and her 
Danaans. They are said to have arrived, by way , Wishing to shine, he commits the fault that | seducer having for his palliation the excuse of 
of the north of Scotland, from the shores of | he most desires to avoid; and by striving to | the boy who, on being charged with plucking 
the Baltic and sopthern Scythia, and to have | put his thoughts in piquant language, he at | his master’s fruit, pleaded that the pear fell 
brought with them some of the arts of Greece. | times renders it no easy task for the reader to | into his open hand. Whilst Dahlia makes 
Greek art is, to say the least, reflected in the | catch his meaning. Setting forth the forlorn | acquaintance with wicked pleasure and con- 
beautiful bronze arms, and in some of the! plight of a young man who is kept waiting for | sequent humiliation in London, Rhoda remains 
. . . | . . . . . | ’ * : 
sepulchral architecture ascribed to this people; | dinner at a club to which a friend has invited | by her father’s side,—comforting the rugged 
but it seems a rather bold feat of ethnological | him, Mr. Meredith says, “ Algernon waited yeoman, and bravely maintaining her belief in 
daring to identify them with the Danai; and | dinnerless wntil the healthy-going minutes dis-| the goodness of her fallen sister; and at the 
we own to a considerable shock of (it may be) | tended and swelled monstrous and horrible as | conclusion of the tale, when Dahlia, repenting of 
historic prejudice to find the heroic connexion | viper-bitten bodies, and the venerable Signior, | her past misbehaviour, and declining to marry 
extended through the Danai of Homer to the | Time, became of unhealthy hue.” It is not till | herremorseful seducer, devotes her life to pious 
tribe of Dan of the writer of the Book of| the reader has perused this passage several | labour, Rhoda gives her hand to Robert Eccles. 
Judges. Such, however, in sober earnest, is the | times, and has studied it by the light of the | The reader is led to hope that Robert does not 
ultimate conclusion of Dr. Moore; and no one | context, that he sees its true significance. | relapse into his old habits of intemperance, and 





can deny that, if the fact were so, the presence 
ofa Hebrew inscription in Aberdeenshire would 
very well accounted for. 
_ Whether there are shell mounds in Pales- 
tine and Greece does not appear; but Dr. 
Moore conceives these objects to be identical 
with certain mounds venerated by the Buddhists 
in Tibet, and called mani, and, there being 
shell mounds on the shores of the Moray 
Frith, concludes that these are Danite vestiges, 
and good proofs of the Israelitish origin of the 
aborigines of Aberdeen. 








Surely Mr: Meredith had better have simply 
said, “ Algernon waited dinnerless for a couple 
of hours.” In like manner, when he draws 
attention to a letter written by a young man 
under the influence of a very beautiful and ap- 
parently unprincipled woman, he says, “ The 
value of the letter lies in the exhibition it 
presents of a rather markworthy young man, 
who has passed through the hands of a— (what 
I must call her; and in doing so, I ask pardon 
of all the Jack Cades of letters, who, in the 
absence of a grammatical king and a govern- 
ment, sit as lords upon the English tongue)—a 
crucible-woman.” What is a“crucible-woman”? 


that Rhoda is an exemplary wife to the man 
who first told her his love when disgrace had 
newly fallen on her home. 





Years Ago: a Tale of West Indian Domestic 
Life of the Eighteenth Century. By Mrs. 
Henry Lynch. (Jarrold & Sons.) 

THERE are many gentle thoughts delicately ex- 

pressed, and much good feeling in the little book 

called ‘ Years Ago.’ It is the story of a young 
girl, born and brought up in Jamaica in the days 
when England was beginning dimly to recognize 
that negro slavery was a sin and a mistake, but 
when it had not become the strong national 
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conviction, and good men still held slave pro- 
perty; the question of slavery is, however, only 
incidentally treated. The story itself is the life 
of a young girl, the youngest of three sisters, 
living in a large country house with their father 
and mother, written in the form of a diary. It 
is an innocent record of mild joys and sorrows, 
hopes and perplexities ; and though the interest 
is gentle, the book is not dull, because of the 
spirit of goodness that pervadesit like a perfume ; 
but as a matter of interest it would have been 
better if the incidents had moved more briskly. 
The heroine’s feelings for Hugh, whom she 
evidently loves all along, become rather tire- 
some in their perverseness, whilst the gentle- 
man himself, in spite of all the praise bestowed 
upon him, is provoking in his superiority over 
everybody else in the book, and he makes him- 
self anything but agreeable to the reader; it 
was no wonder that poor Miss “ Dose” felt 


marrying her for love or from a sense of duty. 
We would counsel the author in her next book 
to yield a little more to the exigency of fiction, 
and make her tale more lively; but the spirit 
in which she writes cannot be improved. 


Sophy Laurie: a Novel. 
3 vols. (Maxwell.) 
‘Sophy Laurie’ is scarcely a fit subject for a 
novel. The author is severe on the clergy. One 
of the characters in the book is Robert Mendham, 
who, beginning as usher in a boys’ school, 
entertains ambitious views of rising in life 
through the medium of taking orders. He pre- 
pares himself by jilting Sophy Laurie, 
young woman whom he had been courting. He 
is represented as mean and unprincipled, with 
an inclination to drink; but he succeeds and 
rises both to wealth and dignity, as it would 


By W. C. Hazlitt. 


the | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





seem in consequence of being base and worth- | 


less, mixed together with discretion and some 
scholarship. 
Fox Turton, a youth of nineteen, commences 


est of cold blood, in his own words, “‘to have a 
spree” with Sophy Laurie, the daughter of one 
of his father’s tenants. 

He writes a note to the young woman, 
whom he scarcely knows by sight, to ask her 
to meet him in a wood near her father’s house, 
promising, “on the word of a gentleman and 
a peer’s son,” todo her no harm. The young 


His pupil and patron, the Hon. | 


| 


| 


| bank “ at the compromise she has entered into 


| is crude and beyond the reach of grace. 
grievously perplexed as to whether he was | 


immediately. Her father is indignant when 
he knows it, and settles all his fortune on 
his daughter and his daughter’s child, and 
then dies in a rage. Lady Alice and her 
baby both die as soon as possible, and then 
the Hon. Fox Turton, now Lord Avonbank, 
steals Sophy’s baby and passes it off for the 
one that had just died, in order to prevent his 
late wife’s fortune passing away from him; and 
in a few months after her death he marries 
Sophy, who becomes the ostensible “ step- 
mother” ofthe young heir;and the story ends with 
the sentimental remorse of Sophy Lady Avon- 


with her conscience,” as she calls it, wonder- 
ing “whether she may look for the consolation 
of disburdening her heart some day by telling 
him (the child) who he is, and what he is, how 
Sophy Laurie has suffered for him.” All this 
Mr. | 
Hazlitt has plenty of talent ; but he has the art | 
of novel-writing yet to learn. 








Churches of West Cornwall; with Notes of the | 
Antiquities of the District. By J. T. Blight. | 
Illustrated. (J. H. & J. Parker.) | 

Tuts book comprises a reprint of articles origi- 

nally published in the Gentleman’s Magazine, | 

with additional notes and woodcuts. Mr. Blight | 
is favourably known as the author of ‘A Week | 
at the Land’s End,’ reviewed by us not long 
since. The subject of the present work is well 
chosen, less on account of the architectural | 
value of the materials which present themselves 
to the student in West Cornwall, which is by 
no means great, than of their variety and pic- 
turesque character, and connexion with local 
history. In matters of detail, rather than in 
such as may be properly called architectural, 
there is much that is worthy of note in the 
wild and poor district in question; to this 
Mr. Blight has given due attention; accordingly, 





| . . . . 
| his book contains many interesting sketches 
his career in the book by resolving, in the cold- | 


of carvings, traceries, fonts, doorways, inscrip- 
tions, and minor structural arrangements, such 
as are abundant in Cornwall. 

As an outlying archeological district, the 


| subject was worth exploring; we should have 


woman herself professes to be attached and all | 


but engaged to Robert Mendham; but the 
temptation of going “to meet a peer’s son” is 
too strong to be resisted. She reflects that pos- 
sibly the peer’s son “may intend to make 


the tutor.” But the Honourable Fox has no 
honourable intentions. The result of that one 
meeting was—what shall we say?—“a misfor- 


been more thankful to the author if he had 
carried his habits of investigation to the richer 
fields afforded by the neighbouring counties of | 
Devon and Dorset, and produced that which is 
not at hand, namely, a portable archeological 
and historical account of their ecclesiastical and 
civil buildings. Turning to Somersetshire, he 
would have found in a single deanery more 


| than the duchy of Cornwall could furnish of 
an honourable proposal, in which case she | 
should not feel herself irrevocably pledged to | 


. . | 
Sophy is so very cunning that the reader feels 
that any sort of misfortune only “served her | 


right.” The Hon. Fox Turton leaves Sophy to 


her fate and marries an heiress, Lady Alice Lee, | 


whose matrimonial happiness Sophy Laurie finds 
an opportunity to poison by the delicate process 
of coming to her at the door of her carriage, 
and holding up her baby, “that the other may 
see its features ;” she says, “ He belongs to your 
husband, madam. Ask him when you are left 
alone together. I am Miss Laurie, of Losel 
Farm, and say that the mother of his child 
thanks him for the 50/. he sent to support it.” 
After this we are told that “Sophy was _hap- 
pier a little, for she had found somebody to 
whom she could open her heart-valves.” 


The wife of the Hon. Fox Turton takes | case, we might have been spared losses such 
the matter to heart, and begins to droop | as Mr. Blight records of the beautiful carvings 


architectural beauty and poetical lore; of course 
we exclude from this comparison the charm of | 
the Arthurian legends, which is of most effect 
in the peninsula, of which, however, the sister 


| county is by no means deficient, while, in what 
tune,” as it is delicately termed; but Miss | 


| 
| 
| 
is commonly called pre-historic lore, and proper | 
to the lonely heaths and lowland valleys,— | 
Sleepy Hollows and Spenserian Paradises as 
they are,—no county in England is richer than | 
that which slopes from high Dunkerry to the 
Avon, rises again towards the wind-swept | 
Wiltshire downs, and is scored everywhere by | 
apparently inextricable “ways” and _fosses, 
and heaped with walls, tumuli, camps, castles, 
churches, houses, and what not of interest 
attractive to the antiquary, and about which 
story hangs like ivy, that at once guards and 
adorns. 

The traveller in England, as on the Conti- 
nent, finds everywhere reason to lament that 
authors of books like this were not born at 
least half a century sooner; had such been the 





} 


|names of the culprits. 





in St. Burian’s church, near the Land’s End, 
The county histories have been, for the most 
part, written by persons who were ignorant of 
Gothic architecture, and who looked at it 
with what they called “veneration,” styled it 
“ picturesque,” and had about as much compre. 
hension of its real nature as young ladies were 
accustomed to exhibit with regard to stalactite 
caverns and “ freaks of nature.” Until Rick. 
man rose, damsels and county historians alike 
dreamed of Christian Art as if it were merely 
freakish, semi-barbarous, and sporadic, not 
coherent, the outcome of a high and subtle 
sense of beauty, widely and consistently diffused, 
Had it been otherwise, and moderately priced 
books, such as this, spread knowledge where it 
might have been effectual, the saw which, in 
the following account of devastation, grates 
on the ear, might have been stayed, and the 
hammer of the ruthless “churchwarden” not 
have been heard at St. Burian’s :— 

“In the early part of the present century this 
church was particularly rich in carved oak benches, 
and possessed a magnificent rood-screen and loft, 
In the year 1814 the building underwent repairs, 
when the benches and screen were barbarously 
destroyed. The plea for taking down the latter 
was, that it deadened the preacher’s voice: a por- 
tion yet remains. About two-thirds of the curiously. 
carved cornice has been placed (replaced ?) in its 
original position, extending across the south aisle 


| and nave, and some of the beautiful arcade-work 


is preserved in a large chest within the church. 
The workmanship, as the accompanying cuts will 
show, was exceedingly rich; the whole was gilded 
and painted, chiefly in red and blue, and each 
compartment was of a different design in the 
tracery. The screen extended the whole breadth of 
the church, and must have had a very fine effect. 
It was put together with wooden pins, no nails 
being used. The Vandals who took it down do not 
appear to have had the slightest regard for it, for 
if they had no reverence for the holy things of the 
sanctuary, it would be thought that they should 
have taken some care to preserve the several por 
tions merely for the sake of the beauty of the 
designs. Such, however, was not the case, for their 
saws were ruthlessly passed through the most ela 
borate tracery. It is said that some figures of saints 
belonging to this work were to be seen as chimney: 
ornaments in the houses of the parishioners, and 
some of the bench-ends were used as ordinary 
wood about farm-houses.” 

The loss of this fine work appears, from Mr. 
Blight’s further description, to be great ; it was 
elaborately carved with hunting scenes, and is 
of early Perpendicular character. It will be 
observed that the author does not give the 
Doubtless, the men 
in question did not forget to have those 
names carved deeply upon the church, and 
gave also the date of their ministrations. It is 
probable, however, that, even at St. Burian’s, 
a new light might be cast upon the nature of 
their acts by a little exposure of the sort sug- 
gested. At any rate such publication would 
prevent the deed being laid at the door of 
Oliver Cromwell or the Puritans, who are uni- 
versally credited with the acts of generations 
of stupid parsons and churchwardens. It is 
right, however, to add, that no reasonable per- 
son expects a higher state of civilization to 
have prevailed in 1814, at St. Burian’s, near 
the Land’s End, than was apparent in West 
minster Abbey at the same time, and long 
after. In the last-named building coronation 
ceremonies seem to have been, beyondall others, 
occasions for havoc. 

Among the architectural details published 
by Mr. Blight are some of great beauty and 
interest, ¢.g. the capitals of the clustered piers 
of the church of St. Just, and a Norman south 
doorway at Cury, a very efficient design. There 
is another, of simpler character, peculiarly 
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suitable for reproduction in brick, in the church 
of Manaccan; a third, of very fine architectural 
quality, at Landewednack, which shows an 
unusually fortunate combination of Norman 
with Perpendicular elements. A curious struc- 
ture is to be found near St. Germoe’s Church, 
styled “St. Germoe’s chair,” consisting of 
sedilia placed in the churchyard, and appar- 
ently, says the author, intended for the use 
of the priest officiating at burials. “Its form 
is oblong, measuring, internally, 3 ft. Gin. by 
6ft.3in. The front is formed by two arches, 
each 6 ft. high, and supported on round pillars. 
At the back is a seat, 1 ft. 4 in. high, extending 
the whole length of the building, and divided 
into three equal compartments by two shafts, 
which serve as supports for three arches.” If this 
structure stands in the north-east angle of the 
churchyard, as Mr. Blight tells us, the fact of 
its being so placed would seem to refute the 
suggestion that it was used for funerals; the 
north side of a churchyard is rarely used, and 
never, to our knowledge, filled. Hence an 
edifice destined for the purpose suggested would 
have been placed anywhere but on the north 
side, and where the accustomed parts of the 
cemetery would be hidden from view. 

The oratory of St. Gwithian, St. Ives Bay, 
has similar claims upon our interest to those 
which are possessed by the well-known church 
of St. Piran-in-the-Sands. It was discovered 
about thirty-five years since, under a turf-clad 
knoll; it has a doorway, on the south side of 
the nave, as is usual in the locality, and exhibits 
traces of stone benches in the chancel and 
sacrarium, and an altar of masonry. The fact of 
these structures having been buried in the 
sands is no proof of their antiquity; too much 
weight has been given to that circumstance in 
estimating the ancientness of the oratories in 
question. We must turn, therefore, to the archi- 
tectural character of the structures in seeking 
to decide their age. Judged by this standard, 
the building at St. Gwithian’s would be set 
down as still older than St. Piran’s oratory; it 
does not exhibit a trace of mouldings, much 
less of sculpture, while the church of the Sands 
has zigzag mouldings and sculptured heads. 
Nothing can be more fallacious than the ascrip- 
tion of extreme age to these and similar edifices, 
on account of their rudeness and deficiency of 
architectural character; the stone bench does 
not go for much in such localities, nor the 
smallness of the structure, nor the stone base 
to the altar. Taken altogether, these elements 
may point to great age; but we have failed to 
discover in these churches any satisfactory 
gm of that extraordinary antiquity which 

been claimed for them, and reject altogether 
those fancies which raise the veil from fifteen 
or even sixteen centuries in order to find a 
builder for these interesting structures. 

With regard to the curious clifi-castles so 
abundant in Cornwall and on the west coast of 
Ireland, the author does not help us to an 
explanation of their origin, except so far as may 
be effected by quoting as scarcely tenable those 
theories which attribute them to the invading 
Danes, and either destined to guard landing- 
places,—which they certainly were not,—or as 
simply retreats constructed against the inhabit- 
ants of the country when aroused by invasion,— 
an account which is hardly more acceptable 
than the other. Nor can we believe these works 
to have been the final places of retreat for the 
inhabitants from invaders, whether Danish or 
Saxon, who had thus driven them to the very 
verge of the land. It is more probable that 
they were look-out places constructed along the 
coast, so that the sea might be watched, and 
timely warning given of the approach of the long 
barks of the marauders, that the natives might 


retreat, either to the strongholds themselves or 
| far inland and out of reach of enemies who 
| dared not, unless in great force, leave in their 
rear garrisoned places, such as these would 
become. The fact of their being found on the 
west coast of Ireland and Cornwall does not go 
for much in support of the third theory men- 
tioned above, unless it can be shown that they 
are not found elsewhere. Now we must bear in 
mind that the east and south coasts of England 
are those most subject to abrasion by the sea, 
which has eaten the land with little mercy, and, 
moreover, that many noble headlands do sus- 
tain castles, such as those of Scarborough and 
Dunstanborough, which have taken the places 
of more ancient fortresses. The castle at Har- 
lech is an example in point, founded, in the first 
case, in very ancient times, to watch the sea 
and an adjoining road. Edward the First built 
on the site, or rather thickened the walls and 
enlarged an intermediary construction, which 
looked over sea and land for many miles, and is 
connected with the latter by a sort of isthmus. 
These coast-castles were, doubtless, places of 
this character; some of them, it may be, intended 
to guard maritime places of refuge; such was 
the ancient fort which stands at the end of the 
promontory of Porth Dinlleyn, Carnarvonshire. 
The fort at Cricceth, in the same neighbourhood, 
has a similar history and situation to that at 
Harlech. 








Pictures of the Weimar Theatre under Goethe 
—[Weimarische Theaterbilder aus Goethe's 
Zeit, von W. G. Gotthardi]. 2 vols. (Jena, 
Costenoble.) 

WE have seen Goethe in many lights; the work 

before us presents him as a theatrical manager. 

This was not the least active, not the least sig- 

nificant partofhis career. From his disquisitions 

on the art of acting in ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ we 
might fairly conclude, as we do from the cele- 
brated directions in ‘ Hamlet,’ that their author 
had the theory at his fingers’ ends, and could 
instruct others even if he did not attempt to 
vie with them. There was also such regularity, 
such a love of order, in Goethe’s whole compo- 
sition, that he might be safely counted on for 
the business part. He would never fail, as so 
many great men have failed, byneglecting minor 
details as unworthy of his genius. If he had 
shown any tendency to do so, he would have 
been quite out of place in Weimar. Larger 
theatres may succeed in wealthier towns with- 
out an incessant care for the pence ; but Weimar 
itself was a place of limited incomes, and its 

Prince was little better off than his subjects. 

Some of the chief difficulties that beset Goethe’s 

management resulted from the rigid economy 

that was necessary ; and the marvel is that he 

did so much in such a place and with such 

resources. 

The author of this work has one quali- 
fication for writing on the Weimar Theatre : it 
and its manager seem to take the first place in 
his heart. A native of Weimar, he frequented 
the theatre from the earliest age, and made 
Goethe’s. acquaintance from sitting on the ledge 
of his box as achild. He tells us, amusingly 
enough, that his mother took him to see a fairy 
burlesque, and perched him up on the front of 
a box, which he was astonished to find empty 
during such an attractive performance. One 
evening, however, the door opened, and a 
majestic figure entered. The boy was on the 
point of springing down, when a hand stopped 
him, and a full, calm voice breathed in his ear, 
“Don’t move, my child, there is room for both 
| of us.” It was thus that Herr Gotthardi became 
| acquainted with Goethe. He seems after that 
, time to have been a regular visitor in Goethe’s 








box, which was not only a great honour, but 
entailed some material advantages. The great 
poet would always question his little friend 
about his progress at school, and would regale 
him with cakes and wine, of which a small 
store was always kept in the box. Goethe had 
the Italian habit of receiving guests at the 
theatre, and this store of cake and wine served 
both for himself and his visitors. Nor was he 
the only entertainer in the theatre, for we read 
that on the first performance of ‘Wallenstein’ 
Schiller went on the stage after the third act 
with some bottles of champagne under his 
cloak, and shared them with the actors. 

Beginning his knowledge of Goethe at the 
theatre, Herr Gotthardi did well to confine 
himself so exclusively to that one place. He 
has collected much valuable material and many 
good anecdotes about Goethe as a manager; 
and the effect of these might have been spoilt 
if he had followed the poet into his other 
avocations. As it is, the whole book has a 
singleness of character, and everything in it is 
reducible to one head. Herr Gotthardi’s love 
of the theatre was such that he did not scruple 
to break through the rule against strangers 
being present at the rehearsals; and in the 
interests of his readers it was well that he was 
not restrained by any such scruples. His pic- 
ture of Goethe presiding at a rehearsal is of 
itself enough to recommend his volumes. To 
Goethe the first reading of a play was as im- 
portant as the full-dress rehearsal. He was 
always present when a play was read, prefaced 
the reading by some words of explanation, and 
pointed out to the actors the meaning of the 
whole piece, and the relations of the various 
parts. He would sometimes read over whole 
passages of the play, or even declaim them, to 
make the meaning clear to all the actors. Herr 
Gotthardi compares him to his own Serlo, in 
‘Wilhelm Meister, who could raise the most 
mediocre talents to wonderful ability by the 
exact insight that he imparted to them imper- 
ceptibly. His way of judging new players was 
marked by the same care and thoroughness. 
He looked first at the person of the novice, to 
see if there was anything engaging about it, 
and if there was nothing engaging, whether the 
actor could put on any attractions; for, as he 
remarked, the life of an actor is a perpetual 
denial of his own personality—a perpetual as- 
sumption of a strange mask ; and an actor who 
cannot put on the mask of attractiveness when 
he wishes to be favourably judged by a stranger, 
can have very little talent. When this question 
of the exterior was settled, Goethe turned to 
the voice. He made the actor read to him; 
gave him some grand passage to estimate his 
power of feeling—something passionate to test 
his power of expression. In this way he gra- 
dually put him through the whole range of 
characters, noticing all the while the parts in 
which he excelled, the weaknesses which he 
betrayed. If he had any provincial dialect, the 
expressions of it were noted, and a means re- 
commended him for their cure. If he could not 
fence and dance, he was handed over to the 
fencing and the dancing masters; and if he 
came out satisfactorily from all these trials, 
Goethe chose parts for him calculated to supply 
his deficiencies. If he was too fiery, he was put 
in phlegmatic parts; if he was tame, he was 
given impetuous characters ; so that he might 
put off himself and become a new person. 

In his ‘Conversations with Eckermann,’ 
Goethe says that his interest in the theatre was 
entirely practical. His delight was to raise the 
theatre to ahigher rank, and heonly attended the 
performances to see that the actors played their 
parts rightly. If he noticed any faults, he sent 
a line the next morning to the régissewr, and 
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the fault was sure to be avoided the next even- 
ing. At the rehearsals, on the other hand, 
Goethe acted, not’ as a critic, but as an ani- 
mating spirit. He was extremely punctual, 
though, in this respect, he was eclipsed by Herr 
Gotthardi, who slipped into the house by a side 
entrance, and took up his place in a dark corner 
an hour before the time appointed. Till Goethe 
came, the stage was generally in commotion ; 
the actors were walking up and down, the 
régisseur was making his arrangements ; there 
were a thousand little things to be done, and 
everybody was doing them. But the moment 
Goethe came in there was a sudden silence. 
The strictest order was observed ; there was 
no gabbling through parts with hands in 
pockets, hats on and cloaks, to give an excuse 
for the absence of gesticulation. 
slightest fault pass unnoticed. Ifa sentence was 
delivered too quickly, the actor was stopped, 
and made to repeat it slower. At a rehearsal 





Nor did the | 


of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ which Herr Gotthardi | 


witnessed, there were several of these interrup- 
tions. Goethe told the Nurse not to move her 
hands about so much, and not to wear such 
aconstant simper. He paid particular attention 
to the ball-scene, which had to be practised 
several times before he was satisfied. He would 
not allow too many of the guests to enter at 
once by the same door, or to follow each other 
too quickly ; he would not have the masks too 
far forward or too close together. The fight 
between Mercutio and Tybalt had to be re- 
peated till the combatants were cunning in 
fence, for Goethe had already declared in ‘ Wil- 
helm Meister’ that in such scenes it was not 
enough to thrust about awkwardly, as was 
mostly done on the stage. However, all these 
censures were delivered with the utmost calm- 
ness and the classical repose of the Phidian 
Zeus. It was but seldom that Goethe was 
excited, even by the greatest blunders. Once, 
indeed, when he was present at a rehearsal of 
‘Egmont, the actor who presented Orange 
spoke in such low tones as to be inaudible on 
the further side of the theatre. Goethe bore 
it for some time, but at last his patience failed 
him, and quietly, though loudly enough to be 
heard throughout the building, he said, “I 
should be glad to hear the piece which I wrote 
thirty years ago.” But another time he was not 
contented with such a remark. In the perform- 
ance of Schiller’s ‘Turandot,’ a march followed 
close on a pathetic speech of the heroine, and 
the musician charged with this interlude broke 
in upon the speech several times, and at last 
reduced the heroine to despairing silence. 
Goethe, who was in the ducal box, and was 
furious at the interruption, thundered out At 
last, “ Out of my sight with the pig-dog !” 
Such was the respect felt by all the actors 
for their distinguished ruler, that neither his 


habitual rigour nor his occasional expressions | 


were at all resented. One thing he imposed on 
them to which players in some other countries 


would never have consented: the greatest | 


actors in Weimar had to take the smallest parts. 
Thus the réle of two insignificant senators in 
Mozart’s opera of ‘ Titus’ was confided to Graff 
and Malkolmi, of whom Weimar was justly 
proud ; and the first of these actors had to 
appear as one of Sarastro’s dancing slaves after 
Papageno’s carillon, in the ‘ Zauberfléte.” Some 
actors would resent this mandate as an indig- 
nity; but it was forced upon the Weimar corps 
partly by the desire of perfection, partly by 
economical necessities. On this account, the 
personnel of the stage was reduced to the lowest 
possible limits, and the pinching and paring 
which marked the theatrical wardrobe would 
have done credit to a frugal housewife. When 
the play of ‘Count Essex’ was to be given, 





Goethe sanctioned the purchase of a new mantle, 
if it was absolutely necessary, but could not 
allow a new dress as well. Could not the lady 
wear Mary Stuart’s white satin dress, part of 
which had done for Queen Elizabeth? Similar 
economy confined the representative of Wallen- 
stein to an old cloak which had been patched 
and mended till it was scarcely presentable. 
The ducal family did its best to aid the theatre 
by the gift of cast-off clothes ; otherwise, we 
should think the players would have been 
reduced to the state of those new Parisian 
pieces, where no clothing is required. 

Fines, and even arrest, in the guard-house 
for obstinate men, in their own chamber for 
disobedient ladies, were not unfrequent punish- 
ments in the Weimar Theatre. The list of 
fines is given by Herr Gotthardi. Any one 
who has to be called at a rehearsal pays eight 
groschen, and, if outside the theatre at the 
time, a thaler. Any one coming in too late at 
a performance pays a thaler. Any one refusing 
to play a super, either by pleading uncertifi- 
cated illness, or by stating that he has had a 
part in the play or opera, a thaler. Every 
member is required to dress in accordance with 
the character and costume of his part, and not 
to appear either more gorgeous or younger than 
the part allows; any one offending against this 
rule pays two thalers. In like manner, the actors 
were forbidden to rehearse in shawls or cloaks, 
or with sticks in their hands; to make any 
motions during the rehearsal of a scene, except 
those prescribed by their part; to make any 
noise during rehearsals, or performances, or to 
applaud at either; to play any pranks while 
acting as super, so as to disconcert the other 
actors. 
extempore remarks, and a further clause was 
added imposing a fine of ten groschen on all 
such additions. One of the actors most given 
to this crime, who had often been mulcted for 
it, made a comical allusion to the rule in some 
burlesque. The horse of Rochus Pumpernickel 
had not adhered exactly to its réle when it 
brought its master on the stage, and the master 
shook his finger at it, exclaiming “ Take care ! 
—extemporizing is forbidden under a fine of 
ten groschen.” It is related of the actor who 
thus told the secrets of his prison-house, and 
no doubt incurred the fine with which he had 
threatened his horse, that his powers of per- 
suasion were equal to Sheridan’s. He had 
been long in debt with his washerwoman, and 
at last paid the money. The poor woman had 
looked forward for years to this payment as 
gamblers in lotteries look forward to their big 
prize; and as gamblers in lotteries decide how 
they will employ their fortune when it comes, 
she had disposed, in imagination, of every 
farthing. It may be imagined that her delight 
at getting the money was excessive; but scarcely 
half-an-hour had elapsed before the actor came 


| back, and persuaded her to lend him the whole 
}sum, to which she had looked forward with 





such longings, and which she had got from him 
with such difficulty. On her relating the story 
to one of his brother actors, who had probably 
met with the same experience, he sighed deeply, 
and said, “Aye, aye, who can resist him?” 
Perhaps the story of Sheridan getting himself 
bailed by the sheriff's officer who arrested him, 
occurs most naturally as a parallel instance. 
The moral of Herr Gotthardi’s book is con- 
tained in the story he tells us of a servant girl 
in Weimar who clapped her hands with joy 
when it was announced that ‘Egmont’ would 
be given the next evening. If the result of 
Goethe’s management was to raise the lower 
classes to such a height of intelligence that they 
could appreciate his tragedies, we must admit 
that his theatrical career was eminently success- 





Some players were fond of making | 


ful. But from the account Herr Gotthardi gives 
us of the dog which drove Goethe from hig 
post, we should fear that this maid-servant wag 
an exception, or that the effect even upon her 
was transitory. 





A History of the World, from the Earliest 
Records to the Present Time. By Philip 
Smith. Vol. III. Ancient History, from the 
Triumvirate of Tiberius Gracchus to the Fall 
of the Roman Empire. Illustrated by Maps 
and Plans. (Walton & Maberly.) 

Wirain two years Mr. Philip Smith has accom- 

plished, unaided as it would seem, a work 

which would have occupied the lives of some 

authors. But though Mr. Smith has written a 

complete and satisfactory Ancient History, from 

the Creation to the fall of the Roman Empire 
of the West, he has probably been engaged 
during a long period of his life in collecting 
materials, arranging what he had collected, and 
mapping out the country, if we may so speak, 
which he would have to traverse. Even with 
this preparation, however, laborious as it must 
have been, and successful as it appears to be in 

its results, we can hardly comprehend how a 

work so voluminous and comprehensive, on a 

subject so difficult to grasp and to compress into 

one continuous narrative, could have been 
accomplished by a single individual. Mr. Smith 
refers to no aid but such as “ he desires devoutly 
to acknowledge,” and the style of the volumes 
is sustained with the equal tone of a single, 
able, unimpassioned, and dignified historian 
throughout. Such a feat is a marvel of industry 
alone; but it is due to Mr. Smith to say that 
he possesses other necessary qualifications of 


|an historian as well as industry, and that his 





success will be in full proportion to the merits 
by which it is earned. 

We would speak with all respect of Rollin; 
we entertain for that worthy man all the respect 
that is due to him; but painful to us is the 
memory of his disjointed Ancient History, in 
which, among the few things omitted are to be 
reckoned, as Mr. Smith himself remarks, “ the 
important sections of Sacred Historyand Roman 
History, which are included in this work.” 
Moreover, Rollin’s work, says Mr. Smith, “re- 
garded the despotisms of the ancient world from 
a point of view inconsistent with those doctrines 
of well-regulated freedom, which Englishmen of 
all parties cherish for themselves and desire 
to teach their children.” This is, undoubtedly, 
true; at the same time, we are inclined to think 
that Mr. Smith occasionally falls into an oppo- 
site extreme. Referring to “at least the 
mechanical part of philosophic culture,” which 
Nero received from Seneca, the author remarks 
that “the enervating luxury which formed the 
daily life of a Roman prince, and the constant 
flattery of parasites, were a far more powerful 
means of education; and Nero was possessed 
by that curse to manly character—fatal when 
it lays hold on princes—of tastes, elegant indeed 
and graceful, but utterly frivolous.” To this 
Mr. Smith adds, in a note, “This radical vice of 
character goes far to justify the comparison, 
made by a great orator, between Nero and 
George the Fourth,’—which remark is out of 
place in an Ancient History, and is, besides, not 
founded on fact. The “great orator” flung a 
stone from his sling at George the Fourth in 
that gladiatorial way which was a part of his 
business. Why should Mr. Smith stoop to pick 
it up at the foot of the image of Nero to fling 
it at George the Fourth? 

This is almost the only fault we can find in 
Mr. Smith’s volume,—which is saying, in other 
words, that the work is of its kind really good. 
Yet mark overwhata period the author conducts 
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usin this volume alone. The Gracchi are first | 
npon the scene, and those commotions follow in | 
which the liberty of Rome was annihilated. | 
Freedom never returned in reality, though there | 
were sometimes the forms of it. Marius, Sylla| 
and Catiline are the three names on one side, 

Sertorius, Spartacus and Cicero on the other,—| 
till the more important three appeared together | 
in the triumvirate of Czsar, Pompey and) 
Crassus, under whom the ancient institutions 
of Rome were destroyed, and out of their ruins 
rose that Empire in the West, the first master 
of which merited the sceptre he had scarcely 
time to grasp,—and the last slave, rather than 
master, of which let it go for a handful, yearly, 
of glittering coin. How marvellous is the con- 
trast between Julius and Augustulus. The first, 
a scholar, a soldier, no wine-bibber (yet not 
without his faults), eloquent, liberal, far-seeing, 
indefatigable, and, above all, successful,—up to 
the certain point at which the realization of his 
designs began,—the foundation of an empire 
which he intended should be universal, and in 
laying which foundation he had conquered 
three hundred nations, taken nearly a thousand 
cities, defeated three millions of men, and num- 
bered a third of them as slain, to carry out his 
ends. Towards that end he had made the 
Rhine and the Danube the boundaries of Rome ; 
his successors extended the frontier, but then 
the empire collapsed. In little more than five 
centuries there was nothing left of it but a weak 
and handsome boy, Augustulus, mourning over 
his inability to be lord of a decent table, and 
glad to accept six thousand pieces annually and 
the Castle of Lucullus, in Campania, at the 
hands of Odoacer, whose mace had struck the 
Empire of the West into a few glittering frag- 
ments. 

When Romulus saw the twelve vultures, he 
was told—at least the after-world was informed 
that he was told—that they figured the twelve 
centuries of the duration of what he founded. 
More or less, the number of years is close enough 
to the reality to satisfy people who rather 
like to see foretellings become after-doings; but 
the “twelve vultures” were geese, if their flight 
was designed by them to be thus interpreted. 
All things came under a new dominion long 
before the dozen centuries were accomplished, 
when “the great central fact in the history of 
the world” was accomplished, and the birth of 
Jesus Christ was “the theme of joyful news 
‘to all them that looked for redemption in 
Jerusalem,’ ” 


| 





The History of Clerkenwell. By the late W. J. 
Pinks. With Additions by the Editor, 
Edward J. Wood. [Illustrated with nearly 
Two Hundred Engravings. (Pickburn.) 

Ir is difficult for one who stands by the pump 

in Ray Street to fancy that there is the old fons 


several centuries ago acted plays, while their 
audiences breathed a pure country air! That 
northern district of the metropolis was a 
country of wells, springs and brooks. There 
were. Holy Well, St. Clement’s Well, St. Chad’s 
Well, Clerken Well, the famous source at Mus- 
well, and various others, all of which have not 
ceased to flow, though they have as much lost 





their importance as the New Tonbridge Wells, 


at Islington, and its neighbour which still gives | 
a@ name to the Sadler's Wells Theatre. Of| 


these, one, at least, fell into very evil repute. 


he pilgrimages to Muswell became a general | 
scandal; there were fewer saints than sinners | 
who resorted to the fountain. The blackguard- | 


ism and hussydom of London contaminated | 


the waters, corrupted the air, and disgusted | 
all honest people. Muswell, as a shrine, was ; 


suppressed by authority; the ground lay fallow 
for a time, but at last it cropped up with a 
pleasant and easy gentility, almost peculiar to 
itself. 

The priories and the wells and the solemn 
figures mingling with the gayer-coated laics 
from the City made a pretty place of that which 
has so little prettiness left about it. The strong- 
est contrasts have existed there, more or less 
near to each other. The sacred plays and the 
scholarly contributions at the Clerks’ Well 
were of a more improving nature than the pur- 
suits of the flashy and muscular gents who 
subsequently gave infamy to Hockley in the 
Hole. 

There is noble dust in this now rather dirty 
district. That church of St. James is compara- 
tively new ; but the ashes of many a Benedictine 
nun mingle with the clay on which it stands. 
Lady prioresses of the Sackville blood, priors of 
honest, houses, like old Weston, bones of good, 
bad and indifferent Berkeleys, a literary sleeper 
or two, like funereal Weaver, a brace of Eliza- 
bethan actors, namely, Perkins and Summer, and 
no less famous a bishop than Bishop Burnet, 
moulder their mortality away beneath St. 
James's foundation. There are not better relics 
of this mortality even at St. John’s, the prior 
of which was last of the spiritual and first of 
the temporal barons. The Red Bull was the 
popular theatre, and near by it the early actors 
dwelt. In later times, Savage drank and ran 
up his score at the Cross Keys, and the young 
mother of spiritualism, the Cock Lane Ghost, 
founded the school which delights in assaulting 
common sense. 

It is not so long ago since all milestone 
distances were calculated from Hicks’s Hall, 
but the very name has perished from the 
Cockney memory, and its evil pronunciation 
from the Cockney tongue. Hicks was of the 
same calling as John Gilpin; kept his shop, 
and laid the good foundation of the line of 
Viscounts Campden, of whom he was the first. 
The sites of many older, but not many nobler, 
houses than his are to be found in Clerken- 
well. Even now, a visitor cannot but be struck 
with the beauty of the position, marred though 
much of it be by meanness, poverty and squalor. 
When it was a country suburb, it was such 
a paradise as Richmond itself could scarcely 
equal, Here and there an explorer may find 
some gloomy traces or relics of its old time of 
gladness. Down some alley, or behind the 
court of some tumble-down houses, there still 
exist quaint but solid mansions of wood that 
will not decay. They are old country residences, 
of about William the Third’s time, with win- 
dows for “looking out,” at which the gazer sat 
above a pretty garden, with a lapse of loveliness 
before him down the hill-side and over the 
meadows beyond to look at. 

Such a locality is worthy of a suitable his- 
tory, written by a competent historian. We 
have here a volume of nearly eight hundred 
pages, and we cannot say that the authors 
have run their subject threadbare. The book 
is a remarkable book, chiefly compiled and 
written by a remarkable man. The late William 
Pinks was a Clerkenwell lad, who was lucky 
enough to obtain a fair middle-class education 
in a Clerkenwell school. The school-boy was at 
an early age converted into an errand-boy, and 
then intoa journeyman bookbinder. During all 
this time he read and studied, and turned all 
he read to good account. He was born with 
the true antiquarian spirit, and indulged it as 
long as he lived. That, indeed, was not long; 
after a season in which he gave a reputation 
to the Clerkenwell News, of which he was the 
chief support, Mr. Pinks died in the midst of 
his most cherished labours, the object of which 





was that he should be remembered honourably 
as the historian of Clerkenwell. There can 
be no doubt that he will be so remembered. 
Mr. Wood has very earnestly and successfully 
aided in establishing the memory of Pinks, not 
only throughout Clerkenwell, but wherever 
there is a topographer and antiquary. It is 
very clear that Mr. Wood’s labour has been 
very great; and very pleasant is it to observe 
how he stands modestly aside, ascribing all the 
merit to, and claiming all the honour for, 
the worthy ex-errand-boy, William Pinks. Mr. 
Wood may rest assured that no one who has 
consulted this excellent volume will distinguish 
it otherwise than as ‘Pinks and Wood’s His- 
tory of Clerkenwell.’ From a work of nearly 
eight hundred pages, where every page has an 
incident illustrative of past life, the difficulty 
of selection for extract is considerable. We 
take the passage below, not as a sample of a 
book which deals largely with more important 
matters, but because it describes manners 
which few could suppose to have ever existed. 
The place is Sadler's Wells, the date 1699; 
the house, however, was then occasionally 
called ‘“ Miles’s Music House,” and was much 
frequented by the “Inns of Court beaux.”— 

“A picture of the frequenters appears in No. 3 
of a dramatic piece, entitled, ‘The Weekly Comedy, 
as it is daily acted at most Coffee-houses in London,’ 
written by Ned Ward, and published periodically 
in half-sheets folio. The first number appeared 
in May, 1699. It was afterwards inserted in 
Ward’s Miscellaneous Works, under the title 
©The Humours of a Coffee-house.’ This dramatic 
piece is accompanied by a relation of a man eating 
a live cock here, which occasioned ‘abundance of 
Inns of Court beaus...... mingled with an innume- 
rable swarm of the blew-frock order,’ to flock into 
Miles’s Music-house. ‘We mixed with the herd 
and jostled into the house amongst ’em, which 
was as full as if an Elephant had been to dance 
a jigg, or the Salamanca Doctor to have preached a 
sermon. With much difficulty we crowded upstairs, 
where we soon got intelligence of the beastly scene 
in agitation. At last a table was spread with a 
dirty cloth in the middle of the room, furnished 
with bread, pepper, oil, and vinegar; but neither 
knife, plate, fork, or napkin; and when the 
beholders had conveniently mounted themselves 
upon one another’s shoulders to take a fair view 
of his Beastlyness’s banquet, in comes the lord of 
the feast, disguised in an Antick’s cap and with 
a smutty face like a country hangman attended 
by a train of Newmarket executioners. When a 
chair was set, and he had placed himself in sight 
of the whole assembly, a live cock was given into 
the ravenous paws of this ingurgitating monster,’ 
which after trifling with for some time he ate up, 
feathers and all.’ A relation of this disgusting feat 
appears in Dawk’s ‘ Protestant Mercury’ of May 
24th:—‘On Tuesday last a fellow of Sadler’s 
Wells, near Islington, after he had dined heartily 
on a buttock of beef, for the lucre of five guineas, 
eat a live cock, feathers, guts, and all, with only 
a plate of oil and vinegar for sawce, and half a pint 
of brandy to wash it down, and afterwards. prof- 
fered to lay five guineas more that he could do 
the same again in two hours time. This is attested 
by many credible people who were eye-witnesses 
of the same.’” 

Sadler’s Wells had never altogether a healthy 
reputation till Mr. Phelps took the place in 
hand. It had then fallen from a comparatively 
respectable to a condition of the very opposite 
quality. To attempt to purify the Wells was 
held to be a work of impossibility which only 
a madman would think of. On the first night 
of Mr. Phelps’s career there of eighteen years, 
he had reason to think so, too. The ruffians 
who crowded the house so pelted the actresses 
with unclean phrases that, as women with self- 
respect, they declined going on the stage unless 
they could be protected from insult. Mr. Phelps 
consulted with a neighbouring magistrate ; they 
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found that there wasan Act by which punishment 
could be inflicted on offenders who gave utterance 
to immoral expressions. Several policemen in 
plain clothes were placed in the theatre on the 
second night, and when indecency began to roar 
through unclean throats, they pounced upon 
the unmanly fellows, and locked up some dozen 
of them for the night. The following day, 
merely for the sake of example, the dirtiest 
offender only was proceeded against, and de- 
servedly punished. The effect was more than 
could be expected, and all that could have been 
desired. The old audiences disappeared. A 
new class took possession of the house, where 
they found protection. Thus came those pit 
and gallery auditors who followed first-class 
tragedy, book in hand, the rustling of the turn- 
ing leaves in which had so pleasant an effect. 
Between the acts the pit and gallery remained, 
for the most part, crowded; they were not 
thirsty, but critical, and remained to compare 
notes rather than leave to drain glasses. In 
other degree, the box audience was equally 
an eee One tavern-keeper closed his house, 
and laid the cause of his failure to the changed 

uality of Mr. Phelps’s theatre on and before 
the stage. The improvement in the property 
was so great that the owners raised the rent of 
him who had effected the improvement! This 
unwise step led to the withdrawal from Clerken- 
well of an actor who is justly reckoned among 
its benefactors. In a future edition this page 
in the history of Sadler’s Wells may fairly be 
added to a chronicle which reflects the very 
highest credit on Mr. Pinks and his colleague 
and editor, Mr. Wood. 





Men of the Time: a Biographical Dictionary of 
Eminent Living Characters of both Sexes. A 
New Edition. (Routledge & Sons.) 

In a brief announcement last week of the new 

version of‘ Men ofthe Time’ we spoke of the good 

taste and good sense generally observable in it. 

A further acquaintance confirms our first im- 

pressions. Messrs. Routledge & Sons may be 

congratulated on having done their work very 
well, supplying just the kind of information 
about living celebrities which an ordinary 
reader is likely to need, and no more. In works 
of this kind the temptation to characterize and 
dogmatize must be very great, if we may judge 
by the common failing; the new edition, except 
in a few cases (such as Gounod, Lee, and others), 
is honourably free from this defect. As speci- 
mens of the style of handling we may quote 
the following couple of lives :— 

SHERIDAN. 

‘Sheridan, Philip Henry, General in the United 
States Army, was born in the State of Ohio, in 
1831. He was educated at West Point, and was 
admitted into the Military Academy in 1848, 
where he graduated in 1853. Entering the U.S. 
Artillery, he saw some service in Texas, where he 
showed great ability and energy. In 1855 we find 
him serving as Lieutenant in Oregon, and in the 
same year he sailed for San Francisco, in command 
of an escort to the expedition for surveying the 
proposed branch of the Pacific Railway between 
San Francisco and the Columbia river. This work 
done, he continued in command of a body of 
troops among the Indian tribes, until 1861, when 
he was promoted to the rank of Captain, and on 
the breaking out of the civil war was appointed 
Quartermaster of the army organizing in South- 
Western Missouri. In 1862 he became Chief 
Quartermaster of the Western Department, and 
subsequently Colonel of the 2nd Michigan Volun- 
teer Cavalry, in which capacity he cut the railroads 
south of Corinth. In June of that year he defeated 
two separate forces of cavalry at Baldwin and 
Guntown, and in the following month gained fresh 
laurels at Boonesville, for which he was promoted 
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Ohio. Here he distinguished himself by the defence 
of Louisville, and on the 30th of Dec. following 
in the engagement on the banks of Stone River, 
for which he was promoted to be Major-General. 
He was subsequently engaged at Chickamauga, 
where he had his horse killed under him. In April, 
1864, he was appointed to the command of the 
cavalry corps of the Army of the Potomac, and in 
the following May he defeated the Southern forces 
under Stuart, at Meadow Bridge, on the Chicka- 
hominy. In June he set out on a cavalry expedi- 
tion into the heart of the rebel country, where he 
repulsed his opponents, and entirely defeated Early 
in several engagements in the Shenandoah Valley. 
He was subsequently appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the cavalry, which branch of the Federal 
forces, under his able and energetic direction, 
acquired an efficiency and gained a reputation 
that it had never borne before. After the capture 
of Staunton, he pressed on to Columbia, laying 
waste the country in every direction. On the 30th 
of March, 1865, he gained the battle of the Five 
Forks, compelled the rebels to evacuate Petersburg 
and Richmond, and finally defeated Lee near 
Amelia Court House, who surrendered to him on 
the 9th of April.” 
SHERMAN, 

“Sherman, William Tecumseh, Major-general 
in the U.S. army, whose successful campaign 
during the summer and autumn of 1864, and the 
winter and spring months of 1865, contributed so 
materially to break down the power of the Con- 
federacy, was born in the State of Ohio, about the 
year 1820. He is the son of the Hon. C. R. Sher- 
man, of Lancaster, formerly a Supreme Judge of 
Ohio, and brother of the Hon. John Sherman, 
member of the U.S. Senate. He entered West 
Point in 1836, was graduated on the 30th of June, 
1840, entered the U.S. army on the following day 
as a brevet Second Lieut., and he was promoted 
to the rank of First Lieut. in 1841. He acted as 
Assist. Adjut.-Gen. during 1847, and obtained a 
brevet of Captain in the regular army from May, 
1848, for meritorious services in California during 
the war with Mexico. He was next appointed 
Commissary, and remained in California; but fear- 
ing that his chances of promotion were limited, he 
resigned his appointment Sept. 6, 1853, and was 
made President of the State Military Institute of 
Louisiana, which position he resigned when the 
civil war began. After the fall of Fort Sumter, he 
was commissioned Colonel of the 13th infantry, 
and with that rank commanded the 3rd brigade 
at the unfortunate battle of Bull Run, July 21, 
1861. When the Northern army was re-organized, 
Colonel Sherman was made Brig.-Gen. of Volun- 
teers, and appointed to the command of the depart- 
ment of the Cumberland, but was removed from 
that command, and next ordered into Missouri, 
but was removed soon afterwards and placed on 
the non-active list. In the early part of 1862 he 
was appointed to the command of a corps under 
General Grant, and acted with great bravery at 
the battle of Shiloh. On the 1st of May, 1862, 
he was promoted to the rank of Major-Gen., and 
when the department of Tennessee was formed, in 
Dec. following, he was made Commander of the 
15th army corps. At the end of that month he 
led an expedition to Vicksburg, vid the Yazoo 
River; but the works were too strong to be taken 
by assault, and he was obliged to withdraw his 
troops, after a severe fight. On the 10th of Jan., 
1863, he commanded a wing of the army that cap- 
tured Fort Hindman, Arkansas, after which he 
resumed command of the 15th army corps, and 
took part in the siege of Vicksburg, which capitu- 
lated July 3, 1863. He next led the expedition 
which captured Jackson City, Miss. On the 19th 
Oct. when General Grant was placed: in command 
of the army which had been previously led by 
Rosecranz, he gave the command of the depart- 
ment of Tennessee to General Sherman, who very 
soon made the Confederates feel that they had to 
deal with a dangerous foe. On the 29th Nov. he 
encountered Longstreet, and obliged him to retreat. 
In the following March, he made an attempt to 
take Mobile, but was obliged to retreat to Vicks- 
On the 8th of April, he was also beaten at 


the command of the third division of the army of | Sabine Cross-Roads by the Confederates under 





Kirby Smith. On the 4th May, 1864, having been 
charged with the command of the army in Georgi 
he commenced the expedition through that state 
which ended in the capture of Atlanta, the capital 
city. General Jos. Johnston was opposed to Sher. 
man at first; but the Fabian policy by which he 
sought to lead the Federal army into a trap, did 
not please President Davis, and he was superseded 
by General Hood, in the beginning of July. New 
tactics, showing more boldness on the part of the 
Confederates, were speedily adopted. Hood thrice 
attacked the Federal army and was repulsed, sustain. 
ing considerable loss. After his third failure Hood 
acted merely on the defensive, retreating slowly 
before Sherman till he reached Atlanta. That city 
fell into the hands of the Federals in the beginni 
of September. But although Sherman had taken 
possession of Atlanta he was not able to hold it, 
General Hood now took up the position which 
Sherman had held outside Atlanta, and thus wag 
enabled to cut off the supplies received by railway, 
The victory of the Federals seemed, therefore, of 
a very questionable character ; indeed, it almost 
seemed as if Sherman had fallen into a trap. Two 
courses, however, were still open to him. He must 
either attack Hood and defeat him, or force hig 
way to the sea, and trust to making his escape 
that way. He chose the bolder, and, as it proved, 
the safer course. The distance from Atlanta to 
Savannah is ninety-three miles, and Sherman 
accomplished the march, with very little loss, in 
twenty-three days. The city of Savannah fell into 
his hands in the early part of December, 1864, and 
the news of its capture was received with great 
rejoicing, not only because it showed how trium- 
phant Sherman’s campaign in Georgia had been, 
but because it opened up the seaboard of that 
state, and gave a heavy blow to the Confederate 
cause. On the 19th of March, General Sherman 
defeated the Confederate army of North Carolina 
at Bentonsville, in that state, and soon afterwards 
paid a visit to General Grant, to concert those 
measures for the defeat of Lee which ended in the 
submission of that general. And now, after havi 
won admiration by the daring character ai 
brilliant success of his strategy, General Sherman 
fell into disgrace, when the war seemed nearly 
over, by the manner in which he conducted the 
negotiations with General Johnston. The terms 
of the convention agreed upon between the two 
generals were exceedingly liberal, and would, 
doubtless, have been gladly accepted by the South; 
but when they were sentto Washington, the Cabinet 
not only refused to ratify the convention, but sent 
despatches to Sherman, ordering him to resume 
hostilities, and hold no conference with the enemy 
except for military purposes. At the same time, 
Mr. Stanton issued a circular despatch, informing 
the Federal commanders that the negotiations 
with Johnston were disapproved, and that any 
future orders from Sherman were to be disregarded. 
This ill-timed proceeding of Mr. Stanton towards 
a successful general and extremely popular hero, 
has, however, been much censured.” 

In this memoir of Sherman, there peeps out 
a little of that spirit of characterization which 
used to be the bane of ‘Men of the Time’ 
When the writer adheres to his dates and facts 
he is tolerably safe; but when he talks of 
Sherman not being able to hold Atlanta, and 
of its being necessary that he should escape to 
the sea, he is simply ridiculous, and by this 
time must be well aware of it. We want from 
‘Men of the Time’ all the dates and facts that 
can be collected by an industrious editor; we 
assuredly do not want characters of great states 
men and criticisms on great campaigns. We 
notice with pleasure the reform in this particular, 
and we only desire that it may be reformed 
altogether. 





Catalogue of Materials for the History of Eng- 
land to the Reign of Henry VII. By J. 
Duffus Hardy, Deputy-Keeper of Public 
Records. Vol. II. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Hardy has at length brought down his 

description of the materials for the history of 
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England to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. The epoch embraced in this instalment 
of the work is separated from that which pre- 
cedes it and that which follows it by very clear 
and distinct limits. The former volume was in 
great measure necessarily devoted to the legen- 
dary and the miraculous. In this, on the other 
hand, the legendary and the miraculous have 
almost entirely disappeared, and we are pre- 
sented with what may not unjustly be regarded 
as documents purely historical. Fiction has been 
displaced by fact. Wonder and its attendant 
habits of exaggeration and undue reverence 
have receded before a more steady observance 
of causes, and in place of the lives of saints 
we have almost as many kinds of litera- 
ture as we now possess. We do not, it is true, 
discover in narratives and chronicles and poems 
of the period the logical analysis and arrange- 
ment of the succeeding era. Literature in all 
its manifestations is still artless, unsystematic, 
and sometimes confused. But intellectual pro- 
gress is everywhere clearly observable; the 
power of apprehension and expression is in- 
creased; and facts are collected, the variety 
and importance of which must be highly esti- 
mated. Ofall the writers who flourished during 
the period under review,—that is to say, from 
the Conquest to the end of the reign of Richard 
the First,—Mr. Hardy furnishes detailed and 
interesting notices; and, with the view of 
showing how events affected them and their 
productions, he traces the great changes through 
which our country was passing during the 
time treated in the present volume. So much 
has been said and written here and in America 
in exaltation of the Anglo-Saxon, that it is 
refreshing to find that Mr. Hardy, coming from 
a profound study of the subject, is enabled 
to give us many and substantial reasons for 
disagreement with the ordinary and cur- 
rent belief. In his clear and able Preface 
he points out the vast difference that existed 
between the character and habits of the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Norman, and offers 
conclusions which have the merit of being at 
once reasonable and novel. His reflections are 
completely at variance with the notion com- 
monly entertained. The Anglo-Saxon, isolated 
from the Continent, shut up in a narrow round 
of ideas, gross in his tastes, and satisfied with 
his present condition, is represented as sinking 
deeper and deeper into moral and physical 
degeneracy. He never rose above local attach- 
ments. His own soil, his own saint, were suffi- 
cient for him, and he sought no further. His 
whole history, indeed, from the time of Alfred 
to that of the Norman Conquest, is the history 
of disorganization and decay. His writings, as 
might be expected, were like himself. With 
the exception of Beda, and perhaps of Alfred, 
no Anglo-Saxon author exhibits in his writings 
the least interest for what was happening in 
Christendom beyond the narrow range of his 
own experience. Even the gift of song, which 
had once been the special attribute of the 
Saxon, passed away from him at the Conquest. 
His nation exhibited no sense of their degrada- 
tion, no hope of freedom, no regret for the past. 
They produced no Béranger to embody their 
suppressed feelings, and direct their attention 
by recollections to their former state, but were 
content submissively to till the land they had 
before occupied as masters. The Norman, on 
the contrary, fond of adventure and ambitious 
of distinction, exhibited his characteristics in 
his literature, which, immeasurably superior to 
that which preceded it, is distinguished by the 
great qualities of profound thought, extensive 
learning, wide sympathy, and even personal 
interest and observation. Nor is it in literature 
alone that this inferiority of the Saxon is mani- 





fested. In his social, ecclesiastical, and political 
institutions it is equally apparent. Then, as 
now, he was noted for perseverance, endurance, 
and obstinacy. That passive kind of courage 
which enabled his descendants to stand un- 
flinchingly in the trenches before Sebastopol, 
and which he possesses in common with the 
brutes, he exhibited in a surprising degree 
eight hundred years ago; but brought face to 
face with a race more practical, energetic, and 
systematic than his, and better qualified for the 
art of government, he bowed his head without 
resistance and without hope——Such is Mr. 
Hardy’s view. 

The spectacle of a people who had spent 
more than two centuries in mastering the 
Britons, being, in less than two years, so com- 
pletely overawed by a handful of Normans as 
never to attempt to rise and rid themselves of 
their conquerors, is attributed by Mr. Hardy 
to the feeble stage into which they had sunk at 
the time of the Conquest. We do not think 
this explanation is altogether satisfactory. We 
believe, on the contrary, that the masterly 
policy and conduct of William was the principal 
cause of this result. The forms observed by 
that sovereign at his coronation, the sanction 
of his enterprise by the Pope, and, above all, 
the belief widely and, under the circumstances, 
not unreasonably entertained, that Edward had 
bequeathed him the throne, were in themselves 
sufficient to account for the little resistance 
encountered by the first Norman king, and for 
the absence of querimonious literature by the 
conquered. When it is considered, moreover, 
that the Saxons had no native prince with pre- 
tensions to the throne even so strong as those 
put forward by William, and that the laws of 
the land were administered with the utmost 
impartiality, it is not surprising that they 
remained quiet under the new rule. As was to 
be expected, mutual hatred exhibited itself 
occasionally between the two races. The Anglo- 
Saxon monk hated his Norman abbot as 
heartily as his lay countryman detested his 
Norman landlord, or as the modern Irishman 
detests “ the middleman.” An amusing instance 
of this is supplied by Mr. Hardy from an 
Anglo-Saxon annalist :— 


“The monks of St. Augustine’s in Canterbury 
refused submission to their own pastor Wydo. They 
did not, it is true, bar up the schoolroom or lock up 
their master in the refectory ; but they assembled 
themselves in Saint Mildred’s church, and there in 
sullen independence bid defiance to their abbot and 
archbishop. But they had a schoolmaster in Lan- 
franc who was not to be defied with impunity any 
more than his master. He sends prompt word to 
the barrers out that they might return if they would 
‘before the ninth hour’; otherwise they should be 
treated as renegades and excluded for ever. Such 
a peremptory message is not without its effect. It 
was conceived in a tone and style evidently very dif- 
ferent from that to which the Anglo-Saxon monk 
had been accustomed under the mild regimen of his 
late Anglo-Saxon superior ; ‘they doubted whether 
they should return or remain.’ But the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit then as now had in it a spice of obsti- 
nacy, and was not inclined to submit for a verbal 
intimidation. It held out bravely until dinner-time; 
then came that crucial test against which Anglo- 
Saxon resolution in boys and men is alike ineffica- 
cious. ‘ At the hour of refection, when they became 
hungry (says the story), many repenting of their 
obstinacy sent to Lanfranc and promised sub- 
mission.’ So the disorder ceased, and they 
returned to their obedience. Not long after, 
when the archbishop had left, the dissension 
was renewed. Lanfranc commanded the ringleader 
to be brought before him. ‘ Do you want to murder 
your abbot?’ he inquired of the delinquent. 
‘Yes; if I could I would certainly kill him,’ was 
the audacious reply. A foolish ruler would have 
fostered such intemperate folly by sentimental dis- 





quisitions on its wickedness and impiety. Lanfranc 
had the monk tied up to the gates of Saint Augus- 
tine’s; and after administering a sound flagellation, 
on his bare skin, expelled him from the monastery. 
From that time nothing more was heard of murder- 
ing abbots or setting authority at defiance.” 


—The mass of the people, however, had nothing 
to fight for: their new masters were not more 
tyrannical than those they had lost. 

After having made a rapid and succinct 
survey of the events that occurred between the 
years 1066 and 1200, Mr. Hardy, before intro- 
ducing us to the Catalogue itself, gives a brief 
and popular notice of the main authorities for 
the history of England during that time,—de- 
scribing the general histories, biographies, con- 
temporaneous correspondence, and laws that 
exist; so that we have a general view of the 
period in a very comprehensive form. From his 
estimate of more than one author we venture 
to differ. We should not, for instance, be in- 
clined to place the works of John of Salisbury 
above those of Giraldus Cambrensis, as he 
appears to place them. The treatise ‘De Nugis 
Curialium,’ by the former, is, we conceive, with 
all its learning and the acute observation un- 
doubtedly displayed by the author, inferior in 
many respects to more than one of the produc- 
tions of the old Pembrokeshire worthy. Mr. 
Hardy, in his outline of that work, characterizes 
it as “ desultory in plan, and deficient in that 
logical arrangement with which the mind of 
Europe was not familiarized until after the 
long scholastic training of the next two cen- 
turies.” This description will not apply to the 
‘Expugnatio Hibernie’ of Giraldus, which is 
as perfect a specimen of correct plan and logical 
arrangement applied to historical narrative as 
any similar work we possess. 

The same plan of arrangement has been fol- 
lowed in the volume now before us as in its 
predecessor; and this has been made more 
complete in the biographical notices that are 
given. To those, therefore, who are acquainted 
with the former volume, we need not say the 
work has been well done. The difficulties the 
author had to contend with in producing it 
have been undoubtedly great; but, as far as 
we have been enabled to apply a test, they have 
been most successfully overcome. Mr. Hardy, 
in his Preface, compares his aspirations with 
his accomplishment, and is dissatisfied with 
the result. He seems to hint, too, that want of 
health dnd responsible occupations will prevent 
him from continuing his labours. We hope this 
intimation may prove unfounded. There are 
doubtless scholars who are more familiar with 
a particular author or a particular period than 
he is; but we know no one except himself to 
whom we could look for a continuance of what 
he has begun. It is of importance to the inter- 
ests of literature—of our own literature espe- 
cially—that this Catalogue should be com- 
pleted. We hope, therefore, that Mr. Hardy, in 
fairness to the public and justice to himself, 
will find time and courage to bring to an end 
what he has thus far satisfactorily performed. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Millstone Grit, its Fossils, and the Relation it 
bears to other Groups of Rocks, more particularly 
as it occurs in the Bristol District and South-west 
of England generally. By Fort-Major Thomas 
Austin. (Baillitre.) 

Havine inspected Major Austin’s collection of 

Crinoidea, and his monograph of the same, we can 

speak to his merit as a collector and illustrator of 

a remarkable class of fossils. Moreover, in glancing 

through the pages of the present tractate on the 

Millstone Grit, we can certify to its correctness 

from our own personal knowledge of the Bristol 

district. The author has been more —" than 
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many who have toiled for weeks over this barren, 
hard, and generally uninteresting formation without 
discovering a trace of a fossil ; but the beds which 
are slightly fossiliferous have only been exposed 
in one place. Having unexpectedly discovered a 
few fossils in the one locality, the author says— 
“T now claim for the Millstone Grit a higher geo- 
logical consideration than it has heretofore received. 
Its Fauna will, perhaps, prove to be distinct and 
characteristic, especially as to particular beds..... 
It possesses considerable interest as regards animal 
life peculiar to a period in the annals of our planet, 
a page of which has hitherto been conside wed as 
almost a blank.” On one occasion, when geologizing 
at Sweeny Mountain, near Osw estry, we were 
rather surprised at finding fossils in the Millstone 
Grit,—a formation previously regarded as mainly 
unfossiliferous. It now appears that sixteen species 
have been discovered in that locality ; add sixteen 
species for the Northern Millstone Grit and forty- 
seven for that of the Bristol district, and we have 
in all no less than seventy-nine species for this once 
unpromising rock. We learn from these remains 
of a once rather abundant marine Fauna the uncer- 
tainty of negative evidence in reasoning from the 
apparent absence of fossils. A formation may be 
set down as nearly destitute of organic remains, 
which, nevertheless, upon more ample excavations, 
may yield, in some localities, a tolerably rich 
Fauna; and the merit of such observers as our 
author consists * their sedulous attention to par- 
ticular localities. As general geologists they may 
be of very small account, while as local and special 
investigators they may contribute a valuable modi- 
cum to the common and ever-accumulating scien- 
tific stock. 


Royal Favourites. By S 

& Co.) 
Wuat strikes one chiefly about these huge volumes 
is a sort of wonder why they were written and how 
they got to be published! Mr. Menzies, unsupplied 
with any real knowledge of his puppets, maunders 
through no less than a thousand pages of small 
type, telling us nothing about them that is new 
and true, though he not unfrequently lapses into 
things which are new but not true. The commonest 
books of history and biography will give a reader 
curious about royal favourites more information in 
far less space than is consumed by Mr. Menzies, 
whose chapters are to genuine records what a 
farce is to a serious play. 


The Four Seasons ; a Short Acco 
of Plants : being Four Le Cures writte for tle 
Working Men’s Institute in Paris. With Ilus- 
trations. (Griffith & Farran.) 

Goop first books in botany, although there are 

several in the English language, are not so nume- 

rous as to prevent a critic from welcoming an 
addition to the number from the pen of the lady 
who, many years ago, successfully wrote ‘ Conver- 
sations on Botany.’ The coloured illustrations of 
this thin volume are only three, a spring wallflower, 

a summer sweet-pea, and an autumn china-aster. 

The cruciform, leguminous, and composite families 

represent but meagrely the botanical world ; and 

winter is represented by a plate of woodcuts of a 

fern, a moss, a lichen, a seaweed and a mushroom. 

Persons possessed of an elementary knowledge of 

botany will learn nothing from this volume ; but 

we must not forget that there are always young 
people coming forward in life to whom trite things 
are fresh and new. For the sake of these young 
people it is to be regretted that the Lectures con- 
tain several mistakes, such as the statements that 
oats escape from their calyces with a crackling 
noise, that dried tangle is burnt as firewood, and 

Agaricus campestris is the only mushroom eaten in 

England. But there is valuable information in these 

Lectures, told in a clear way; not many of the 

Greek and Latin derivatives, in which the science 

of plant-life is shrouded, are used; and the 

terms employed are well explained, and their 
derivation, signification, accentuation, and pro- 
nunciation given. For there are many persons who 
require to be taught that g in fungi is pronounced 
soft, and ¢ long; and that the five letters oides 
make three syllables, the lichen-like fucus of which 
edible birds’ nests are made being called Fucus 
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li-ken-o- eye- -des, and and not li-ken-o-ides. As this little 

book is prettily got up, it may be recommended as 

a suitable present at Christmas, or any other season, 

for any boy or girl desirous of obtaining a smatter- 

ing of botany. 

Cholera : its Patholology (sic), Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment. By William Story. (Spon.) 

In this cloth-bound pamphlet, about what he is 

pleased to call the ‘‘patholology” of cholera, Mr. 

William Story informs the world that the Colleges 

of Physicians and Surgeons know nothing about 

cholera; that nobody knows anything of any 
moment about the “‘ patholology ” of cholera ; that, 
in fact, ‘‘ Asiatic Cholera has yet to find its terrors 
averted in the genesis of a second Jenner.” Having 
made this personal confession of his own insuffi- 
ciency, and borne testimony to the ignorance of his 
professional brethren, the author observes, in his 
concluding paragraph: “‘ In addition to all pre- 
viously-known treatment, the three systems of con- 
stant irrigation of the bladder, inhalation of oxygen 
gas, and inhalation of medicated, atomized fluids, 
merit an extensive trial; the results should be 
faithfully recorded, and the profession be guided 
by the success or non-success of either plan.” 

Surely Mr. Story cannot wish that methods of 

treatment which have unquestionably failed should 

be tried again! 

Young Shadows. Stories of Literary Life—[Les 
Jeunes Ombres. Récitsde la Vie Littéraire, par 
Charles de Moiiy]. (Paris, Hachette.) 

HERE is a series of biographical sketches, somewhat 
oddly selected. The subjects are Alfred de Musset, 
Maurice and Eugénie de Guérin, Edgar Poe, 
Rachel, Hégésippe Moreau, Currer Bell, Hippolyte 
Rig: wilt, Henry Miirger, and Paul de Molenes. 
M. de Moiiy writes not inexpertly, though with a 
stronger leaning towards sentimentality “than we 
can accredit as wholesome in the cases of lives 
so perversely wasted as those of De Musset, and 
Poe, and Rachel. How long will it be before “ the 
stars” cease to be brought “forward to be blamed 
for all the unhappiness caused by passion and self- 
indulgence ?—how long before the doctrine of gifts 
implying responsibilities becomes a living faith 
with those who are to train genius, and to write 
its epitaph? It seems hard to comprehend how 
one—who can feel as justly and as tenderly, as M. 
Moiiy obviously does, the beauty ofsuch a character 
as that of Eugénie de Guérin—can permit himself 
the use of such an apologetic tone as we find in 
other of his sketches. The want of high purpose 
and consistency impairs, we cannot but think, the 
value of a book which, nevertheless, among 
ephemera is not without merit. 

The Rey. A. Mackay, whose ‘ Manual of Modern 
Geography ’ and ‘ Elements of Modern Geography ’ 
have met with deserved approbation, has now com- 
pleted the course by publishing Outlines of Modern 
Geography: a Book for Beginners (Blackwood & 
Sons), which possesses all the requisites of an excel- 
lent introduction. By means of a skilful arrange- 
ment of the materials, and a judicious adaption 
of the ty pe, a vast amount of essential geographical 
veda y dge is conveyed within moderate limits, and 
in a very convenient form. Due prominence is given 
to the natural features of the different countries ; 
advantage has been taken of the latest discoveries 
and census returns ; and the accentuation of proper 
names is marked in needful cases, 

In the Preface to Stray Leaves from Parnassus, by 
W. B. Baker (Allan & Co.), the writer tells us that 
he has been for years at once editor and staff of a 
provincial journal, and that he wrote many of 
the verses before us for the ‘‘ Poet’s Corner” of the 
same. They were composed, it seems, at an ad- 
vanced period of life, and often set in type as soon 
as penned. Facts of this kind make the poems 
neither better nor worse, but they give a certain 
interest to the author. In declining years, and 
amidst harassing labours, which in some natures 
might beget a little asperity of mind, it is pleasant 
to find him writing with the freshness and the 
genial artlessness of youth. To high distinctions of 
song Mr. Baker does not pretend; but those who 
choose to wander for an hour with his muse will 
find the converse agreeable and the road not with- 
out its simple beauty.—Scotsmen almost invariably 





] write best upon subjects connected with ¢ their own own 


land. Accordingly, in Poems, by James Ballantine 
(Edinburgh, Oliphant & Co.),we find that the most 
interesting pieces refer to the persecutions of the 
Covenanters. The first ballad, called ‘ Priesthill, 
contains some picturesque description, and its sto 
is affectingly told. Other lays on similar themes 
have, to some extent, similar merits, but they are 
less carefully executed,—lines being often manu. 
factured for the mere sake of rhyme. In the 
remaining poems Mr. Ballantine subsides into 
fluent mediocrity.—Wherein lies the infatuation 
that a theological argument can be pressed with 
advantage into limping rhymes? Bible Emblems, 
by Ebdomos (Alvey), is the title of a treatise in 
verse, which savours strongly of Swedenborgianism, 
The doctrines here enounced might have been 
presented to the public, whether with effect or not, 
at least with ease and freedom, in simple prose, 
Tortured into the Chinese shoes of bad verse, they 
excite more pity for their awkwardness than 
respect for their argument and purpose.—The 
author of Wild Rose-Buds, Poems, by Clara Loud 
(Canterbury, Austen), has heretofore presented 
floral offerings under the titles of ‘The Violet,’ 
‘The Early Primrose,’ and ‘The Woodbine.’ As 
it appears that these have been received with some 
degree of acceptance, we presume that there is 
a certain public which will not be indifferent to 
‘Wild Rose-Buds.’ Without committing ourselves 
to any strong opinion as to the colour and fra. 
grance of the buds in question, we point out where 
they may be obtained. 
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THE LAND OF GOSHEN. 
Oct. 7, 1865. 

I wish it were in my power to give any very 
distinct answer to the question proposed by the 
‘«Essex Incumbent” in the Atheneum of September 
30. Unfortunately, when the minds of inquirers on 
the spot are not prepared to contemplate the pos- 
sibility of a disturbance so unusual in character as 
that described by the Essex Incumbent, their in- 
quiries are usually too limited to obtain informa- 
tion which will afterwards bear decisively upon an 
unexpected question. I must therefore avow that 
I am unable to answer conclusively i in the negative. 
At the same time I will give the reasons which 
leave no doubt in my mind as to the certainty of 
the statement that the land at the head of the 
Gulf of Suez has been raised; not subjected to 
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idence and re-upheaval (for which, I think, 
= is no sufficient evidence), but simply raised. 

1. It appears that the shells found in the Bitter 
Lakes were numerous, and were identified without 
dificulty, and therefore were probably perfect. 
This corresponds much better to the state of shells 
deposited quietly in a salt-water lake, than to that of 
shells already dead on a beach, and thence driven 
by the violence of such a wave as the Essex Incum- 
bent describes. 

9. It is well established that the land has been 
raised since the formation of that part of the 
ancient canal (the author of which is uncertain) 
which entered the Gulf of Suez. The canal, which 
js cut, not in sand or in alluvium, but in firm 
tertiary rock, is now several feet too high for com- 
munication with the sea. 

3. It is easy to imagine that this late upheaval 
had been preceded by an earlier upheaval. Both, 
possibly, had been gradual. 

In consideration of these reasons, I am perfectly 
satisfied to accept, as explanatory of the facts 
observed, the supposition that the land dividing 
the Bitter Lakes from the Gulf of Suez has been 
raised, in preference to the supposition that an 
atmospheric storm has washed the shells of the 
Gulf of Suez into the Bitter Lakes. A. B. G. 








A NEW FRENCH BATHING-PLACE. 
Etretat, Sept. 1865. 

Eureka! I exclaimed, as I threw open my 
window the morning after I arrived at the place 
whence this letter is written; I have found it! 
For the past three weeks I have been searching for 
some spot where escape was possible from the sun, 
which this summer has made us singularly aware 
of the greatness of his glory, his rays smiting us 
for many hours daily like a flaming sword. 
Trouville, Cabourg, Luc, Dieppe, Fécamp, I have 
tried them all, and having found them equally 
shadeless and hot, I shook their sand from my feet 
and went on my way in a despairing mood, when 
good fortune guided my steps hither. That place 
cannot, I argued, be unlovely to which numerous 
French artists resort, and although Etretat is not 
yet promoted to the highest rank among French 
watering-places, it will probably be more desirable 
as a residence. So to Etretat I went, and assuredly 
a more charming amphibious spot does not exist 
on the shores of France. Comparatively unknown 
as compared to its flaunting sea-side sisters, it is at 
present in that happy condition of being sufficiently 
large to supply all reasonable wants, and is at the 
same time so rural that you can be on pathless 
downs in a few minutes, or beneath spreading 
trees in lovely valleys without encountering moun- 
tains of muslin or clouds of many-hued tarlatan. 
Not that Etretat is actually unhonoured by the 
presence of Parisians and other city belles, who 
flit to and fro like gorgeous butterflies; but they 
are rare, the visitors being for the most part per- 
sons who find more enjoyment in contemplating 
nature than displaying their own gay dresses. To 
Alphonse Karr is due the merit of having, it may 
be said, discovered Etretat. There he spent the 
summer of 1834, and made its grand and pictur- 
esque features known by some charming papers 
written in his best style. The result was that 

tretat emerged from a small fishing village ; hotels 
were erected, villas built; and since that period it 
has been steadily rising in favour. 

Situate at the mouth of a lovely valley, rich 
with pastures and woods, it is flanked on the 
east and west by gigantic cliffs of flint and chalk, 
pierced by mighty arches, and hollowed into vast 
caverns in which the sea makes wild music. The 
beach is extremely steep; the water of crystalline 
purity, free from weeds, and as different from that at 
Trouville as a stagnant pond is from a Swiss lake. 
Thus, the bathing is excellent ; practicable, too, at 
all times of the tide,—a few steps, even at low 
water, being sufficient to enable you to swim, if so 
inclined. 

Etretat has long been the abode of a race of 
hardy fishers. They ply their calling nearly in all 
weathers, and to them are you indebted for liberal 
supplies of delicious fish, which are happily, in 
default of a railway, not yet whisked off to Paris. 





The labour of these fishers is rendered additionally 
severe by their having to haul their boats, large 
and small, up the precipitous beach each time that 
they return from fishing. This is effected by power- 
ful capstans turned by the united power of women 
as well as men. The barks are very solidly built; 
but some have become so infirm from age that 
they remain permanently on the crest of the beach. 
These, which are extremely picturesque, have been 
converted into storehouses by being covered with 
a thatched roof and pierced by doors and windows. 
Around these boats cluster during the day groups 
of fishers and their handsome wives and daughters 
(the women in this part of Normandy are remark- 
ably good-looking), making and repairing nets and 
other fishing-tackle, forming charming subjects for 
the artist. The navy of France has long been 
famous for its Norman sailors, many of whom have 
been reared at Etretat, and well deserve the 
encomium passed on them by the historian of the 
French navy,—“ Laborieux et fermes dans le danger, 
ils emportent par le moral et surtout par la con- 
stance sur les marins de la Méditerranée.” Exposed 
to great perils, battling with fierce storms, which 
frequently lash the waters of this precipitous coast, 
the fishers of Etretat and their families are remark - 
able for strong religious feelings, tinged by many 
dark superstitions which have descended from far 
back generations. Their vast church of cathedral 
proportions stands at an inconvenient distance from 
the town. If you inquire the reason, the youngest 
fisher boy as well as the ancient mariner will tell you 
a curious legend, too long for reproduction here, 
accounting for its position and the holy reputation 
that it enjoys. But a small chapel dedicated to 
the Virgin, crowning the eastern height above the 
town, is even more resorted to by the fishing 
population. In this eyrie-like church, every stone 
and timber of which was borne on the shoulders of 
men and women up the steep cliff, fishers go to 
study the weather, and pray for a blessing on 
departing boats, and when these are in danger 
from tempests, wailing wives supplicate the Holy 
Virgin to save those dear to them. Long pil- 
grimages are undertaken by the inhabitants. La 
Délivrande, a small town beyond Caen, famous 
for an image of the Virgin, is a favourite resort, 
and the great pilgrimage to Notre Dame, at Hon- 
fleur, is always attended by a considerable number 
of them. But the Virgin Mary does not always save 
them from misfortune. Of this fact a pertinent 
example occurred recently. To prevent inundation 
from storm-waters coming down the valley, the 
Government went to the expense of constructing a 
tunnel through the beach to carry these off, and 
gave strict injunctions that the mouth of this 
tunnel should be constantly kept open, and free 
from the pebbles and sand thrown up by tidal action. 
Conceiving, perhaps, from the long drought, that 
the floodgates of Heaven were permanently closed, 
the local authorities took no heed of these orders, 
and allowed the sea to pile up such a mass of 
shingle over the mouth of the tunnel, that it be- 
came not only effectually choked, but also entirely 
hidden. At length, after a day of fervent heat, a 
storm burst over the upper part of the valley, the 
rain descended in torrents, and in a few hours the 
dry bed of the canal cut to receive the waters 
overflowed. Streets became rivers, and open spaces 
lakes. The basements of many houses were sub- 
merged, and people went wildly to and fro in boats, 
rescuing women and children, and endeavouring to 
save swamped furniture. It was evident that the 
sea mouth of the tunnel was blocked up; hundreds 
rushed to the beach, hoping to see the pent-up 
waters gush forth, but so effectually were they 
arrested, that they did not even ooze through the 
shingle. In vain was the Virgin invoked; that 
Virgin resplendent with tinsel and tricked out with 
innumerable Ex Votos,which stands on high in the 
chapel above the town. She did not hold out her 
hand to save, and meanwhile the waters went on 
rising, rising until the very safety of the town was 
in jeopardy. At this juncture the gentlemen visitors, 
joined, to his credit be it said, by the curé, ap- 
peared on the scene, armed with spades, mattocks 
and pickaxes, and fixing as well as they could on the 
situation of the tunnel, worked with a will, which 
was soon imitated by the fishers, and which 





happily led, in the course of an hour, to the libera- 
tion of the water. But so long had the work of 
clearing the tunnel been neglected, that some 
thirty feet of superincumbent shingle had to be 
removed before the mouth was struck. Then up 
spouted, like a mighty geyser, the water, bearing 
stones and débris of all kinds with it; and so tre- 
mendous was the pressure, that in the course of a 
few seconds the narrow aperture became enlarged 
to nearly the dimensions of a railway tunnel. The 
supineness of the inhabitants on this occasion is 
the more remarkable, because Etretat has fre- 
quently suffered from inundations of a similar 
nature ; in 1862 so severely that the town was 
nearly swept into the sea. Bearing in mind that 
the main valley above Etretat is long and wide, 
you would naturally expect to see a pleasant 
stream or brook meandering down it, which my 
angling proclivities peopled with speckled trout; 
but, except when visited by a storm, no water is 
seen in the valley; and yet Etretat is amply sup- 
plied with delicious water, to the great satisfaction 
of the inhabitants and a large colony of bianchis- 
seuses. How I became aware of the fact was in this 
wise. Looking from my window a couple of morn- 
ings after my arrival, before dawn, I saw several 
women proceeding to the beach with large bundles 
on their backs, and lighted lanterns in their 
hands. My curiosity being excited, when dressed I 
went down to the shore, where I beheld a singu- 
lar spectacle. Kneeling, for the most part in com- 
panies of four, were some eighty women gathered 
round pools of water, which bubbled up close to 
the sea-marge, and in which they were washing their 
clothes. Near them were the lanterns which I 
had seen, and spades with which they dug the 
holes in the shingle. The water was soon reached. 
On removing about two feet of stones, it welled 
forth in great abundance. The supply is enormous. 
At any spot over an extent of 300 feet of linear dis- 
tance you have only to dig a hole to procure it, and 
the water is as good as it is abundant. Unfortu- 
nately, these copious springs are situated very near 
low-water mark, so that it is only when the tide is 
out that they are serviceable. Thus the washer- 
women often rise during the night to ply their 
calling, for there is no water but this available for 
their purposes. Probably the springs might be 
struck if the ground were excavated at the foot of 
the chalk cliffs immediately above where they fall 
into the sea. In this case we should see a fountain 
similar to that at Vaucluse, giving birthto a river 
at its source. The scheme has been suggested, and 
when Etretat becomes wealthy by increase of 
visitors, it will most likely be carried out. 

There is another scheme of a more important 
nature, which, if effected, would sweep away the 
dear old weather-beaten boats and entirely change 
Etretat. This is the construction of a vast naval 
harbour, for which the position of Etretat and the 
very deep water within the bay render it singularly 
available. The Romans had a station and port 
here. A road constructed by them, traces of which 
are still visible, connected Etretat with Lillebonne, 
and excavations have led to the discovery of villas, 
mosaic pavements, and a considerable variety of 
domestic utensils in bronze and earthenware. 
Francis the First, Louis the Fourteenth and Six- 
teenth, and especially the first Napoleon, formed 
plans for converting Etretat into a large and impor- 
tant naval station. Indeed, the latter Emperor was 
so strongly impressed with the natural advantages 
of the place that, shortly after the battle of Ulm, he 
drew up a plan for not only constructing a vast 
harbour here, which was to cost thirty millions of 
francs, butalso of constructing eleven large fortresses 
on the adjacent heights. The great expense of the 
breakwater and fortifications at Cherbourg will 
probably cause the present Emperor to leave Etretat 
alone for some years ; but there is no doubt that the 
construction of a harbour here has been discussed ; 
and we haveseen so many wonders effected by the 
third Napoleon, that we must be prepared for the 
realization of even far more extraordinary projects 
than have yet astonished us. I trust, however, that 
Etretat will remain long as it is, for, assuredly, a 
more lovely spot is not to be found within so short 
a distance from our shores. Cc. R. W. 
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ECHOES FROM THE FROZEN DEEP. 

AN echo reaches us from the great solitudes 
of the Frozen Deep—an echo, not an articulate 
voice—which whispers the strange hope to our 
hearts that some members of Franklin’s expedition 
may be still alive. Capt. Hall, the American navi- 
gator, reports that he has fallen in with rumours 
of white men having been saved from starvation by 
the Esquimaux. The tale seems to us vague and 
doubtful in the last degree. The men who are said 
to have been heard of are Crozier and two com- 
panions. We give the principal extract from Capt. 
Hall’s letter, and wish we could feel the same con- 
fidence in the information as the writer seems to 
feel :— 


“The most important matter that I have 
acquired relates to the fact that there may yet be 
three survivors of Sir John Franklin’s expedition, 
and one of these Crozier, the one who succeeded 
Sir John Franklin on his death. The details are 
deeply interesting, but this must suffice until I 
come down. Crozier and three men who were with 
him were found by a cousin of Ou-e-la (Albert), 
Shoo-she-ark-pani (John), and Ar-too-a (Frank), 
while moving ont he ice from one Igloo to another, 
this cousin having with him his family, and engaged 
in sealing. This occurred near Neitch-il-le (Boothia 
Felix Peninsula). Crozier was nothing but skin 
and bones, was nearly starved to death, while 
the three men with him were fat. The cousin soon 
learned that the three fat men had been living on 
human flesh—on the flesh of their companions— 
who all deserted the two ships that were fast in 
mountains of ice, while Crozier was the only man 
that would not eat human flesh, and for this reason 
he was almost dead from starvation. This cousin 
took Crozier and the three men at once in 
charge. He soon caught a seal, and gave Crozier 
quickly a little, a very little piece, which was 
raw—only one mouthful the first day. The 
cousin did not give the three fat men anything, 
for they could well get along, till Crozier’s life was 
safe. The next day the cousin gave Crozier a little 
larger piece of same seal. By the judicious care 
of this cousin for Crozier his life was saved. Indeed, 
Crozier’s own judgment stuck to him in this terrible 
situation, for he agreed with the cousin that one 
little bit was all that he should have the first day. 
When the cousin first saw Crozier’s face, it looked 
so bad, his eyes all sunk in, the face so skeleton-like 
and haggard, that he (the cousin) did not care to 
look upon Crozier’s face for several days after, 
it made him feel so bad. This noble cousin, whom 
the whole civilized world will ever remember for 
humanity, took care of Crozier and his three men, 
save one, who died, through the whole winter. 
One man, however, died a short time after the 
cousin found them, not because he starved, but 
because he was sick. In the spring, Crozier and 
the remaining two men accompanied this cousin 
on the Boothia Felix Peninsula to Neitchille, 
where there were many Innuits. Crozier and each 
of his men had guns and plenty of ammunition, 
and many pretty things. They killed a great 
many ducks, &c., with their guns. Here 
they lived with the Innuits at Neitchille, 
and Crozier became fat and of good health. Crozier 
told his cousin that he was once at Innsil-le (Re- 
pulse Bay), at Winter Island, and Igloolik many 
years before, and that at the two last-named places 
he saw many Innuits and got acquainted with them. 
This cousin had heard of Parry, Lyon, and Crozier 
of his Innuit friends at Repulse Bay some years 
previous, and therefore when Crozier gave him his 
name he recollected it. The cousin saw Crozier 
one year before he found him and the three men 
where the two ships were in the ice. It was there 
that the cousin found out that Crozier had been at 
Igloolik. Crozier and the two men lived with the 
Neitchille Innuits some time. The Innuits liked 
him (Crozier) very much, and treated him always 
very kindly. At length Crozier, with his two 
men and one Innuit, who took along a ki-ak 
(an india-rubber boat), as E-bier-bing thinks it 
was (for all along the ribs there was something 
that could be filled with air), left Neitchille 
to try to go to the Kob-lu-nas country, taking 
a south course. When Ou-e-la (Albert) and 





his brothers in 1854 saw this cousin that had 
been so good to Crozier and his men, at Pelly 
Bay (which is not far from Neitchille), the 
cousin had not heard whether Crozier and the 
two men and Neitchille Innuit had ever come 
back or not. The Innuits never think they are 
dead ; do not believe they are. Crozier offered to 
give his gun to the cousin for saving his life, but 
the cousin would not accept it, for he was afraid 
it would kill him (the cousin); it made such a 
great noise, and killed everything with nothing. 
Crozier gave him (the cousin) a long curious knife 
(sword, as E-bier-bing and Too-koo-li-too say it 
was), and gave him many pretty things besides. 
(The dogs are all in harness and sledges loaded, 
and Innuits waiting for my letters. I promise to 
be ready in thirty minutes.) Crozier told the cousin 
of a fight with a band of Indians—not Innuits, 
but Indians. This must have occurred near the 
entrance of Great Fish or Back’s River.” 











A BUDGET OF PARADOXES. 
(No. XXXII. 1863. 

The History of the Supernatural in all ages and nations, 
and in all Churches, Christian and Pagan: demon- 
strating a universal faith. By Wm. Howitt. London, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1863. 

Mr. Howitt is a preacher of spiritualism. He 
cements an enormous collection of alleged facts 
with a vivid outpouring of exhortation, and an un- 
sparing flow of sarcasm against the scorners of all 
classes. Heand the Rev. J. Smith (ante, 1854) arethe 
most thoroughgoing universalists of all the writers 
I know on spiritualism. If either can insert the 
small end of the wedge he will not let you off one 
fraction of the conclusion that all countries, in all 
ages, have been the theatres of one vast spiritual 
display. And I suspect that this consequence can- 
not be avoided, if any part of the system be of 
truly spiritual origin. Mr. Howitt treats the 
philosophers either as ignorant babies, or as con- 
scious spirit-fearers: and seems much inclined 
to accuse the world at large of dreading lest by the 
actual presence of the other world their Christianity 
should imbibe a spiritual element which would 
unfit it for the purposes of their lives. 

From Matter to Spirit. By C.D. With a preface by 
A. B. London, 1863, 8vo. 

This is a work on spiritual manifestations. The 
author upholds the facts for spiritual, phenomena : 
the prefator suspends his opinion as to the cause, 
though he upholds the facts. The work begins 
systematically with the lower class of phenomena, 
proceeds to the higher class, and offers a theory, 
suggested by the facts, of the connexion of the 
present and future life. I agree in the main with 
A. B.; but can, of course, make none but hor- 
rescent reference to his treatment of the smaller 
philosopher. This is always the way with your 
paradoxers ; they behave towards orthodoxy as the 
thresher fish behaves towards the whale. But if true, 
as is said, that the drubbing clears the great fish of 
parasites which he could not otherwise get rid of, 
he ought to bear no malice. This preface retorts 
a little of that contempt which the “ philosophical 
world” has bestowed with heaped measure upon 
those who have believed their senses, and have 
drawn natural, even if hasty, inferences. There 
is philosophercraft as well as priestcraft, both 
from one source, both of one spirit. In English 
cities and towns, the minister of religion has 
been tamed: so many weapons are bared against 
him when: he obtrudes his office in a dictatory 
manner that, as a rule, there is no more quiet and 
mudest member of society than the urban clergyman. 
Domination over religious belief is reserved for the 
exclusive use of those who admit the right: the 
rare exception to this mode of behaviour is laughed 
at as a bigot, or shunned as a nuisance. But the 
overbearing minister of nature, who snaps you 
with wnphilosophical as the clergyman once fright- 
ened you with injidel, is still 2 recognized member 
of society, wants taming, and will getit. He wears 
the priest's cast-off clothes, dyed to escape detection: 
the better sort of philosophers would gladly set him 
to square the circle. 

Calendrier Universel et Perpétuel; par le Commandeur 
P. J. Arson. Publié par ses Enfans (uvre post- 
hume). Nice, 1863, 4to. 

I shall not give any account of this curious 








calendar, with all its changes and symbols, But 
there is one proposal, which, could we alter the 
general notions of time—a thing of very dubious 
possibility—would be convenient. The week jg 
made to wax and wane, culminating on the Sunday, 
which comes in the middle. Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, are ascending or waxing days; Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, are descending or waning 
days. Our six days, lumped together after the great 
distinguishing day, Sunday, are too many to be 
distinctly thought of together: a division of three 
preceding and three following the day of most 
note would be much more easily used. But all 
this comes too late. It may be, nevertheless, that 
some individuals may be able to adjust their affairs 
with advantage by referring Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, to the following Sunday, and Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, to the preceding Sunday. 
But M. Arson’s proposal to alter the names of the 
days is no more necessary than it is practicable, 





I am not to enter anything I do not possess, 
The reader therefore will not learn from me the 
feats of many a man-at-arms in these subjects. He 
must be content, unless he will bestir himself for 
himself, not to know how Mr. Patrick Cody trisects 
the angle at Mullinavat, or Professor Recalcati 
squares the circle at Milan. But this last is to be 
done by subscription, at five francs a head: a banker 
is named who guarantees restitution if the solution 
be not perfectly rigorous; the banker himself, I 
suppose, is the judge. I have heard of a man of 
business who settled the circle in this way: if it 
can be reduced to a debtor and creditor account, 
it can certainly be done; if not, it is not worth 
doing. Montucla will give the accounts of the 
lawsuits which wagers on the problem have pro- 
duced in France. 

Neither will I enter at length upon the success 
of the new squarer who advertises (Nov. 1863) in 
a country paper that, having read that the circular 
ratio was undetermined, ‘‘ I thought it very strange 
that so many great scholars in all ages should have 
failed in finding the true ratio, and have been deter- 
mined to try myself...... Iam about to secure the 
benefit of the discovery, so until then the public 
cannot know my new and true ratio.” I have been 
informed that this trial makes the diameter to the 
circumference as 64 to 201, giving t= 3°140625 
exactly. The result was obtained by the discoverer 
in three weeks after he first heard of the existence 
of the difficulty. This quadrator has since published 
a little slip, and entered it at Stationers’ Hall. He 
says he has done it by actual measurement; and I 
hear from a private source that he uses a disc of 
12 inches diameter, which he rolls upon a straight 
rail. Mr. James Smith did the same at one time; 
as did also his partisan at Bordeaux. We have, 
then, both 3°125 and 3°140625, by actual mea- 
surement. The second result is more than the first 
byabout one part in 200. The second rolling is a very 
creditable one; it is about as much below the mark 
as Archimedes was above it. Its performer is 4 
joiner, who evidently knows well what he is about 
when he measures ; he is not wrong by 1 in 3,000. 

The reader will smile at the quiet self-sufficiency 
with which “I have been determined to try my- 
self” follows the information that “so many great 
scholars in all ages” have failed. It is an admir- 
able spirit, when accompanied by common sense 
and uncommon self-knowledge. When I was an 
undergraduate there was a little attendant in the 
library who gave me the following,—‘“‘As to clean- 
ing this library, Sir, if I have spoken to the Master 
once about it, I have spoken fifty times: but it is 
of no use; he will not employ littery men; and £0 
I am obliged to look after it myself.” 

The feeling which tempts persons to this problem 
is that which, in romance, made it impossible for a 
knight to pass a castle which belonged to a giant 
or an enchanter. I once gave a lecture on the sub- 
ject: a gentleman who was introduced to it by 
what I said remarked, loud enough to be heard by 
all around, “ Only prove to me that it is impossible, 
and I will set about it this very evening.” 

Every mathematician knows that scores of 
methods, differing altogether fr.sa each other in 
process, all end in this mysterious 3°14159..., which 
insists on calling itself the circumference to a unit 
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of diameter. A reader who is competent to follow 
processes of arithmetic may be easily satisfied that 
such methods do actually exist. I will give a 
sketch, carried out to a few figures, of three: the 
first two I never met with in my reading; the 
third is the old method of Vieta. [I find that both 
the first and second methods are contained in a 
theorem of Euler.] 

1, Take any diameter, double it, take 1-3rd of 
that double, 2-5ths of the last, 3-7ths of the last, 
4.9ths of the last, 5-11ths of the last, and so on. 
The sum of all is the circumference of that dia- 
meter. The following is the process when the 
diameter is a hundred millions: the errors arising 
from rejection of fractions being lessened by pro- 
ceeding on a thousand millions, and striking off 








one figure. 

200000000 31415 3799 
66666667 2817 
26666667 1363 
11428571 661 

5079365 321 
2308802 156 
1065601 76 
497281 37 
234014 18 
110849 9 
52785 5 
25245 2 
12118 1 
5834 
314153799 31415 9265 


Here 200 &c. is double of the diameter ; 666 &c. 
is 1-3rd of 200 &c.; 266 &c. is 2-5ths of 666 &c.; 
114 &e. is 3-7ths of 266 &c.; 507 &c. is 4-9ths of 
114 &ec.; and so on. 

2. To the square-root of 3 add its half. Take 
half the third part of this; half 2-5ths of the last ; 
half 3-7ths of the last; and so on. The sum is the 
circumference to a unit of diameter. 

Square root of 3... 1°73205081 

*86602540 


2°59807621 
*43301270 
"08660254 
1855768 
412393 
93726 
21629 
5047 
1188 

281 

67 

16 

4 

1 


3°14159265 

3. Take the square root of 4; the square root of 
half of one more than this; the square root of half 
of one more than the last; and so on, until we 
come as near to unity as the number of figures 
chosen will permit. Multiply all the results toge- 
ther, and divide 2 by the product: the quotient is 
an approximation to the circumference when the 
diameter is unity. Taking aim at four figures, 
that is, working to five figures to secure accuracy 
in the fourth, we have ‘70712 for the square root 








of 4; 92390 for the square root of half one more 


than *70712; and so on, through °98080, 99520, 
99880, °99970, .99992, and ‘99998. The product 
of the eight results is ‘63667; divide 2 by this, and 
the quotient is 3°1413..., of which four figures are 
correct. Had the product been °636363... instead 
of *63667..., the famous result of Archimedes, 
22-7ths, would have been accurately true. It is 
singular that no cyclometer maintains that Archi- 
medes hit it exactly. 

A literary journal could hardly admit as much 
as the preceding, if it stood alone. But in my 
present undertaking it passes as the halfpenny- 
worth of bread to many gallons of sack. Many 
more methods might be given, all ending in the 
same result, let that result mean what it may. 

Now since dc as of methods, to which dozens 
more might be added at pleasure, concur in giving 
one and the same result; and since these methods 





are declared by all who have shown knowledge of 
mathematics to be demonstrated : it is not asking 
too much of a person who has just a little know- 
ledge of the first elements that he should learn 
more, and put his hand upon the error, before he 
intrudes his assertion of the existence of error upon 
those who have given more time and attention to 
it than himself, and who are in possession, over 
and above many demonstrations, of many conse- 
quences verifying each other, of which he can 
know nothing. This is all that is required. Let 
any one square the circle, and persuade his friends, 
if he and they please: let him print, and let all 
read who choose. But let him abstain from in- 
truding himself upon those who have been satis- 
fied by existing demonstration, until he is prepared 
to lay his finger on the point in which existing 
demonstration is wrong. Let him also say what 
this mysterious 3°14159... really is, which comes 
in at every door and window, and down every 
chimney, calling itself the circumference to a unit 
of diameter. This most impudent and successful 
impostor holds false title-deeds in his hands, and 
invites examination: surely those who can find out 
the rightful owner are equally able to detect the 
forgery. All the quadrators are agreed that, be 
the right what it may, 3°14159... is wrong. It 
would be well if they would put their heads toge- 
ther, and say what this wrong result really means. 
The mathematicians of all ages have tried all 
manner of processes, with one object in view, and 
by methods which are admitted to yield demonstra- 
tion in countless cases. They have all arrived at 
one result. A large number of opponents unite in 
declaring this result wrong, and all agree in two 
points: first, in differing among themselves ; 
secondly, in declining to point out what that 
curious result really is which the mathematical 
methods all agree in giving. 

Most of the quadrators are not aware that it 
has been fully demonstrated that no two numbers 
whatsoever can represent the ratio of the diameter 
to the circumference with perfect accuracy. When 
therefore we are told that either 8 to 25 or 64 to 
201 is the true ratio, we know that it is no such 
thing, without the necessity of examination. The 
point that is left open, as not fully demonstrated 
to be impossible, is the geometrical quadrature, the 
determination of the circumference by the straight 
line and circle, used as in Euclid. The general run 
of circle-squarers, hearing that the quadrature is 
not pronounced to be demonstratively impossible, 
imagine that the arithmetical quadrature is open 
to their ingenuity. Before attempting the arithme- 
tical problem, they ought to acquire knowledge 
enough to read Lambert’s demonstration (last 
given in Brewster's translation of Legendre’s Geo- 
metry) and, if they can, to refute it. Probably 
some have begun in this way, and have caught a 
Tartar who has refused to let them go: I have 
never heard of any one who, in producing his own 
demonstration, has laid his finger on the faulty 
part of Lambert’s investigation. This is the 
answer to those who think that the mathematicians 
treat the arithmetical squarers too lightly, and 
that as some person may succeed at last, all 
attempts should be examined. Those who have 
so thought, not knowing that there is demonstra- 
tion on the point, will probably admit that a person 
who contradicts a theorem of which the demonstra- 
tion has been acknowledged for a century by all 
who have alluded to it as read by themselves, 
may reasonably be required to point out the error 
before he demands attention to his own result. 

A. DE Morgan. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

In continuation of our literary announcements 
for the new season, we have to say that Messrs. 
Longmans & Co. have in the press :—‘ The Diary 
of the Right Hon. William Windham, M.P., from 
1783 to 1809,’—‘ Life and Correspondence of 
Richard Whately, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin,’ 
by Miss E. J. Whately,—‘The Life of Isambard 
Kingdom Brunel,’ by Isambard Brunel, M.A.,— 
‘Travels in Egypt and Syria,’ by S. S. Hill,— 
‘Transylvania, its Products and its People,’ by 
Charles Boner,—‘ A History of the City of Rome, 





from its Foundation to the Sixteenth Century of 
the Christian Era,’ by Thomas H. Dyer,—‘ Mo- 
zart’s Letters,’ edited by Dr. Nohl, translated by 
Lady Wallace,—‘ Legends of Iceland,’ Second 
Series, by G. E. J. Powel and Eirikr Magntisson,— 
‘ Lithology, or Classification of Rocks; with their 
English, French, and German Names, and the 
most important Minerals,’ by P. H. Lawrence, 
according to the System of Bernhard von Cotta,— 
‘The Harmonies of Nature and Unity of Creation,’ 
by Dr. G. Hartwig,—‘ The Mneid of Virgil,’ trans- 
lated into English verse, by Prof. Conington,— 
‘ The Ethics of Aristotle,’ illustrated with essays and 
notes, critical and explanatory, by Sir Alexander 
Grant,—‘ A Practical Guide for British Shipmasters 
in United States Ports,’ by Pierrepont Edwards,— 
‘ Drawing from Nature,’ by George Barnard,—‘ A 
Handbook for Readers at the British Museum,’ 
by Thomas Nichols,—‘The Treasury of Botany,’ 
edited by John Lindley and Thomas Moore, assisted 
by other practical botanisis,—‘The Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate Ani- 
mals,’ by Richard Owen,—‘ The Billiard Book,’ by 
Capt. Crawley,—‘Chess Problems,’ by F. Healey. 
—Mr. Murray’s list of forthcoming works includes 
‘The Correspondence of H.M. King George the 
Third with Lord North, during the American War, 
1769-82,’ edited, with notes and introduction, 
by W. Bodham Donne,—‘An Expedition to 
the Zambesi and its Tributaries; and the dis- 
covery of Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa, 1858- 
1864,’ by David and Charles Livingstone,— 
‘The Harvest of the Sea,’ by James G. Bertram, 
—‘ Memoir of the late Sir Charles Barry, R.A.,’ 
by his Son, Rev. Alfred Barry, D.D.,—‘ Modern 
Gunnery, Naval and Military ; based on the work 
of Sir Howard Douglas, but brought down to the 
present time, with a Treatise on Small Arms,’ by 
Lieut. Hozier,—‘ History of the Jewish Church, 
Part II., Samuel to the Captivity,’ by A. P. 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster, —‘ Lives of Boulton 
and Watt,’ by Samuel Smiles,—‘ Notes on the 
Battle of Waterloo,’ by the late Gen. Sir James 
Shaw Kennedy,—‘A History of Architecture,’ by 
James Fergusson,—‘The Agamemnon of schylus 
and Bacchanals of Euripides,’ translated by the 
Very Rev. Dean Milman,—‘ Memoirs illustrative 
of the Art of Glass Painting,’ by the late Charles 
Winston,—‘ Chinese Miscellanies ; a Collection of 
Essays and Notes,’ by Sir John Francis Davis, 
Bart.,—‘ Domesticated Animals and Cultivated 
Plants,’ by Charles Darwin,—‘ Peking and the 
Pekingese, during the First Year of the British 
Embassy at Peking,’ by D. F. Rennie, M.D.,— 
‘Studies of the Music of Many Nations,’ by Henry 
F. Chorley,—‘ Memorials of Service in India, from 
the Correspondence of the late Major Macpherson, 
C.B.,’ edited by his brother, William Macpherson, 
—A Third Volume of ‘The New History of 
Painting in Italy,’ by J. A. Crowe and G. B. 
Cavalcaselle—Messrs. Bell & Daldy have in 
preparation, ‘Shadows of the Old Booksellers,’ b: 
Charles Knight,—‘ The Great Works of Racked, 
a Series of Twenty Photographs of his Finest 
Works, from Choice Engravings, with Descriptions, 
and Vasari’s Life of Raphael,’—Mr. Gilbart’s 
‘Logic of Banking,’ ‘History and Principles of 
Banking,’ and ‘ Banking in Ireland,’—The Second 
Volume of Mr. Long’s ‘ Decline of the Roman 
Republic, —‘A Dictionary of Synonyms and Anto- 
nyms,’ by Archdeacon Smith ; and a volume of 
‘Common Words with Curious Derivations,’ by 
the same,—‘A Handbook of Archeology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman, with numerous Illus- 
trations,’ by Hodder M. Westropp, Esq.,—‘ A 
Dictionary of Noted Fictitious Persons and Places,’ 
by W. A. Wheeler.—Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co., 
of Cambridge, have in the press, ‘The Architec- 
tural History of Glastonbury Abbey,’ by Rev. R. 
Willis, —‘An Elementary Treatise on Solid 
Geometry,’ by W. S. Aldis,—‘An Elementary 
Treatise on Astronomy,’ by P. T. Main,—‘ An 
Elementary Treatise on Geometrical Conic See- 
tions,’ by W. H. Besant,—‘The Aulularia of 
Plautus,’ by Dr. William Wagner. 

Sir George Grey has selected Prof. Masson, of 
the University College, London, for the Chair of 
Rhetoric in Edinburgh, left vacant by the death 
of Prof. Aytoun. 
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Amateur astronomers of Great Britain and Ire- 
land are invited to send to the President of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, Somerset House, a 
short account of their means of observation ; for 
example, the nature of the instruments they pos- 
sess, stating (in the case of telescopes) whether 
they are refractors or reflectors, their aperture, focal 
length, and form of mounting; also, whether the 
instruments are placed in observatories or used in 
the open air. 

Mr. Warren De La Rue, king of astronomical 
photographers, has taken a photograph of the lunar 
eclipse of the 4th instant. The atmosphere having 
been clear, the image is excellent, and affords 
another proof of the important advantage now open 
to. observers who make use of photography. When 
it is understood that an instantaneous image of a 
phenomenon can be taken, it will be seen that by 
no other means could the various movements to 
which our satellite is subject be so well observed 
and recorded as by photography. By associating 
this new image with one of a former eclipse, Mr. 
De La Rue obtains a stereoscopic effect difficult to 
describe, but singularly remarkable. Toa practised 
eye the bulging hemisphere of the moon appears 
almost transparent, comparable to a huge glass 
shade covering a flat surface. It will probably be 
investigated by many curious eyes at the coming 
meetings of the Astronomical Society. 

The obituary of the past week includes the 
names of Charles Richardson, Hugh Stowell and 
Dudley Costello, each of whom may claim a record 
in the annals of literature. Dr. Richardson was 
the laborious compiler of the Dictionary which 
bears his name; Mr. Stowell, though better known 
as a Low-Church divine and popular preacher than 
as an author, had his place among writers on eccle- 
siastical topics ; Mr. Costello was chiefly known by 
his pleasant papers in the monthly magazines. 

It has been arranged that the National Portrait 
Exhibition shall be held in April next, in the old 
refreshment wing of the Palace of 1862. There is 
ample space in these galleries for displaying half 
the portraits of any value in England ; and the 
difficulty of the Committee will lie in selecting the 
best illustrations placed at their disposal. 

The National Gallery remains closed until the 
6th prox. A new picture has been added to the 
public collection,—which is ascribed to Memlinc, 
—divided into two compartments, and represents 
St. John the Baptist and St. Lawrence, upright, 
standing in bright backgrounds of appropriate 
-characters. Each saint bears his emblem ; the lamb 
isin the arms of the former, who wears the skin 
garments ; while the other, who is dressed in the 
deacon’s robes of red and white, holds the instru- 
ment of his martyrdom. 


Mrs. T. K. Hervey has a novel in the press, 
with the title of ‘ Snooded Jessaline.’ 


When the Duc deSaint-Simon was first established 
at the court of Louis the Fourteenth, the monarch 
forbade him keeping a journal, which, luckily for 
us, the young fellow immediately commenced, for 
the edification of posterity. Whether the sire of 
his Egyptian Highness the Pacha Ibrahim puta 
similar prohibition on Miss Emmeline Lott, when 
that lady became the governess of that illustrious 
ena is not so certain. At all events, Miss Lott 

profited by her access to the private apartments, 
and she promises some curious revelations of hareem 
life in Egypt and Constantinople, in a volume to 
be published by Mr. Bentley during the coming 
Season. 

The Pneumatic Despatch Tube, from the central 
station in Holborn to the Euston Square station of 
the London and North-Western Railway, is now 
ready for opening. Experimental goods trains have 
been blown through it from end to end in five 
minutes, and passengers too, including a duke and 
certain directors. The tube is four feet six inches 
in width and height, which affords room enough 
for a large quantity of small parcels, as well as 
letter-bags. In time the tube will be extended to 
the General Post Office, but at present it termi- 
nates at Holborn Hill. 

The pleasant unpublished literature of France 
has lost, in the young heir of the house of Bellune, 





a practised writer of songs, epigrams, and other | 
such light and graceful ware. Jules, the once gay | 
and airy grandson of Marshal Victor, Duc de | 
Bellune, has withdrawn from the world, entered | 
the “‘ Grand Séminaire,” and devoted himself to a | 
religious life.—There is some sadness, too, among | 
the habitués of the Comédie Francaise. M. Pon- | 
sard’s drama, which has for name and subject, | 
‘Madame Tallien,’ has been withdrawn, at the | 
instance of the Prince de Chimay, who objected | 
to see so near and dear a kinswoman exhibited | 
on the stage.—Again, in some connexion with | 
literature, may be noticed the death, at an | 
early age, of the profligate Duc de Geemens | 
Caderousse, the last of his house. He killed, | 
ina duel with swords, the young English editor | 
of Le Sport, a turf journal in Paris. At some | 
trifling matter Caderousse took offence, and | 
challenged the editor, who, for the honour of 
his country, took a few lessons in the art of being 
slain by a skilful swordsman, and was stretched | 
dead upon the field in the shortest space of time. 
The mother of that only son was rendered destitute 
by his death ; but, on the other hand, Caderousse 
wore mourning for a day ! 


By late advices from Melbourne we learn that 
the Legislature of Victoria have voted 5,000. for 
the purchase of a large reflecting telescope, with 
which observations are to be made in that colony. 
The money is voted, but owing to the curious 
dead lock at present existing between the ruling 
powers, it cannot be made immediately available. 
Meanwhile, preparations can be carried on here 
among the parties concerned. The instrument is 
to be constructed by Grubb, of Dublin, with all 
the improvements derived from experience; the 
Victorians may, therefore, feel assured that in 
about two years they will be in possession of the 
best reflecting telescope in the world. It appears 
that Mr. Lassell’s offer of his telescope to the 
colony, to which we drew attention last winter, 
has somehow—apparently by default of the post- | 
office—failed of acceptance. The regret that might 
be felt at this circumstance is mitigated by the | 
conviction that the new instrument will be suited 
in all respects to the special work to which it is 
to be applied. 

Prof. De La Rive in opening the forty-ninth 
session of the Société Helvétique des Sciences Na- 
turelles, at Geneva, mentioned that fifty years 
previously, at the time of the foundation of the 
Society, the question of glaciers in geology was 
first started. The occasion was this: M. de Char- 
pentier, a name held in honour among Swiss 
geologists, returning from a visit to the glaciers of 
the valley of Bagnes, sought a night’s lodging in 
the chalet of an intelligent chamois-hunter, named 
Perraudin. In the conversation that followed, the 
features of the country, and principally the glaciers, 
were spoken of, “‘ The glaciers of our mountains,” 
said the hunter, who knew them well, “had 
formerly a much greater extent than in our day. 
All this valley was occupied by a vast glacier 
prolonged even to Martigny, as is proved by the 
blocks of rock found in the neighbourhood of that 
town, and which are too big to have been carried 
there by water.” This hypothesis appeared so 
improbable to De Charpentier, that he then paid 
no attention to it; and from this may be inferred 
the reception he gave at first to Venetz’s argument, 
that a glacier had formerly occupied not only all 
the Valais, but all the space comprised between 
the Alps and the Jura. If Perraudin’s hypothesis 
had seemed to him extraordinary and unlikely, 
that of Venetz would appear wild and extravagant. 
And yet, after long and conscientious study, De 
Charpentier admitted the new theory, and saw 
that in no other way could he explain the mass of 
facts observed in the Swiss valleys; facts of which 
science, up to that date, had been able to give but | 
a very imperfect account. He communicated a 
memoir to the Society, in 1834, embodying the 
results of his observations. As part of the history | 
of-one of the most important questions in geology | 
these facts appear worth recording. 

The Gazette de Valais has the following interest- | 
ing communication.—The brothers Platter have | 
the intention to make a twelvemonth’s stay on the | 
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Col de St.-Théodule, where a meteorological. stg. 
tion has been erected some time. The Col de St. 
Théodule is 11,367 feet high ; only sixteen motres 
lower, therefore, than the celebrated Col du G 

on which De Saussure, the natural philosopher, 
stayed about a fortnight, in July, 1788, and where 
his observations had such an important result for 
science, notwithstanding the short time duri 
which he could bear to breathe on that height. If, 
sojourn of a few short summer days could be made 
profitable to science, how much more may he 
expected by a stay prolonged through all the 
seasons of the year, provided the intentions of the 
brothers Platter can be carried out, which is - 
thing to be proved first, as no attempt of the sort 
has been made before. It is an undertaking which 
speaks highly for the courage and the ambition of 
the brothers, who are not men of learning, but 
simply mountain guides ; as such praised for their 
intrepidity and trustworthiness. Since the begin. 
ning of August they have been at Zurich ; where they 
study, at the Observatory, the use of the instruments 
and the mechanism of the meteorological observa. 
tions. The dwelling, in which the brothers intend 
to spend the winter, consists of 2 hut, which was 
destined for the shelter of travellers in summer, 
This habitation is 3,300 feet higher than the Great 
St. Bernard ; it has been repaired, and provided 
with victuals and fuel. The expenses of the 
undertaking are paid by Herr Dollfuss, of Miihl- 
hausen. 


MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 

| VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
J. Lewis, R.A.—Hook, R.A.—Phillip, R.A.—Frith, R. A.—Roberts, 
R.A.—Poole, R.A.—Goodall, R.A.—Cooke, R.A.—Cope, R.A— 
Creswick, R.A.—Pickersgill, R.A.—Leighton, A.R.A.- -Calderon, 
A.R.A. — Sant, A.R.A.—Ansdell, A.R.A.— Frost, A.R.A—P. 
Nasmyth—Linnell, sen.—Le Jeune, A-R.A.—Dobson, A.R.A— 
Cooper, A.R.A.—Gale—Gallait—Frére—Duverger—Auguste Bon- 
heur—Marks—Pettie—F. Hardy, &.—Admission on presentation 
of address card. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Professor Pepper on Polarized 
Light—New Serio-Comiec Ghost Story (J. H. Pepper and Hensy 
Dircks joint inventors), entitled ‘ The Poor Author Tested ’—New 
Scene, with the Wonderful Illusion called ‘ Proteus.’— Musical 
Entertainment by Frederick Chatterton, Esq.—Lectures by Dr. 
Donovan and J. L. King, Esq.—Admission to the whole, 1s. Open 
from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. 





SCIENCE 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


Section C.—GEOLOGY. 
WEDNESDAY. 

‘Remarks on the Geology of Parts of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula,’ by the Rev. W. HoLtanp.—It is com- 
posed of three great geological elements. The first 
and most extensive is the northern table-land of 
limestone, the Desert of the Tih. The next, the 
sandstone formation—the great mining district of 
the Egyptians. The third, the granite formation, 
which included the greater part of the south of the 
Peninsula. Further, the raised beaches, especially 
on the western side, were of great interest. He had 
obtained specimens of existing shells to the north 
of Tor, at a height of 20 ft. to 30 ft. above. the 
present level of the sea, and large blocks of coral 
occurred at a still greater elevation. He had also 
shells from the old bed of the Gulf of Suez, a few 
miles south of the ruins of Serapeon. In following 
the proposed line of the maritime canal from Lake 
Tinsall to Suez he found the desert quite white in 
many places with beds of shells, and in one part 
for nearly four hours he was walking across a bed 
of solid rock-salt, about 4 ft. in thickness. He 
trusted that the explorations of the French along 
the canal line might add much to our knowledge 
with regard to the upheaval of the sea-bed or sub- 
sidence of the sea itself. He hoped, also, that before 
long the exploration of the Peninsula of Sinai 


| might be added to the objects of the Palestine 
| Exploration Fund, and that it would be under- 


taken geographically as well as in other respects. 

‘On the Existence of Gold-bearing Eruptive 
Rocks in South America, which have made their 
Appearance at two very distinct Geological Epochs, 
by Mr. D. Forbes. 

‘On some Fossiliferous Slates occurring between 
the Bunter Sandstone and Mountain Limestone of 
the Vale of Clydd, North Wales,’ by Mr. G. Maw. 

‘On hitherto unrecorded Leaf Forms,’ &c., from 
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Mam Bay, Isle of Wight,’ by Mr. W. S. Mrr- 


CHELL. < ¥ 
Qn a Coal Field in Brazil,” by Mr. G. R. 


RusMNEY. ; 
‘On a Recent Example of the Formation of 
ites in a South Staffordshire Coal Pit,’ by Mr. 

L. PERCIVAL. 

‘Notes on the Theory of Repulsion as illustrative 
of Physical Geology,’ by Mr. G. E. Roserts. 

¢On a New Wealden Saurian named Polacan- 
thus,’ by the Rev. W. Fox. 

‘How England got her Tertiary Rocks,’ by Mr. 
H. SEELEY. 

‘On the Upper Greensand,’ by Mr. H. Sretey. 

‘Ona Serpent-like Lizard from the Lower Chalk,’ 
by Mr. H. SEELEY. 

‘On the Reptiles of the Cambridge Greensand,’ 
by Mr. H. Srrrey. 

‘On the Progress of the Imperial Geological 
Institute of the Austrian Empire,’ by Mr. W. Von 
HADINGER. 

‘Qn Organic Remains of the Coal Measures,’ by 
Mr, L. CAPEWELL. 


Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
WEDNESDAY. 

‘On the Characteristics of the South Sclavonic 
Race,’ by Miss Irsy. 

‘On the Domestication of certain Animals in 
England between the Seventh and Eleventh Cen- 
turies,’ by Mr. J. Tururp.—This paper, which had 
been previously read at the Ethnological Society of 
London, but not yet published in their Transactions, 
gave a valuable account, derived from the actual 
examination of ancient documents, ofthe amountand 
character of the domestication of various animals 
in England during the period stated. First, 
animals thoroughly domesticated were ndticed— 
horses, pigs, sheep and poultry. Secondly, animals 
imperfectly domesticated, such as goats, deer, 
hawks, &c.; and a third class, canaries, parrots, &c., 
which, when opportunity presented itself, would 
eseape to savage life. The essay gave at length the 
domestication of the pig, with the laws and charters 
relating to its protection. Horses came next in 
the work of domestication, about the tenth century, 
when it was unlawful to ride on horseback, and 
even kings were accustomed to hunt on foot. This 
restriction was afterwards withdrawn, and riding, 
hunting, and fighting on horseback came into use. 
Bees were domesticated between the sixth and 
seventh centuries; and, being found very profit- 
able, the nobles, clergy, and laity all conspired for 
the protection of that insect. Hawks were next 
introduced, but with the introduction of fire-arms 
went into disuse. Weasels and cats brought the 
subject up to the eleventh century. 

‘On the Arctic Highlanders,’ by Mr. C. R. 
MarkHAM. 

‘On the Esquimaux,’ by Dr. Rar. 

‘On the External Form of the Brain and Hand 
in the Orang,’ by Dr. Crisp. 

“On the Food and Habits of the Mole, Sparrow, 
and Vespide,’ by Dr. Crisp. 

*On the Propagation of Ferns by means of 
Spores,’ by Mr. E. J. Lowe. 

‘On a Monstrosity of the Rose,’ by Dr. H1nps. 

*On the Natives of Patagonia and Terra del 
Fuego,’ by the Rev. W. H. Srertinc. — The 
mission station to which the author belonged was 
stitioned on Falkland Islands, and the mission 
ship coming to England for other purposes, it 
presented a favourable opportunity of bringing a 
few of the natives, four of whom were on the plat- 
form, These natives belonged to the island of Terra 
del Fuego. There was undoubtedly an affinity 
between their race and the Patagonians, but the 
habits of life and the circumstances under which 
each lived were very different. The Patagonians 
were generally spoken of as giants; this was an 
error; forty of them had been measured, and their 
average height was about 5 feet 10 inches. The 
Fuegians were a shorter race. The Fuegians were 
very much harassed by the weather, for they had 
scarcely anything to wear besides a strip of seal- 
skim. Their diet was fish. They were canoe 
Indians. He had never discovered any traces of 
cannibalism, and even their taste for beef, mutton, 
and other flesh food had to be acquired. 





Sus-Section D.—PHYSIOLOGY. 
WEDNESDAY. 

‘ On Pericardial Fluid,’ by Dr. M. Foster. 

‘On the Parasitoid Type of the early Fetal | 
Development,’ by Prof. Macpona.b. 

‘Note of Experiments confirmatory of those of 
Kiihne on the Non-Existence of Ammonia in the 
Blood,’ by Dr. A. GAMGEE.— Few questions have 
excited greater discussion among physiologists than 
the coagulation of the blood. The conclusions 
Dr. B. Richardson has come to are, first, that the 
blood whilst circulating in the living body contains 
free ammonia; secondly; that when the blood leaves 
the animal body ammonia escapes and coagulation 
takes place, the escape of the ammonia and the 
phenomenon of coagulation being considered in the 
relation of cause and effect. Dr. Gamgee had made 
some experiments which he considered were in 
direct opposition to those of Dr. Richardson ; as the 
quantity of blood which Kiihne and Strauch sub- 
jected to analysis was comparatively small, he 
determined on repeating the experiments upon a 
larger scale. Having described these experiments, 
Dr. Gamgee concluded that further researches 
would confirm the results, and satisfactorily prove 
that Nersler’s re-agent was as delicate a test for the 
compound ammonia as for simple ammonia. 

‘On the Vascular Arrangements of the Cornea,’ 
by Dr. W. H. Licursopy. 


Section F.—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
WEDNESDAY. 

‘Statistics of the Small Arms Manufacture of 
Birmingham,’ by Mr. J. D. Goopman.—From the 
earliest times there is little doubt that the smiths 
of Birmingham were renowned for the production 
of swords and pikes and other similar weapons; but 
it was not till the close of the seventeenth century, 
as we hear from the often-quoted Mr. Hutton, that 
William the Third, at the suggestion of Sir Richard 
Newdegate, at that time one of the Members for 
Warwickshire, employed certain manufacturers of 
the town to supply a quantity of arms for the 
Government service. Macaulay states that in 1685 
the population of Birmingham was only four thou- 
sand, and at that day, he says, nobody had heard of 
Birmingham guns. Previous to this time England 
had obtained her supplies from the Continent, 
doubtless chiefly from Liége. The gun-makers of 
Liége claim for their city the honour of being the 
most ancient seat of this manufacture. It is stated 
that in the principality of Liége it dates from the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when cannon 
were first introduced. Hand guns were invented 
about 1430. We hear of their being brought to 
England by Edward the Fourth, when he landed 
at Ravenspur, in 1471, bringing with him 300 
Flemings, armed with hand guns. The match-lock 
was an improvement shortly afterwards adopted. 
This was followed by the wheel-lock, which was 
invented about the time of Henry the Eighth, and 
remained without change till the reign of Charles 
the Second, when it was superseded by the flint- 
lock. It was a demand for this gun, a few years 
later, by William the Third, that first introduced 
the manufacture into Birmingham, and the author 
quoted in full a letter from Ch. Myddelton, Officer 
of Ordnance, dated 10th of January, 1689, which 
may be regarded as the foundation of what has 
grown into one of the most important industries of 
that town. The first trial of the skill of the Birming- 
ham men having resulted satisfactorily, an order 
was afterwards transmitted to five manufacturers, 
to provide 200 Snaphance muskets per month, for 
which they were to receive, on delivery of each 
hundred muskets, 17s. each, ready money, in one 
week after delivery in the Tower of London, and 
that they were to be allowed 3s. for the carriage of 
every one hundred-weight. This document bears 
date 5th of January, 1693. There is little or no 
information as to the progress of the manufacture 
till the commencement of the present century, 
when the military records denote the capabilities 
of the trade at that period. The following is the 
system at present pursued in carrying on this 
manufacture in Birmingham at the present time. 
The manufacture of the various parts of the gun, as 





barrel, lock, &c., are distinct branches, These several 


parts are collected by the manufacturer, known as 
the gun-maker, and by him are set up. The chief 
branches are: Stock-making, barrel-making, lock- 
making, furniture-making, oddwork-making ; and 
for military guns there are in addition—bayonet- 
making, sight-making, rammer-making. The stocks 
are of two kinds—beechwood and walnut. They 
are brought to Birmingham, cut from the plank 
into the form of the gun. Beech-stocks are grown 
in this country, chiefly in Gloucestershire and Here- 
fordshire. Walnut stocks are, with few exceptions, 
imported from Italy and Germany. On reference 
to the Directory of the present year, we find 599 
names of manufacturers engaged in the different 
branches of the trade. The list of workmen em- 
ployed estimates the total number at 7,340. Of 
these 3,420 are engaged in producing the materials, 
the barrel employing 700, the lock 1,200, the 
bayonet 500, and so on. Setting up these materials 
into guns employed 3,920 men. Of these the three- 
chief branches are the stockers, screwers, and 
finishers. Each of these branches with its sub- 
branches is estimated to employ 1,000 men. The 
outworking system leads to the employment of a 
considerable number of young boys, who are em- 
ployed mainly in carrying the work from one to 
another as it passes through its several stages. No 
very correct estimate can be given of the rate of 
wages earned by the workmen in the gun trade. 
With very few exceptions the work is paid for by 
the piece, and the rate varies considerably with the 
demand. During the past ten years there is little 
doubt but that the wages earned in this trade have 
probably exceeded those in any other. Several 
branches require very high skill, and the remunera- 
tion is in proportion. It is a very common practice 
in many of the branches for a workman to employ 
several assistants, whether working in the 
factory of his employer or as out-door workers. 
Strikes have occurred in the gun trade, but happily 
not frequently. The gun-makers engaged in the 
military arms trade are associated together, one- 
object being the regulation of wages to be paid to 
workmen. The men, in like manner, act together, 
the respective leading branches having their own 
organization. Masters and men each know the 
strength of the other, and have, on the whole, so 
arranged their mutual dealings as to avoid dis- 
putes. The Birmingham workmen are much 
more highly paid than those of Belgium and 
France. This low price of labour gives our 
Belgian rivals a great advantage; on the other 
hand, the better paid and better fed English 
workman can accomplish an amount of work far 
in advance of his Belgian workfellow ; and the- 
English manufacturers possess a further advantage 
in the more extended application of machinery, the 
use of which in Liége is discouraged by the cheap 
rate at which hand labour can be obtained. The 
Birmingham gun-makers have long been aware 
that a more extensive use must be made of the 
advantages which they possess, and this' has led to 
the erection in Birmingham of an establishment 
for the manufacture of guns by machinery, on the 
interchangeable principle. We must give America 
credit for the introduction of this system. It was: 
from thence it was brought into this country. The 
attention of the English Government was first 
called to the subject by a commission, of which 
Mr. Whitworth and Mr. George Wallis, late head- 
master of the Birmingham School of Art, were 
members. They visited the United States in the 
summer of 1853 for the purpose of inspecting the 
New York Exhibition, and while there, they ex- 
tended their inquiries by visiting several establish- 
ments, among others the Government Arms Factory 
at Springfield. Their report induced the Govern- 
ment to determine on the establishment of a manu- 
factory at Enfield on the same system as that  car- 
ried on at Springfield. The manufacture of small 
arms by machinery owes its origin to the invention 
of a lathe for cutting irregular forms, which is due 
to an American of the name of Blanshard,.a 
machine which the Commission found had been 
used very extensively for about thirty years in’ the 
turning of shoe-lasts, boot-trees, oars, spokes of 
wheels, gun-stocks, kc. This machine was first 
used in the Springfield armoury about twenty-five 
years ago. It serves to give only the external 
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form to the stock. It was a work of time beforeother | make. It must be understood, however, that while 
kinds of machines were perfected which wererequired | the aggregate number produced in England is less 


for the subsequent processes of letting in the lock, | 


guard, &c., but this was eventually accomplished. 
The total number of processes under which an | 


Enfield musket of the pattern 1853 undergoes is | 


upwards of 600. Guns made by this system will | 
interchange ; that is, that any part of one gun will | 
fit another. The factory of the Birmingham Small 

Arms Company to which I have alluded is now in 

working operation. The system is there carried | 
out in its full integrity. It has been planned | 
on a scale to produce 1,000 guns per week. | 
There are upwards of 300 machines at work, but | 
at present it has not reached its full power. The | 
number of guns now made there is about 500 per 
week. The proving of barrels, with a view to the 
security of the public, is a subject which has re- 
ceived the careful attention of the Legislature. In 
1637 a charter was granted by Charles the First to 
the gun-makers of London for proving all manner | 
of guns made within ten miles of London. In 
Birmingham the proof of barrels was left to each 
individual manufacturer, till in 1813 a Public 
Proof House was erected in Banbury Street, and 
an Act passed rendering compulsory the proving 
of all barrels made in England, either at the Proof | 
House of London or Birmingham. A second Act, 

giving more extended powers, was passed in 1815. | 
The regulations worked well for Birmingham, and | 
the security which was felt in English guns 

materially aided in obtaining for our trade the | 
high reputation which it enjoys. No change was | 
made in the system pursued till 1855, when the | 
inventions of modern times called for fresh regula- 

tions. They were embodied in an Act of Parlia- | 
ment passed in that year, which remains still in | 
force. The security of the user was very greatly | 
increased by the provisions of this Act. Under 





the previous one, barrels were proved only once, 
and that in a rather early stage of manufacture. | 
It followed that certain descriptions of guns, as for | 
instance rifles when grooved, and double gums | 
when joined together, were weakened after proof, 


and sometimes rendered unsafe. The present Act | 
requires that all such barrels shall be proved twice, | 
once ‘‘ provisionally,’ as the Act terms it, and a 
second time “definitively,” when the barrels are 
in a finished state, ready for setting up. The 
first proof may be regarded as for the protection 
of the gun-maker, to secure him from the loss that 
would arise from bestowing his labour on an un- 
sound barrel ; the second proof protects the user. 
Under this Act the gun-trade is recognized as an 
associated body, to which all are entitled to belong 
who carry on the trade within ten miles of the 
borough of Birmingham, and who are rated to the 
poor at not less than 15/7. <A fee of a guinea 
is paid annually on registration. The trade is 
required to meet on the 9th of March in each year, 
when they elect the managers of the Proof House. 
The total number of the guns and pistols proved 
in England during the period 1855-1864 was 
6,116,305. Of this number there were proved at 
the Birmingham Trade Proof House, 3,277,815; 
at the Government Proof House in Birmingham, 
978,249 (these last represent military guns made 
for the English service); at the London Proof 
House, 1,325,139; and at the Enfield Factory, 
505,102. The Enfield Factory has only been in 
operation seven years. The average annual produc- 
tion will thus be:— Birmingham Trade Proof 
House, 327,781; Birmingham Government Proof 
House, 97,824; London Trade Proof House, 
135,513; Enfield Proof House, 72,154; making 
a total annual production for the whole of England 
of 633,272. As near as can be estimated, the 
number ofsmall arms manufactured in Birmingham 
and elsewhere, for the Americans during the last 
four years make a total number of 1,027,336, 
Birmingham supplying 682,534; London, 344,802, 
During the last ten years the total production of 
England was upwards of six millions: but before 
we make a comparison with the Liége trade 
returns, we must deduct the number of arms 
made at the Enfield Factory. This will bring our 
total to 5,611,203. The production of the Liége 
trade during the same ten years was 6,842,264, or 
something more than a million in excess of our 





than that of Liége, the aggregate value of the 


British arms is greater. The Belgians take a very 


large numberof pocket-pistols at 1s. 0}d. to 1s. 11d. 
each pistol. In the ten years the number of pocket- 
pistols proved was 2,305,176—more than one-third 
of the entire make of Liége, In the English returns 
we have only 588,477 pistols, or little more 
than one-tenth, and none of these are sold at any- 
thing like the prices of the common pistols of 
Liége. As the demand for English work runs on 
superior qualities, the English makers have never 
attempted to make pistols of this very low class. 
The following statement will show the number of 
guns made and exported. The military guns made 
by the English makers for their Government are 
excluded from the calculation. Number of guns 
made in England for ordinary trade, 3,822,457; 


| of this number England exported 2,685,309 ; num- 


ber of guns made in Belgium for trade, 5,390,675 ; 
number assumed to be exported by Belgium, 
3,760,450; declared value of Belgian exports, 
4,743,2961.; value of each gun, 1/. 5s. 2d. The arms 
manufactured by the English trade for Govern- 
ment use, are estimated at 3/. each. This is some- 
what below the real value, but it will be near 
enough for the present purpose. These data will give 
us the following results as the value of the produc- 
tion of the two trades during the ten years 1855 to 
1864 inclusive: Belgium, number of guns at 
25s, 2d. each, 6,842,265; total value of Belgian 
guns, 8,609,8497. England, number of guns at 
33s. 10d. each, 4,632,954; value of ditto, 
7,837,4091. Number of guns at 3/. each, 978,249; 
value of ditto, 2,934,747/. Total value of English 
guns, 10,772,1567. Although the value of our 
trade is thus shown to be more than equal to that 
of the only source of supply which at all approaches 
us in the extent of manufacture, it is manifest that 
the Birmingham gun-trade must be on the alert if 
it is to maintain its ground. To contend against 
the cheap labour of Liége is not an easy task. The 


| establishment of the machine factory, it is hoped, 


is a step in the right direction. It will secure 
for the town the trade in the highest class of 
military work, which otherwise would have gone 
to its competitors. Excessive prices for labour are 
still paid in certain branches of the work, parti- 
cularly when sudden pressure comes upon the 
trade. A more uniform rate of wages would benefit 
all parties, and the master would feel more confi- 
dence in tendering for contracts at moderate rates, 
and the workmen would secure more regular 
employment. 

‘On the Social, Moral, and Educational Status of 
the Population of South Staffordshire,’ by the Rev. 
J. W. Barn. 

‘Statistics of Pneumonia,’ by Prof. BENNETT. 

‘Suggested Improvements applicable to the 
City of London and other Large Towns, to im- 
prove Health and preserve Life,’ by Mr. G. B. 
GALLOWAY. 

‘On the Means of saving Life from Buildings 
which may be on Fire,’ by Mr. G. B. Gattoway. 

‘Intercommunication between Railway Passen- 
gers,’ by Mr. G. B. GaLLoway. 

‘On the Duration of Life, the Prevailing Dis- 
eases, and the Causes of Death, of Potters,’ by 
Mr. J. T. ARLIDGE. 

‘A Statistical Review of the Police-recognized 
Drunkenness of the Metropolis,’ by Mr. R. Wi1- 
KINSON. 

‘On the Physical and Geographical Features of 
the Country Ten Miles round Dudley, with Re- 
marks upon the Natural Drainage Area as they 
bear upon the Sanitary Condition of the District,’ 
by Mr. H. C. Roper. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mathematical, 7}.—‘Transformation of Plane Curves,’ 
Prof. Cayley; ‘Sketch of a Chapter in Modern Geometry,’ 
Mr. Greer. 
Wep. Meteorological, 7. 
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PINE ARTS 


ART APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
Paris, October, 1865. 
Tue collection of Art-manufactures being now 
fairly arranged, and the juries being appointed, 





it will be well to give your readers some ap. 
count of them. In M. Mérimée’s Report to 
his Government on Class 30 of the great Exhi. 
bition of 1862, he said, speaking of the immense 
progress in Art-manufactures which had been 
made_in various parts of Europe ever since the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855, ‘English industry, 
especially, which was very backward, in an artis. 
tic point of view, at the time of the Exhibition of 
1851, has made prodigious progress during the 
last ten years, and should she continue at the same 
pace, she might soon leave us behind.” The Em 

ror, and his Ministers of Commerce and of Fine 
Arts, saw at once the importance of paying atten. 
tion to a warning like this. In his address to 
the French exhibitors who had won medals at the 
London Exhibition of 1862, His Majesty besought 
them to take independent action, and to stimulate 
the spread and the cultivation of Art among their 
workmen. Early in 1863 some of the leading Art. 
manufacturers of Paris took the Emperor’s advice, 
and constituted themselves into a ‘‘ Commission of 
Fine Arts applied to Industry.” They held a most 
successful exhibition in the Palais de 1l’Industrie, 
It remained open eighty days; was visited by one 
hundred and sixteen thousand persons, and after 
paying all expenses, cast into the treasury of 
Baron Taylor’s Mutual Benefit Society for Inventors 
and Art-workmen twenty-five thousand francs, 
Your readers may remember that I described the 
chief contents and the more notable excellencies of 
that Art-Exhibition,—from the exquisite bronzes 
of Lerolle, Delesalle, and other manufacturers of 
costly Art-workmanship, down to the humblest, 
but not least useful, makers of elegant cheap 
articles for domestic use. In that Exhibition 
figured Barye, Jeanselme, Miroy Freres, Sauvrezy, 
Sax, Mazaros, Erard, and many others known to 
the commercial world as great Art-manufacturers, 

The most important result of the Exhibition 
of 1863, however, was the foundation, after a 
few difficulties and dissensions, in which Baron 
Taylor disappeared, of the Central Union of Fine 
Arts applied to Industry, in the spring of last year. 
This society, which is now firmly established in 
the old Place Royale, and counts in its list of 
members the leading Art-manufacturers and, 
artists of France, is established in complete inde- 
pendence of the Government, according to the 
desire of the Emperor. The promoters of it have 
kept their eyes firmly fixed on our doings at South 
Kensington. Their first and foremost care has 
been to lay the foundations of a great trade 
museum. They have appealed to the leading Art- 
manufacturers of that country to aid them with 
their subscriptions, so that the museum, and the 
library, and, in fine, the whole organization of the 
Union may remain an independent Art-institution, 
governed exclusively by elected representatives of 
its own body. The promoters of the Union laid 
down three texts on which they were to work, 
They appeal to their neighbours, saying, “‘In the 
midst of the successes obtained by our manufac: 
tures, it is our duty to remind you that defeat is 
possible, and may befall you very soon, if you do 
not make every effort to maintain that supremacy 
which is to be held in these days only by constant 
study and striving after improvements.” The 
promoters said, moreover, ‘‘There is in Paris an 
Institute of Arts and Trades, a school for music 
and declamation; why then should there not be 
School and Museum of Art applied to Industry? 
It is true that drawing-schools are to be found in 
our great cities; but how many manufacturing 
centres are without them! How many schools 
neglect to apply Art to manufacturing designs, 
and how many omit technical instruction alto- 
gether! Have we one school where harmony in 
colours is taught?” 

The promoters of the now firmly-established 
Union of the Fine Arts applied to Industry, keep- 
ing these defects of French Art-education in view, 
have planned a “retrospective and contemporary” 
Museum of Art Industry, a library of books on 
ancient and modern Art, and a collection of de- 
signs that, placed in the centre of manufacturing 
Paris, shall be ever within the reach of the Art 
manufacturer and the Art-workman. They have 
initiated, moreover, a correspondence with the Art- 
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societies of the provinces, and have made arrange- 
ments for periodical Art-manufacture exhibitions, 
not only in Paris, but in various manufacturing 
departments. This important society received the 
approbation of the Imperial Government on the 
96th of July in last year. On the 20th of September 
a very hopeful beginning of a trade museum was 
opened to the public. The Presse called it “a very 
modest copy of the South Kensington Museum.” 
A writer in the Pays said ‘‘ Un Kensington nous 
manguait.” In short, all the writers who dwelt on 
the modest little museum, brought together, in the 
old Place Royale, by a few energetic Art-manvu- 
facturers, in the autumn of last year, welcomed 
it as the Louvre of Industry. M. Ernest Chesnau 
plainly said, in the Constitutionnel, “ French in- 
dustry has certainly not forgotten the kind of panic 
that arose when, at the International Exhibition 
of 1862, England’s solid progress in taste and art 
was witnessed.” There have been established again 
and again French societies for the promotion of 
Industrial Art ; such a society was. established in 
1845 ; then, again, one was created in 1858, and 
was called the “Société du Progrés de l Art Indus- 
triel.” From this latter society, some of the lead- 
ing members of the present highly-flourishing Union 
have seceded, and not, it would seem, without some 
smart disagreements. Into these it would be neither 
profitable nor amusing to enter. I may add, how- 
ever, that an important part of the constitution 
of the Union is the formation of a great council 
of Art-manufacturers,—a council that cannot fail 
to be of vast service to Art-manufacturing France, 
and to keep up the standard of taste, and a sense 
of the value of Art, throughout the empire. It is 
they who are bound to see justice done to every, 
even the humblest, exhibitor, and to watch over, 
in the interests of each exhibitor, the due and 
complete performance of every jury’s duties. 

The Exhibition of Art applied to Industry, which 
has just received its finishing touches, is the first 
important public movement which this great Union 
of Art applied to Industry has made. The most 


remarkable feature of it, undoubtedly, is the collec- 
tion of artistic manufactures of the times gone by. 


This Exhibition is a rich and an instructive one, 
gathered together in the galleries of the Palais de 
l'Industrie from far and wide, from public depart- 
ments and from private collections. The committee 
of the Union declare that they have brought this 
collection of ancient Art-manufactures together in 
order to inspire and encourage their fellow country- 
men to do their utmost for the approaching Exhi- 
bition of 1867. The contemporary Industrial Art in 
the Exhibition is divided into six groups. Two of 
these groups include all kinds of complete Art- 
manufactures, and a brave show they make in the 
broad nave, and dotted about the parterres of the 
Palace. The third group consists of models and{con- 
tributions sent by exhibitors in competition for 
the prizes offered by the Union. These prizes are 
offered for an ornamental stone doorway, a highly 
decorated drawing-room door, a carpet for a study, 
a wall-paper for a bed-room, a wardrobe, a candela- 
brum for the entrance to an hotel, a design for a 
rich silk dress, a cheap artistic set of furniture for 
a bed-room, a cheap dinner-service. Most of these 
prizes are offered, it will be seen, with the intention 
of promoting the application of Art to the produc- 
tion of an Art-industry that shall find its way into 
the homes of the people. The fourth group into 
which the Exhibition is divided consists of draw- 
ings and models, executed by the pupils of the 
drawing-schools of Paris and the departments. 
The extraordinary number and variety of juvenile 
works included in this group, are, to my mind, the 
most hopeful part of the Exhibition. After a careful 
examination of them, I will venture to say that 
they give ample evidence of plentiful artistic taste 
and strength and originality among the rising 
generation. The fifth group comprehends the 
retrospective exhibition to which I have already 
alluded, while in the sixth and last group are some 
original models and designs of old masters. Having 
thus briefly described the origin and actual condi- 
tion of the new and vigorous movement in the 
direction of Art-manufacture which our progress 
has awakened in our neighbours, let me take a 
rapid glance at a few of the prominent Art-works, 





executed since 1863, which are to be found under 


well-known names. There is a vast quantity of 
Art-work of average merit. Crowds of prettinesses, 
the like of which he who is familiar with the 
Articles de Paris has seen a hundred times; much 
of the poterie, of the terra-cotta, &c. is not worth 
more than a glance. Yet on one or two of the 
terra-cotta stalls a few excellent works peep out, 
and show the force and aptitude of the artist. The 
collection of Gossin Brothers is one of familiar 
figures,—the omnipresent Leda, and soldiers in 
heroic attitude. But the contributions of Pierre 
Gourdel include a bust of Justice, which is full of 
grace and dignity. It is a work infinitely superior 
in manner and in execution to his groups of the 
Emperor among the Arabs, or giving away the 
Legion of Honour, or to that well-worn subject 
that certainly does not lend itself to treatment in 
terra-cotta, viz., the Sister of Charity nursing the 
wounded Zouave. M. Herein’s mosaic, in marble 
and natural stones, is a brilliant artistic work. 
The bird’s nest is wonderfully truthful. Messrs. 
Lerolle, whose bronze works have spread their 
fame wherever the Arts are cultivated or appre- 
ciated, have this year presented to the public 
some exquisitely finished brass-work in the style 
of Louis the Thirteenth. They have for competitor 
M. Masson, who has sent some rich and finished 
brass-work, also of the Thirteenth Louis’s time, 
executed, I suspect, with his own hand. Two years 
ago, M. Lerolle executed, some few of your readers 
may remember, some vert.antique bronzes in the 
Greek style, and some highly-finished and artistic 
Egyptian compositions, wherein the calm majesty of 
theSphynx took prominent place. Thisaccomplished 
Art-manufacturer shows, this year, in addition to 
some wonderfully successful enamelling, some 
admirable Greek bronzes, executed for the Pom- 
peian villa of Prince Napoleon. 

A Lyons silk-weaver exhibits two or three por- 
traits, among them those of Lincoln and Béranger, 
woven in silk. Regarded as tour's de force, they are 
most commendable ; but the portraits are unplea- 
santly spotted. A very different result in Art is 
obtained by Requillart, Roussel, and Chocqueel, 
the famous Aubusson carpet-manufacturers. Their 
carpets are of exquisite design, and brilliant as 
regards colour. As samples of the high artistic 
capability of their industry, some delicate flower- 
pieces and a farmyard scene deserve mention. 
The Aubusson carpets of Braquenié Brothers are 
rich and well-balanced designs. I had almost passed 
by a modest littlestall, where M. Charles Biberon dis- 
plays a toilet-glass, the frame and supports of which 
are carved with infinite grace and most conscien- 
tious finish. The two carved figures which support 
the mirror are models of the art of the sculptor in 
wood. The story of the rise of the Jeanselmes is so 
interesting to the world, and creditable tothem, that 
visitors are sympathetically drawn to their works. 
The ebony and bronze cabinet, and the marquet- 
terie on a rosewood fond, which they now exhibit, 
do justice—I could hardly say more—to their fame. 
They are finished as though they had passed under 
a microscope. The Exhibition is rich in artistic 
cabinet-work and furniture generally. MM. Ma- 
zaros-Riballier, Renouvin, Sauvrezy, and the well- 
known Tahan, of the Rue de la Paix, are in full 
force. M. Tahan’s stall presents to the visitor, at 
a glance, all the peculiar excellencies of the minute 
Art-manufacturers of Paris. There one sees the 
vigorous originality, and the extraordinary variety, 
the many resources, and, I may add, the audacities 
of French designers and modellers. I do not know 
a more instructive way in which the English visitor 
who desires to make himself acquainted with 
the characteristics of French Art-manufacture can 
speud a couple of hours, than in making the tour 
of Moasieur Tahan’s show of bronzes and other 
ornamental work in this establishment, opposite 
the New Opera. The Exhibition includes some very 
excellent samples of the best French clock-work, 
notably that of M. Anquetin. The work in the 
precious metal is not, taken as a whole, very re- 
markable. Messrs. Bertrand and Subbinger have 
some minor bits in their collection which are ex- 
cellent, a Byzantine coffer for instance. But beyond 
all comparison the most finished, the most artistic 
work in silver to be found in the Palace, is in 





the splendid collection of Rudolphi and Son. Some 
of their combinations of oxidized silver and lapis 
lazuli are exquisite. Two vases, in chaste and 
repoussé oxidized silver, may defy competition from 
any quarter. The design which represents the seven 
sins is finished with touches 

— fine as ice-ferns, on Janu nes, 

Made by a breath. eee 

M. H. Rosset shows himself to be the worthy 
successor of Alexandre Gueyton in the taste and 
learning he has brought to bear on the reproduction 
of the fine jewellers’ designs of old. On the ample’ 
stall of M. Delesalle there are already some indi- 
cations of the keen interest the coming Universal 
Exhibition is exciting among French bronze-manu- 
facturers. Among many admirable bronzes and 
other Art-works shown by this well-known manu- 
facturer, there is a clock of Egyptian design, by 
Franceschi, of severe and stately proportions, that 
is to be executed, on a large scale, for the great 
contest of 1867. An antique Bacchus, also in this 
collection, is a most delightful reproduction. M. 
Delesalle fera parler de lui, I have not the least 
doubt, before two years are over. An eccentricity 
in bronze is a gigantic cray-fish, with corks wisely 
placed upon the tips of its immense horns. The 
ornamental steel-work of M. Granger is worth a 
careful examination by the most pretentious of our 
Sheffield firms. There is a good show of the popular 
Algerian onyx, I need hardly say, by M. Viot 
& Co. The delicate enamels—most of which, I 
suspect, are from the workshops of Barbédienne— 
make a brilliant effect against the fine tint of this 
delicious marble. A solemn sentry guards the 
glittering case of M. Froment-Meurice. The ena- 
melled and bejewelled coffrets shown by this eminent 
firm of artists are works of art, on which the genius 
of groups of men like the late M. Froment-Meurice, 
M. Sollier, and M. Liénard has been expended. 
In the collection is a hunting-knife, with a poacher 
entrapped as the design of the handle. This knife, 
the figure of which was modelled by M. Rambart, 
is the fac-simile of one which was bought by his late 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort. Emile Phi- 
lippe exhibits some very delicate and artistic chasing 
and some polychromatic engraving on ivory. M. 
F. Reverchon’s cameos of Napoleon and Victor 
Emmanuel are smooth and finished works. There 
is a quantity, as usual, of imitation Palissy work, 
some of it being without flaw or fault! M. Baud, 
of Neuilly, presents some really remarkable sam- 
ples. The figure of a negress is an extraordinary 
bit of successful work. M. Bédier has some enamels 
mounted in bronze and carved oak worth examin- 
ation. The ceramic show of Joseph Devers may 
be fairly said to be worthy the art-workman who 
is the pupil of Ary Scheffer, of Rude, and of Picot. 
The stalls of MM. Ficquenet, Guillemot, and Méry 
have good works upon them. The stall of photo- 
sculpture is covered with interesting proofs of the 
fidelity with which the camera may produce a statue. 
The children are especially happy and graceful. 
The figures of the two Japanese Ambassadors are 
exceedingly characteristic. 

These are a few of the notes I made in my 
journeys through the Exhibition. If it cannot be 
said that there are many objects in the Palace which 
show a great advance in Industrial Art since the 
last Exhibition was held, at least the manner in 
which this Exhibition has been brought together, 
and the energetic organization of which it is the 
first offspring, prove that the Art-manufacturers of 
France intend to do all that in them lies to main- 
tain that supremacy in the markets of the world 
which they have hitherto held, and which, they 
admit, appears to bethreatened by our extraordinary 
art-progress since the year 1851. B. J. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

Tue thirteenth annual Winter Exhibition of 
Cabinet Pictures by British Artists will open, at 
the French Gallery, Pall Mall, on or about the 
1st of November next. Mr. Stanfield has executed 
a version of his well-known picture the ‘Pic du 
Midi,’ which will appear in this collection. 

Messrs. Morris, Marshall & Faulkener have been 
intrusted by the First Commissioner of Public 
Works with the re-decoration of one of the prin- 
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form to the stock. It was a work of time before other | 
kinds of machines were perfected which were required | 
for the subsequent processes of letting in the lock, | 
guard, &c., but this was eventually accomplished. 

The total number of processes under which an | 
Enfield musket of the pattern 1853 undergoes is | 
upwards of 600. Guns made by this system will | 
interchange ; that is, that any part of one gun will | 
fit another. The factory of the Birmingham Small 

Arms Company to which I have alluded is now in 

working operation. The system is there carried | 
out in its full integrity. It has been planned | 
on a scale to produce 1,000 guns per week. | 
There are upwards of 300 machines at work, but | 
at present it has not reached its full power. The | 
oumber of guns now made there is about 500 per 
week. The proving of barrels, with a view to the 
security of the public, is a subject which has re- 
ceived the careful attention of the Legislature. In | 
1637 a charter was granted by Charles the First to | 
the gun-makers of London for proving all manner 
of guns made within ten miles of London. In 
Birmingham the proof of barrels was left to each 
individual manufacturer, till in 1813 a Public 
Proof House was erected in Banbury Street, and 
an Act passed rendering compulsory the proving 
of all barrels made in England, either at the Proof 
House of London or Birmingham. A second Act, 
giving more extended powers, was passed in 1815. 
The regulations worked well for Birmingham, and | 
the security which was felt in English guns | 
materially aided in obtaining for our trade the | 
high reputation which it enjoys. No change was 

made in the system pursued till 1855, when the | 
inventions of modern times called for fresh regula- 

tions. They were embodied in an Act of Parlia- 

ment passed in that year, which remains still in 

force. The security of the user was very greatly | 
increased by the provisions of this Act. Under 





the previous one, barrels were proved only once, 
and that in a rather early stage of manufacture. | 
It followed that certain descriptions of guns, as for | 
instance rifles when grooved, and double guns | 


when joined together, were weakened after proof, 


and sometimes rendered unsafe. The present Act | 
requires that all such barrels shall be proved twice, | 
once ‘‘ provisionally,’ as the Act terms it, and a} 
second time “definitively,” when the barrels are | 
in a finished state, ready for setting up. The | 
first proof may be regarded as for the protection | 
of the gun-maker, to secure him from the loss that 
would arise from bestowing his labour on an un- 
sound barrel ; the second proof protects the user. | 
Under this Act the gun-trade is recognized as an 
associated body, to which all are entitled to belong 
who carry on the trade within ten miles of the 
borough of Birmingham, and who are rated to the 
poor at not less than 15/. A fee of a guinea 
is paid annually on registration. The trade is 
required to meet on the 9th of March in each year, 
when they elect the managers of the Proof House. 
The total number of the guns and pistols proved 
in England during the period 1855-1864 was 
6,116,305. Of this number there were proved at 
the Birmingham Trade Proof House, 3,277,815; 
at the Government Proof House in Birmingham, 
978,249 (these last represent military guns made 
for the English service); at the London Proof 
House, 1,325,139; and at the Enfield Factory, 
505,102. The Enfield Factory has only been in 
operation seven years. The average annual produc- 
tion will thus be:— Birmingham Trade Proof 
House, 327,781; Birmingham Government Proof 
House, 97,824; London Trade Proof House, 
135,518; Enfield Proof House, 72,154; making 
a total annual production for the whole of England 
of 633,272. As near as can be estimated, the 
number of small arms manufactured in Birmingham 
and elsewhere, for the Americans during the last 
four years make a total number of 1,027,336, 
Birmingham supplying 682,534; London, 344,802. 
During the last ten years the total production of 
England was upwards of six millions: but before 
we make a comparison with the Liége trade 
returns, we must deduct the number of arms 
made at the Enfield Factory. This will bring our 
total to 5,611,203. The production of the Liége 
trade during the same ten years was 6,842,264, or 
something more than a million in excess of our 





make. It must be understood, however, that while 
the aggregate number produced in England is less 
than that of Liége, the aggregate value of the 
British arms is greater. The Belgians tuake a very 
large numberof pocket-pistols at 1s. 0}d. to 1s. 11d. 
each pistol. In the ten years the number of pocket- 
pistols proved was 2,305,176—more than one-third 
of the entire make of Liége. In the English returns 
we have only 588,477 pistols, or little more 
than one-tenth, and none of these are sold at any- 
thing like the prices of the common pistols of 
Liége. As the demand for English work runs on 
superior qualities, the English makers have never 
attempted to make pistols ‘of this very low class. 
The following statement will show the number of 
guns made and exported. The military guns made 
by the English makers for their Government are 
excluded from the calculation. Number of guns 
made in England for ordinary trade, 3,822,457; 
of this number England exported 2,685,309 ; num- 
ber of guns made in Belgium for trade, 5,390,675 ; 
number assumed to be exported by Belgium, 
3,760,450; declared value of Belgian exports, 
4,743,2961.; value of each gun, 1/. 5s. 2d. The arms 
manufactured by the English trade for Govern- 
ment use, are estimated at 31. each. This is some- 
what below the real value, but it will be near 
enough for the present purpose. These data will give 
us the following results as the value of the produc- 
tion of the two trades during the ten years 1855 to 
1864 inclusive: Belgium, number of guns at 
25s. 2d. each, 6,842,265; total value of Belgian 
guns, 8,609,8497. England, number of guns at 
33s. 10d. each, 4,632,954; value of ditto, 
7,837,4091. Number of guns at 3/. each, 978,249; 
value of ditto, 2,934,747l. Total value of English 
guns, 10,772,1567. Although the value of our 
trade is thus shown to be more than equal to that 
of the only source of supply which at all approaches 
us in the extent of manufacture, it is manifest that 
the Birmingham gun-trade must be on the alert if 
it is to maintain its ground. To contend against 
the cheap labour of Liége is not an easy task. The 
establishment of the machine factory, it is hoped, 
is a step in the right direction. It will secure 
for the town the trade in the highest class of 
military work, which otherwise would have gone 
to its competitors. Excessive prices for labour are 
still paid in certain branches of the work, parti- 
cularly when sudden pressure comes upon the 
trade. A more uniform rate of wages would benefit 
all parties, and the master would feel more confi- 
dence in tendering for contracts at moderate rates, 
and the workmen would secure more regular 
employment. 

* On the Social, Moral, and Educational Status of 
the Population of South Staffordshire,’ by the Rev. 
J. W. Barn. 

‘Statistics of Pneumonia,’ by Prof. BENNETT. 

‘Suggested Improvements applicable to the 
City of London and other Large Towns, to im- 
prove Health and preserve Life,’ by Mr. G. B. 
GALLOWAY. 

‘On the Means of saving Life from Buildings 
which may be on Fire,’ by Mr. G. B. GaLtoway. 

‘Intercommunication between Railway Passen- 
gers,’ by Mr. G. B. GatLoway. 

‘On the Duration of Life, the Prevailing Dis- 
eases, and the Causes of Death, of Potters,’ by 
Mr. J. T. ARLIDGE. 

‘A Statistical Review of the Police-recognized 
Drunkenness of the Metropolis,’ by Mr. R. WIt- 
KINSON. 

‘On the Physical and Geographical Features of 
the Country Ten Miles round Dudley, with Re- 
marks upon the Natural Drainage Area as they 
bear upon the Sanitary Condition of the District,’ 
by Mr. H. C. Roper. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WERK. 
Mathematical, 7}.—‘Transformation of Plane Curves,’ 
Prof. Cayley; ‘Sketch of a Chapter in Modern Geometry,’ 
Mr. Greer. 
Wep. Meteorological, 7. 
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PINE ARTS 


ART APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
Paris, October, 1865. 
Tue collection of Art-manufactures being now 
fairly arranged, and the juries being appointed, 





it will be well to give your readers some ag. 
count of them. In M. Mérimée’s Report to 
his Government on Class 30 of the great Exhi. 
bition of 1862, he said, speaking of the immense 
progress in Art-manufactures which had been 
made in various parts of Europe ever since the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855, ‘English industry, 
especially, which was very backward, in an artis. 
tic point of view, at the time of the Exhibition of 
1851, has made prodigious progress during the 
last ten years, and should she continue at the same 
pace, she might soon leave us behind.” The Em 

ror, and his Ministers of Commerce and of Fine 
Arts, saw at once the importance of paying atten. 
tion to a warning like this. In his address to 
the French exhibitors who had won medals at the 
London Exhibition of 1862, His Majesty besought 
them to take independent action, and to stimulate 
the spread and the cultivation of Art among their 
workmen. Early in 1863 some of the leading Art. 
manufacturers of Paris took the Emperor’s advice, 
and constituted themselves into a ‘‘ Commission of 
Fine Arts applied to Industry.” They held a most 
successful exhibition in the Palais de l’Industrie, 
It remained open eighty days; was visited by one 
hundred and sixteen thousand persons, and after 
paying all expenses, cast into the treasury of 
Baron Taylor’s Mutual Benefit Society for Inventors 
and Art-workmen twenty-five thousand francs, 
Your readers may remember that I described the 
chief contents and the more notable excellencies of 
that Art-Exhibition,—from the exquisite bronzes 
of Lerolle, Delesalle, and other manufacturers of 
costly Art-workmanship, down to the humblest, 
but not least useful, makers of elegant cheap 
articles for domestic use. In that Exhibition 
figured Barye, Jeanselme, Miroy Frtres, Sauvrezy, 
Sax, Mazaros, Erard, and many others known to 
the commercial world as great Art-manufacturers, 

The most important result of the Exhibition 
of 1863, however, was the foundation, after a 
few difficulties and dissensions, in which Baron 
Taylor disappeared, of the Central Union of Fine 
Arts applied to Industry, in the spring of last year. 
This society, which is now firmly established in 
the old Place Royale, and counts in its list of 
members the leading Art-manufacturers and, 
artists of France, is established in complete inde- 
pendence of the Government, according to the 
desire of the Emperor. The promoters of it have 
kept-their eyes firmly fixed on our doings at South 
Kensington. Their first and foremost care has 
been to lay the foundations of a great trade 
museum. They have appealed to the leading Art- 
manufacturers of that country to aid them with 
their subscriptions, so that the museum, and the 
library, and, in fine, the whole organization of the 
Union may remain an independent Art-institution, 
governed exclusively by elected representatives of 
its own body. The promoters of the Union laid 
down three texts on which they were to work, 
They appeal to their neighbours, saying, ‘‘ In the 
midst of the successes obtained by our manufac: 
tures, it is our duty to remind you that defeat is 
possible, and may befall you very soon, if you do 
not make every effort to maintain that supremacy 
which is to be held in these days only by constant 
study and striving after improvements.” The 
promoters said, moreover, ‘“‘There is in Paris an 
Institute of Arts and Trades, a school for music 
and declamation ; why then should there not be @ 
School and Museum of Art applied to Industry? 
It is true that drawing-schools are to be found in 
our great cities; but how many manufacturing 
centres are without them! How many schools 
neglect to apply Art to manufacturing designs, 
and how many omit technical instruction alto- 
gether! Have we one school where harmony in 
colours is taught?” 

The promoters of the now firmly-established 
Union of the Fine Arts applied to Industry, keep- 
ing these defects of French Art-education in view, 
have planned a “retrospective and contemporary” 
Museum of Art Industry, a library of books on 
ancient and modern Art, and a collection of de- 
signs that, placed in the centre of manufacturing 
Paris, shall be ever within the reach of the Art- 
manufacturer and the Art-workman. They have 
initiated, moreover, a correspondence with the Art- 
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societies of the provinces, and have made arrange- 
ments for periodical Art-manufacture exhibitions, 
not only in Paris, but in various manufacturing 
departments. This important society received the 
approbation of the Imperial Government on the 
96th of July in last year. On the 20th of September 
a very hopeful beginning of a trade museum was 
opened to the public. The Presse called it “‘a very 
modest copy of the South Kensington Museum.” 
A writer in the Pays said ‘‘ Un Kensington nous 
manquait.” In short, all the writers who dwelt on 
the modest little museum, brought together, in the 
old Place Royale, by a few energetic Art-manu- 
facturers, in the autumn of last year, welcomed 
it as the Louvre of Industry. M. Ernest Chesnau 
plainly said, in the Constitutionnel, “ French in- 
dustry has certainly not forgotten the kind of panic 
that arose when, at the International Exhibition 
of 1862, England’s solid progress in taste and art 
was witnessed.” There have been established again 
and again French societies for the promotion of 
Industrial Art ; such a society was. established in 
1845 ; then, again, one was created in 1858, and 
was called the ‘‘Société du Progrés de VArt Indus- 
triel.”” From this latter society, some of the lead- 
ing members of the present highly-flourishing Union 
have seceded, and not, it would seem, without some 
smart disagreements. Into these it would be neither 
profitable nor amusing to enter. I may add, how- 
ever, that an important part of the constitution 
of the Union is the formation of a great council 
of Art-manufacturers,—a council that cannot fail 
to be of vast service to Art-manufacturing France, 
and to keep up the standard of taste, and a sense 
of the value of Art, throughout the empire. It is 
they who are bound to see justice done to every, 
even the humblest, exhibitor, and to watch over, 
in the interests of each exhibitor, the due and 
complete performance of every jury’s duties. 

The Exhibition of Art applied to Industry, which 
has just received its finishing touches, is the first 
important public movement which this great Union 
of Art applied to Industry has made. The most 
remarkable feature of it, undoubtedly, is the collec- 
tion of artistic manufactures of the times gone by. 
This Exhibition is a rich and an instructive one, 
gathered together in the galleries of the Palais de 
l'Industrie from far and wide, from public depart- 
ments and from private collections. The committee 
of the Union declare that they have brought this 
collection of ancient Art-manufactures together in 
order to inspire and encourage their fellow country- 
men to do their utmost for the approaching Exhi- 
bition of 1867. The contemporary Industrial Art in 
the Exhibition is divided into six groups. Two of 
these groups include all kinds of complete Art- 
manufactures, and a brave show they make in the 
broad nave, and dotted about the parterres of the 
Palace. The third group consists of models andjcon- 
tributions sent by exhibitors in competition for 
the prizes offered by the Union. These prizes are 
offered for an ornamental stone doorway, a highly 
decorated drawing-room door, a carpet for a study, 
a wall-paper for a bed-room, a wardrobe, a candela- 
brum for the entrance to an hotel, a design for a 
rich silk dress, a cheap artistic set of furniture for 
a bed-room, a cheap dinner-service. Most of these 
prizes are offered, it will be seen, with the intention 
of promoting the application of Art to the produc- 
tion of an Art-industry that shall find its way into 
the homes of the people. The fourth group into 
which the Exhibition is divided consists of draw- 
ings and models, executed by the pupils of the 
drawing-schools of Paris and the departments. 
The extraordinary number and variety of juvenile 
works included in this group, are, to my mind, the 
most hopeful part of the Exhibition. After a careful 
examination of them, I will venture to say that 
they give ample evidence of plentiful artistic taste 
and strength and originality among the rising 
generation. The fifth group comprehends the 
retrospective exhibition to which I have already 
alluded, while in the sixth and last group are some 
original models and designs of old masters. Having 
thus briefly described the origin and actual condi- 
tion of the new and vigorous movement in the 
direction of Art-manufacture which our progress 
has awakened in our neighbours, let me take a 
rapid glance at a few of the prominent Art-works, 





executed since 1863, which are to be found under 
well-known names. There is a vast quantity of 
Art-work of average merit. Crowds of prettinesses, 
the like of which he who is familiar with the 
Articles de Paris has seen a hundred times; much 
of the poterie, of the terra-cotta, &c. is not worth 
more than a glance. Yet on one or two of the 
terra-cotta stalls a few excellent works peep out, 
and show the force and aptitude of the artist. The 
collection of Gossin Brothers is one of familiar 
figures,—the omnipresent Leda, and soldiers in 
heroic attitude. But the contributions of Pierre 
Gourdel include a bust of Justice, which is full of 
grace and dignity. It is a work infinitely superior 
in manner and in execution to his groups of the 
Emperor among the Arabs, or giving away the 
Legion of Honour, or to that well-worn subject 
that certainly does not lend itself to treatment in 
terra-cotta, viz., the Sister of Charity nursing the 
wounded Zouave. M. Herein’s mosaic, in marble 
and natural stones, is a brilliant artistic work. 
The bird’s nest is wonderfully truthful. Messrs. 
Lerolle, whose bronze works have spread their 
fame wherever the Arts are cultivated or appre- 
ciated, have this year presented to the public 
some exquisitely finished brass-work in the style 
of Louis the Thirteenth. They have for competitor 
M. Masson, who has sent some rich and finished 
brass-work, also of the Thirteenth Louis’s time, 
executed, I suspect, with his own hand. Two years 
ago, M. Lerolle executed, some few of your readers 
may remember, some vert.antique bronzes in the 
Greek style, and some highly-finished and artistic 
Egyptian compositions, wherein the calm majesty of 
the Sphynx took prominent place. Thisaccomplished 
Art-manufacturer shows, this year, in addition to 
some wonderfully successful enamelling, some 
admirable Greek bronzes, executed for the Pom- 
peian villa of Prince Napoleon. 

A Lyons silk-weaver exhibits two or three por- 
traits, among them those of Lincoln and Béranger, 
woven in silk. Regarded as tours de force, they are 
most commendable ; but the portraits are unplea- 
santly spotted. A very different result in Art is 
obtained by Requillart, Roussel, and Chocqueel, 
the famous Aubusson carpet-manufacturers. Their 
carpets are of exquisite design, and brilliant as 
regards colour. As samples of the high artistic 
capability of their industry, some delicate flower- 
pieces and a farmyard scene deserve mention. 
The Aubusson carpets of Braquenié Brothers are 
rich and well-balanced designs. I had almost passed 
by amodest littlestall, where M. Charles Biberon dis- 
plays a toilet-glass, the frame and supports of which 
are carved with infinite grace and most conscien- 
tious finish. The two carved figures which support 
the mirror are models of the art of the sculptor in 
wood. The story of the rise of the Jeanselmes is so 
interesting to the world, and creditable tothem, that 
visitors are sympathetically drawn to their works. 
The ebony and bronze cabinet, and the marquet- 
terie on a rosewood fond, which they now exhibit, 
do justice—I could hardly say more—to their fame. 
They are finished as though they had passed under 
a microscope. The Exhibition is rich in artistic 
cabinet-work and furniture generally. MM. Ma- 
zaros-Riballier, Renouvin, Sauvrezy, and the well- 
known Tahan, of the Rue de la Paix, are in full 
force. M. Tahan’s stall presents to the visitor, at 
a glance, all the peculiar excellencies of the minute 
Art-manufacturers of Paris. There one sees the 
vigorous originality, and the extraordinary variety, 
the many resources, and, I may add, the audacities 
of French designers and modellers. I do not know 
a more instructive way in which the English visitor 
who desires to make himself acquainted with 
the characteristics of French Art-manufacture can 
spend a couple of hours, than in making the tour 
of Monsieur Tahan’s show of bronzes and other 
ornamental work in this establishment, opposite 
the New Opera. The Exhibition includes some very 
excellent samples of the best French clock-work, 
notably that of M. Anquetin. The work in the 
precious metal is not, taken as a whole, very re- 
markable. Messrs. Bertrand and Subbinger have 
some minor bits in their collection which are ex- 
cellent, a Byzantine coffer for instance. But beyond 
all comparison the most finished, the most artistic 
work in silver to be found in the Palace, is in 








the splendid collection of Rudolphi and Son. Some 
of their combinations of oxidized silver and lapis 
lazuli are exquisite. Two vases, in chaste and 
repoussé oxidized silver, may defy competition from 
any quarter. The design which represents the seven 
sins is finished with touches 

—— fine as ice-ferns, on January panes, 

Made by a breath. 

M. H. Rosset shows himself to be the worthy 

successor of Alexandre Gueyton in the taste and 
learning he has brought to bear on the reproduction 
of the fine jewellers’ designs of old. On the ample’ 
stall of M. Delesalle there are already some indi- 
cations of the keen interest the coming Universal 
Exhibition is exciting among French bronze-manu- 
facturers. Among many admirable bronzes and 
other Art-works shown by this well-known manu- 
facturer, there is a clock of Egyptian design, by 
Franceschi, of severe and stately proportions, that 
is to be executed, on a large scale, for the great 
contest of 1867. An antique Bacchus, also in this 
collection, is a most delightful reproduction. M. 
Delesalle fera parler de lui, I have not the least 
doubt, before two years are over. An eccentricity 
in bronze is a gigantic cray-fish, with corks wisely 
placed upon the tips of its immense horns. The 
ornamental steel-work of M. Granger is worth a 
careful examination by the most pretentious of our 
Sheffield firms. There is a good show of the popular 
Algerian onyx, I need hardly say, by M. Viot 
& Co. The delicate enamels—most of which, I 
suspect, are from the workshops of Barbédienne— 
make a brilliant effect against the fine tint of this 
delicious marble. A solemn sentry guards the 
glittering case of M. Froment-Meurice. The ena- 
melled and bejewelled coffrets shown by this eminent 
firm of artists are works of art, on which the genius 
of groups of men like the late M. Froment-Meurice, 
M. Sollier, and M. Liénard has been expended. 
In the collection is a hunting-knife, with a poacher 
entrapped as the design of the handle. This knife, 
the figure of which was modelled by M. Rambart, 
is the fac-simile of one which was bought by his late 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort. Emile Phi- 
lippe exhibits some very delicate and artistic chasing 
and some polychromatic engraving on ivory. 
F. Reverchon’s cameos of Napoleon and Victor 
Emmanuel are smooth and finished works. There 
is a quantity, as usual, of imitation Palissy work, 
some of it being without flaw or fault! M. Baud, 
of Neuilly, presents some really remarkable sam- 
ples. The figure of a negress is an extraordinary 
bit of successful work. M. Bédier has some enamels 
mounted in bronze and carved oak worth examin- 
ation. The ceramic show of Joseph Devers may 
be fairly said to be worthy the art-workman who 
is the pupil of Ary Scheffer, of Rude, and of Picot. 
The stalls of MM. Ficquenet, Guillemot, and Méry 
have good works upon them. The stall of photo- 
sculpture is covered with interesting proofs of the 
fidelity with which the camera may produce a statue. 
The children are especially happy and graceful. 
The figures of the two Japanese Ambassadors are 
exceedingly characteristic. 

These are a few of the notes I made in my 
journeys through the Exhibition. If it cannot be 
said that there are many objects in the Palace which 
show a great advance in Industrial Art since the 
last Exhibition was held, at least the manner in 
which this Exhibition has been brought together, 
and the energetic organization of which it is the 
first offspring, prove that the Art-manufacturers of 
France intend to do all that in them lies to main- 
tain that supremacy in the markets of the world 
which they have hitherto held, and which, they 
admit, appears to bethreatened by our extraordinary 
art-progress since the year 1851. B. J. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


Tue thirteenth annual Winter Exhibition of 
Cabinet Pictures by British Artists will open, at 
the French Gallery, Pall Mall, on or about the 
1st of November next. Mr. Stanfield has executed 
a version of his well-known picture the ‘Pic du 
Midi,’ which will appear in this collection. 

Messrs. Morris, Marshall & Faulkener have been 
intrusted by the First Commissioner of Public 
Works with the re-decoration of one of the prin- 
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cipal rooms in St. James’s Palace, with a view, we 
believe, to a future improvement of the whole 
building in the same manner and by the same 
hands. Mr. Cowper, being desirous of obtaining 
aid of the highest class in such works, has also 
commissioned the firm above named to design and 
make two drinking-fountains, which will be placed 
in prominent positions in London. Messrs. Morris, 
Marshall & Faulkener have also in hand a stained- 
glass window for the new church of St. Oswald, 
Durham, which comprises six panels, representing 
events in the life of St. Oswald, King of North- 
umbria: 1. Penda, King of Mercia, and Cadwal- 
lader, King of Wales, having invaded Northum- 
bria, and killed the king, his children are carried 
for safety to the Court of Scotland ; St. Oswald, 
son of the slain king, is baptized; 2. St. Oswald is 
crowned in the castle of Bamborough, a fortress 
which still held out for his family against the 
enemy; 3. The saint, immediately on his corona- 
tion, having assembled a small force of faithful 
men, falls upon Cadwallader and puts him, with 
his whole army, to the sword; 4. St. Oswald, as 
beeame a Christian ruler, sends missionaries into 
Seotland by way of extending the blessings which 
he derived from that country ; 5. Penda having 
again invaded Northumbria, St. Oswald is slain in 
battle, and his head and hands are presented to the 
conqueror. This happened at Oswestry, as some 
say, from which event the place is said to derive 
its name, A.D. 642, Aug. 5th. Simeon of Durham, 
*‘ of holy and pleasant memory,” says the arms and 
hands were presented to Penda; Oswald’s head 
was interred in the cemetery of Lindisfarne. The 
translation of this relic supplies the final subject 
to the series ; with the bones of St. Cuthbert it was 
raised and removed'to Durham, by Bishop Eardulf 
(867), hence St. Cuthbert is represented, by a statue 
in Durham Cathedral, with the head of St. Oswald 
under his arm. Bede testifies to the fame of nume- 
rous miracles which attended the bones of St. 
Oswald and the very dust of the battle-field where 
he was slain, of which so much was removed “that 
a hole was made as deep as the height of a man.” 
Some of the relies went to Bardney ; afterwards 
these were removed to Gloucester. Berg St. Winoc, 
Flanders, claims a portion of these relics. Readers 
of Bede will remember that he relates how his- 
torians had agreed that the names of the kings of 
the Britons who had persecuted Oswald should be 
erased from the catalogue, and the period of their 
reigns given to that of the victim. 

Among recent gifts and purchases towards the in- 
crease of the South Kensington Museum are the 
following: Pendent jewel in red coral, carved with 
winged terminal figures, masks, &c., and set with 
enamelled gold medallions, representing the Cruci- 
fixion and the Resurrection, Spanish, c. 1450,—bowl, 
silver parcel-gilt, repoussé¢, of trefoils and vine-leaves 
ona roughened ground ; in a medallion in the'centre 
is*painted a dragon in translucent enamel, French, 
c. 1330,— another, the central medallion represent- 
ing a female leading a bear out of a city, French, 
c. 1330 (?),—two bowls and four spoons, to which 
a similar date is ascribed, of silver,—a viol de 
gamba, carved, German, dated 1628,—a carved 
oak:screen and six bosses, ‘‘ from a former palace 
of the Bishops of Exeter,” English, fifteenth cen- 
tury,—parcel-gilt silver beaker, imbricated scale 
pattern, with foliage and inscriptions round the 
lip, Russian, sixteenth or seventeenth century,— 
fork, glass, with twisted and curved stem, Vene- 
tian, fifteenth or sixteenth century. 


The work of preparing for -the erection of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital on its new site, by the side 
of the river, at Stangate, has been begun. 


A subscription has been set on foot for the erec- 
tion of a memorial to Sir Joshua Reynolds in his 
native townof Plympton, Devon. The contemplated 
form of the memorial is a stained-glass window in 
the church. In Sir Joshua’s birthplace no sign of 
his having existed presents itself; the school where 
he was educated, and of which his father was 
master, is much out of repair, and being inclosed 
by a high wall might easily escape the visitor's 
notice. There Haydon, Northcote and Sir C. East- 
lake were at school. The church is in need of 
restoration, being in a very dilapidated state; the 





parish consists of about 203 acres, with a popu- 
lation chiefly of miners, not more than 1,000 
persons in all. The church was built before 1300, 
as a chapel appendant to the adjacent priory of 
Plympton St. Mary, and was originally dedicated 
to St. Thomas 4 Becket, and re-dedicated to St. 
Maurice in the reign of Henry the Eighth: the 
tower had been built with the proceeds of an indul- 
gence granted by Bishop Lacy, of Exeter, in 1446. 
The borough of Plympton Earl returned two Mem- 
bers to Parliament until the passing of the Reform 
Bill, and numbered among its representatives 
Sir Christopher Wren and Lord Castlereagh. Sir 
Joshua himself was alderman, and afterwards 
Mayor of Plympton, 1773, and was so much 
pleased with the honour that, as Cotton tells us, 
he caused the title to be inscribed on the back of 
the portrait of himself which was painted for the 
Grand-Ducal Gallery at Florence. There might 
be a shade of ironic satisfaction in this act of the 
painter’s, or he might not be indifferent to the 
effect of such a title on Italians, who would think 
him a sort of Podesti of the little Devonshire 
town. It is said he wished to be chosen M.P. for 
Plympton. The portrait which, on his election, 
Reynolds presented to the town, was sold, soon 
after the passing of the Reform Bill, to Lord Egre- 
mont, for 150J., after having been refused by the 
National Gallery; there is now another somewhat 
resembling it in the National Gallery, No. 306 (Ver- 
non gift), painted for Mrs. Thrale, so says Mr. Wor- 
num’s Catalogue. Cotton’s list of the Reynolds 
portraits speaks of the picture painted for Mr. 
Thrale (which was sold to Mr. Sharpe at Mrs. 
Piozzi’s sale in 1816), and that comprised in the 
Vernon Gallery, as distinct pictures (Cotton, 
p. 273). 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY (Opera Co 
Limited).—On SATURDAY NEXT, October 21, will be prese’ 
(first time in English) Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, in five acts, 
entitled L’AFRICAINE. Selika, Miss Louisa Pyne; Ines, 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington; Anna, Mrs. Aynsley Cook; 
Nelusko, Mr. Alberto Laurence; Don Pedro, Mr. Henri Corri; 
Grand Inquisitor, Mr. Aynsley Cook; Don Diego, Mr. E. Dussek; 
High Priest of Brahma, Mr. J. G. Patey; Don Alvar, Mr. Charles 
syall; Vaseo de Gama, Mr. Charles Adams. Conductor, Mr. 
Alfred Mellon. New Scenery, Dresses, and Appointments. The 
Libretto by Mr. Charles Kenney; the Dances by M. Desplaces ; 
Machinery by Mr. H. Sloman; Appointments by Mr. Brunton; 
Costumes by Mrs. James and Mr. Coombes. In the Course of the 
Evening the National Anthem. Doors open at 7; the Opera will 
commence at half-past 7.—On WEDNESDAY, October 25, The 









MOCK DOCTOR, and production of a Grand Ballet, entitled 
x1TT . Prices: Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d. 


GIT 
to 41. 48.; Stalls, 10s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Upper Boxe 
theatre Stalls, Reserved, 38.; Di 
Gallery, 1s. Terms of Subscription, Tickets, and } 
the Season may be had at the Box-Office of the Theatre, daily, 
from 10 till 5; and at the Principal Libraries and Musicsellers’. 
arene Manager, Mr. Edward Murray; Stage Manager, Mr. 
Vv. West. 


4 LA BALLERINE. 








Haymarket.—This theatre re-opened on Monday 
under the regular management, with ‘The School 
for Scandal.’ Mr. Buckstone appeared as Sir Ben- 
jamin Backbite, and was received with enthusiasm. 
Mr. Charles Mathews is a member of the company, 
and will shortly make his re-appearance in ‘ Used- 
up. 

AstLEY’s.—On Monday this theatre re-opened, 
on which occasion a new drama was produced, 
called ‘ The Child of the Sun.’ The piece had been 
prepared by Mr. Brougham, for the purpose of 
introducing Miss Menken in a novel character. 
The scene is laid in Mexico, and accordingly we 
have pictures of the life and country whose bril- 
liancy forms their chief feature. A sunny tint rests 
on all, and some of these are “ beautiful exceed- 
ingly.” The drama consists of a Prologue and three 
acts. The former presents us with a hacienda and 
sugar-plantation in the Terra Calienta, by sunset, 
and isespecially gorgeous. Here we learnthat Leon, 
the Creole (Miss Menken), is really the son of Don 
Pedro de Mendez, the wealthy planter, whose 
nephew, Don Fernando (Mr. Basil Potter), con- 
spires against both, and in the disguise of a monk 
kills his uncle and possesses himself of the docu- 
ments that prove Leon to be the legitimate heir. 
In the first act we are introduced to the interior of 
the hacienda, in the evening calm, and find that 
Leon is performing the part of a dumb peon slave 
to Don Fernando, and occasionally slaughtering the 
brigands with whom the wicked man is connected, 





—$—S==LIE 
by shooting them through the forehead. A series of 
adventures then begins in the mountain passes and 
along the rapids, both elaborately painted and 
and Leon dares many equestrian and other feats of 
danger. We have, too, the ruins of an Aztec temple, 
and an Indian encampment by moonlight; and 
here Leon appears as the chief of the Comanches, 
but ultimately contrives to leave them with hig 
bride, having adroitly taken advantage of their 
superstitious dread of a lunar eclipse. Then follows 
a view of the Cordilleras, and Leon appears in 
another character, that of a Mexican Caballero 
when again he falls into the power of Fernando: 
but having, by the aid of a prospecting Yankee, 
and “ exuberant Irishman,” gained possession of hig 
father’s papers, he is able to establish his claimsing 
court of justice. Whereupon Fernando, becomi 
frantic, assaults him, and falls by his hand. Here 
are enough materials and sufficiently romantic; 
but unfortunately the author has thought only of 
providing a spectacle, and forgotten the dialogue, 
The latter, therefore, is so meagre that it scarcely 
suffices to convey the plot, and certainly fails alto. 
gether to express the sentiment or passion. Ip 
some instances it was not long enough to fill the 
interval of a carpenter’s scene, and the spectators 
had to wait with nothing to gaze on but an empty 
stage while some grand set was in progress 
behind. No wonder that impatience should have 
been felt by the audience, and that the interest of 
the action should have evaporated. In this unsatis. 
factory manner four dreary hours were passed 
through, and when the curtain fell, Mr. E. T. Smith 
came forward to bow his acknowledgments for the 
forbearance which had been exercised. Under the 
conditions stated, nothing like real acting was 
possible. Alike, Miss Menken, Mr. Basil Potter, 
Mr. Atkins, Mr, E. Garden, Mrs. St. Henry, and 
Miss Kate Carson, were perplexed and puzzled to 
maintain appearances, having nothing of importance 
either to do or to say. That a piece so incomplete 
should keep possession of the stage is not to be 
expected. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP, 


Tue Saturday Crystal Palace Concerts (now the 
only ones worth having at present within the reach 
of Londoners) began this day week. The orchestral 
pieces were Beethoven’s Symphony in D, an 
Intermezzo and Gigue from Herr Franz Lachner’s 
Second Suite, and the Overture to ‘Oberon.’ The 
singers were Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss Berry, and 
Signor Ferranti.—To-day the programme is full of 
interest, including Herr Taubert’s Overture to 
‘The Tempest,’ selections from ‘ Iréne,’ (‘ La Reine 
de Saba,’) and ‘ L’Africaine,’ and the début of a 
new viclin-player, Herr Dohler. The singers will 
be Madame Rudersdorff and Mr. Patey.— While 
adverting to the dearth of instrumental concerts at 
this time of the year, we cannot help remember- 
ing a floating rumour of some entertainments of 
the kind to be placed under the superintendence 
of Herr Concert-Master Joachim, in case (as we 
believe to be probable) he takes up his residence 
in this country. Has such plan altogether “sunk 
in the ground’’? 

Mr. Mapleson announces a series of operas in 
Italian, to commence on Monday week ; the first 
four to be ‘ Faust,’ ‘ Fidelio,’ ‘ Don Giovanni’ (with 
Mr. Santley as the hero) and ‘Il Franco Arciero.’ 

The managers of the Limited Liability Opera 
Company advertise, that in the English present- 
ment of ‘L’Africaine,’ sundry passages will be 
restored, which were retrenched, on the perform- 
ance of the opera in Italian. The one new English 
opera which they announce to follow Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s ‘Ida,’ is ‘Christmas Eve,’ by Mr. Charles 
Deffell. ‘Helvellyn’ is to be repeated, and M. 
Gounod’s merry ‘ Médecin,’—so dolefully mis- 
handled. M. David’s ‘Lalla Rookh’ is also an- 
nounced. 


The desire for solid music in the provinces does 
not slacken. Mr. H. Smart’s Birmingham Cantata 
has been given again at Liverpool; ‘ The Messiah’ 
(conducted by M. Lemmens) at Scarborough. 
‘Alexander's Feast’ is in preparation for Glas- 
gow. 
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Subsequent to the examinations of Mr. Lucas, 
Principal of our Royal Academy of Music, Herr 
Otto Goldschmidt, who is a professor there, and 
Mr. Henry F. Chorley, a bystander, Sir George 
Clerk, who holds a-high position in the Academy, 
and also (which may be thought somewhat hetero- 

neous) is on the Committee of the Society of Arts 
for the purification of that establishment, gave his 
testimony. Wemay treat this evidence in detail, when 
opportunity shall serve. Meanwhile, being desirous 
to keep public attention fixed on the question, with a 
yiew to the future, let one fact be clearly stated. It 
was made as evident, from the narrated experience 
of the three gentlemen connected with the establish- 
ment in widely different capacities (all men of 
honour and worth)—as it was by the memorial pre- 
sented to the Society of Arts a few years ago, 
which first stirred the question of a Government 
grant,—that during thirty years, the result has 
been merely an increasing outpouring of mediocrity, 
—a decreasing confidence on the part of the public 
(who can wonder’), and a decay verging on bank- 
ruptcy, had not Government interposed with its 

nt of a few hundreds a year! These truths, in 
which all the four witnesses agreed, cannot but, we 
repeat most emphatically, betoken those radical 
defects in constitution to which vital defects in 
organization and discipline must follow in sequence 
—which no patching up, nothing short of con- 


device of too many public aspirants, who find a 
mellifiuous termination easier come by than such 
knowledge as enables a singer to make his name 
a word of importance—one to be listened for, be 
the same ever so “un-musical,” so ‘‘ wn-melan- 
choly.” But we must also, in justice, remind 
opera-goers that some of their best recent acquisi- 
tions have, before they came here, made a position, 
not in the old world, but in America,—to name 
two,—Mdlle. Adelina Patti and Signor Brignoli. 
Madame Parepa and her party have appeared 
in New York,—and with complete success, says 
the Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. A 
trans-Atlantic criticism on this lady, which has 
reached us from another source, is worth citing :— 
“There is a good deal of foundation in Madame 
Parepa’s voice. It stands square and broad, and 
convinces you at once that there is no fear of its 
tumbling down and going to pieces. It is true, the 
fullest voice will share the latter fate if it is not 
cultivated ; but fortunately Madame Parepa is, in 
this respect, as sound as with regard to the mate- 
rial at her disposal. One of the first qualities of a 
good singer, artistic breathing, she has to a very 
satisfactory extent; that is, to a greater extent 
than is generally met with in singers of such vast 
bodily proportions. She goes up and down the 
scale with ease, and is perfectly sure of every tone. 
To say that she has an extraordinary execution 





clusive and entire demolition of the existing fabric, 
can meet. Considering the enormous stride which | 


would be untrue; but whatever she does in this 
line is done well. The great characteristic of her 


music has made in this country during these very | Singing seems to be power, which she shows even 


thirty years, when the Academy has been fading 


in the rendering of such pieces as, for instance, 


into insignificance, it would be preposterous to | Arditi’s‘1] Bacio,’ and which gives to this hackneyed 


imagine that a College for public instruction in 
the art wisely administered would not have been | 
increasingly crowded, instead of being, as the pre- 
sent Academy is, deserted. 


waltz a new and interesting colouring. She stirs | 


you by the é/an and abandon with which she uses 


her power; but as far as we can judge from two | 


hearings, she does not much move your heart. She 


It appears that at the last LEisteddvod, the | is not an emotional singer, in the usual meaning of 


umpires appointed, Mr. Brinley Richards and | the word. She does not touch the tender chords of 
Mr. John Thomas, who are known to be as enthu- | the heart. All that is gentle and graceful seems to 
siastic as they are worthy sons of the Principality, | be out of her reach (as was unquestionably shown 
found the Cantatas brought forward so little satis- |in her rendering of Gounod’s Serenade, a poor 
factory that the recommendation that no prize | composition, only made interesting by the accom- 
should be awarded this year, followed, as a matter | paniment of the violin and piano, as well as by 
of course. the very uninteresting Nightingale Song by Herr 
Signor Bazzini, the well-known Italian violinist, | Ganz); but in spite of all these shortcomings she 
is said to be at work on an opera, ‘ Tiranda.’ What | carries her audience by the beauty of her voice, and 
has become of that incomparable contrabassist | the sure and artistic manner in which she uses it.” 
Signor Bottesini’s opera, last winter produced at | —Even the renowned sovereign, 
Barcelona, of which a good account was given by —— with hard questions and two roguish eyes, 
witnesses we rely on ?—Signor Pedrotti is about to | Who rode to puzzle Solomon the Wise, 
give a new opera, ‘Maria Tudor,’ at the Grand | the Queen of Sheba, might have been puzzled to 
Theatre, Trieste —A mong other new Italian operas | read the riddle of such solemn criticism as the above. 
mentioned, some of which we would fain hope may |__We are given to understand by the Gazette 
contain traces of originality, is ‘L’Ebreo,’ by Signor | Musicale, that the Opera House at Chicago is one 
Apolloni. — Madame Fricci and her husband, | of the most splendid theatres in the world,—that 
Signor Neri-Baraldi, are the principal artists of | its manager has been to Paris, to see ‘L’Africaine,’ 





the Opera Company which will sing at the Pergola, 
Florence, during the autumn and Carnival seasons. | 
—The Italian Opera season at Paris has com- 
menced “with Ricci’s ‘Crispino e Comare.’ In | 
this a new tenor—Signor Tapio—made his appear- 
ance. It is said that M. Bagier, the manager, 
will possibly utilize his company, by giving Italian 
performances at the Théitre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels.—Another Italian troop is about to sing 
at the Circus in the Belgian capital, the prima 
donna of which is to be Madame Kenneth, who is 
a real singer, though no longer young ; the principal 
tenor Signor Pancani. 

M. Maretzek has opened the Italian Opera cam- 
paign at New York with unusual spirit this year. 
His first opera was ‘Faust,’ with Miss Kellogg, 
who has been more than once talked of for London, 
as heroine, Signor Infre as tenor, and Signor Sac- 
comani as Mephistopheles,—whom a sure Corre- 
spondent commended to us as an excellent Mephis- 
topheles. His company further includes Miss 
Adelaide Phillips, a mezzo-soprano, and Mdlle. 
Bosisio (qure, belonging to the well-known musical 
family ?). M. Maretzek deserves the good wishes of 
every honest man, if his statement be true that he 


with the view of presenting that opera at his 
theatre, and that he is taking out with him a 
chorus, who are to study their parts on the passage, 
—Neptune permitting. 

Miss Agnes Zimmermann is about to make 
a tour in Germany, and is retained to play at 
the first Gewandhaus Concert in Leipzig. 

A new German lady, Madame Keenig-Prause, 
regarding whom expectations are entertained, has 
signed an engagement with the management of 
the Vienna Opera House. 

The remodelled Conservatory at Munich is not, 
it appears, to have as its head Herr Wagner, 
neither Herr von Bulow (one of the acolytes of the 
high priest of music of the future), but Herr 
(Baron ’?) von Perfall. It is added (the rumour is 
worth noting) that Herr Wagner's plan for turn- 
ing instruction there into a channel suitable for the 
development of his outrageous theories has been 
largely remodelled. 

The Italian Opera season at St. Petersburg com- 
menced on the 23rd of last month with ‘ Faust.’ 
The principal lady—who still seems to keep in 
favour there—is Madame Barbot. 

Two new theatres are to be built at Milan. 





has broken with the ‘ black mail system,” and will 
not henceforth be the slave of any journal, to bless 
or to ban the artists he may bring forward. Names 
go for little in days when dear Mrs. Nickleby’s 
confusion, ‘The name began with B and ended 


From the Opera House of Marseilles there was 
a race of the principal artists in dread of cholera, 
on its appearance there, and the public was left 
| without its Opera. Two of the terrified were 
| Madame and M. Meillet. When the panic subsided 


with G, perhaps it was Waters,” is apparently the | they returned ; but the Opera public used the 





gentleman (till then a favourite) so rudely, because 
of his defalcation, that the artist, in turn, became 
rude, and has thrown up his engagement. 

A new theatre, says the Orchestra, will, possibly, 
be built at Knightsbridge. 

By an error of the press, Cherubin, in the original 
French comedy of Beaumarchais, was converted 
into Cherubino, of the Italian opera, thus making 
our notice of Madame Faure-Lefebvre’s playing (not 
singing) ambiguous. 





MISCELLANEA 


Local Temperature at Chepstow.—The mean max- 
imum, September 1859-64 inclusive, was 60°—the 
highest 64°in 1861; this year 697°. Minimum, 483°, 
51° in 1861 and 62; this year 554°—at 9 a.m. 54°, 
| (1858 59°), this year 61°. The hottest day in the six 
| Septembers 71°; this 76° (80° at Kew), but as 
| evidence of the comparative coldness of this climate, 

this month has only reached the former mean of 
| Brighton at 9 a.M., and min.; but 2}° above the 
}max., and the daily range only 14°. The mean 
;max. of Sept. 1—19, at Tonbridge, Kew and this 
place, was 75°, 75° and 713°; min. 549°, 543°, 58°, 
showing the slight range here, as pointed out in 
the Atheneum, Nov. 12, 1864. 82°, July 1859, 
still remains the hottest day, followed by 814° in 
June 1865—between Wye and Severn, three miles 
from Beachly Point. The highest temperature 
recorded at Greenwich, 1815-49, for September 
was 85°. The mean daily range here (as now cor- 
rected), 7° to 8° Oct. to Feb.; 10° to 15° March to 
Sept.; 18° July, 1859, the highest. 
RicHarRD PEAKE. 

Negro Instruments.—In your report of the pro- 
ceedings of the British Association, in a paper 
read by Mr. J. Crawfurd, ‘On the Physical and 
Mental Characteristics of the African Negro,’ it 
is stated that “‘ The Negro, also, had never shown 
ingenuity enough to invent letters, symbolic or 
phonetic.” I beg leave to hand you a drawing 
of the “ Elliembic,” or African telegraph, an instru- 
ment which has been in existence for time imme- 
morial to the oldest inhabitant in the Cameroons 
Country, on the west coast of Africa. By the 
sounds produced on striking this instrument, the 
natives carry on conversation with great rapidity, 
and at several miles distance. I have one of the 
instruments now in my possession, which I brought 
home with me on my last visit to Africa in 1860. 
The sounds are made to produce a perfect and dis- 
tinct language, as intelligible to the natives as that 
uttered by the human voice, and which I had the 
means of testing on several occasions. The instru- 
ment is in universal practice about the Cameroons, 
and up in the interior, in the Abo and Budi coun- 
tries, a part of central Africa not yet visited by 
Europeans. In visiting this part of Africa in 1859, 
my coming was generally announced beforehand 
to the different villages by the “Elliembic.” I 
' questioned some of the oldest inhabitants as to the 

inventor ; but none of them could tell me further 
than that they supposed “it must have been some 
|of their great-grandfathers.” This ‘“ Elliembic,” 
therefore (which is a most ingenious invention), 
must have been in existence in Africa before 
| telegraphs were dreamt of in England. I may also 
| state that I keep up a regular correspondence with 
i natives on the coast, and their letters will bear 
| comparison with many British correspondents. 
ALEXANDER INNES. 


The Stones of Paris.—The remains of a Gallo- 
Roman chapel, supposed to have been demolished 
long since, were accidentally brought to light the 
other day. The chapel of St. Agnan, built by 
Etienne de Garlande, Chancellor of France, about 
the year 1118, stood in the Rue Basse des Ursins, 
on the north side of the Isle de la Cité, and just 
in a line with the Cathedral of Notre Dame, and 
with the Hotel de Ville on the opposite side of the 
Seine. The chapel was suppressed as a religious 
edifice in 1790, and was soon afterwards sold as 
national property ; a part of it was in use the other 
day as a stable, and the remainder has been in- 
closed within a house and converted into lodgings. 
The body of the edifice is divided into a nave and 
two aisles, supported and separated by columns, 
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clustered in threes, and of which the capitals pre- 
sent the varied and capricious character of the 
period, the ornaments being derived from the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. On one side of 
each of the capitals is a flewr-de-lis in the form of 
the point of a lance that seems to support the 
theory which exists, in opposition to the general 
impression, that the emblem in question originally 
represented not a flower but the head of the angon 
or javelin of the Francs. The soil has risen so much 
by successive accumulations that the columns and 
foundation walls of the chapel are now embedded 
to about one-third of their original height. The 
character of the apsis has been completely destroyed, 
but the main features of about one-half of the build- 
ingareintact. It is to be hoped that this curious relic 
will be preserved. Another old building, formerly 
portion of the convent of the Bons Hommes de 
Chaillot is now being demolished. It stood on the 
old outer boulevard, to the right of the ancient 
barrier of La Conférence, and near the bridge of 
Jena, and is being cleared away for the improve- 
ments which are completely changing the aspect 
of the former village of Chaillot and the heights of 
the Trocadero which rise near the banks of the 
Seine, opposite the Champ de Mars. The old 
convent was established on the site of the Hotel 
of Anne of Bretagne, Queen of Charles Huit, 
and was completed during the reign of Frangois 
Premier. In the chapel of the monastery 
were the tombs of many historical personages, 
amongst others those of the famous Cardinal 
Antoine Duprat, of the President d’Ormesson, and 
of Marshal de Rantzall. The demolitions which 
are being made in order to form an open place or 
square in front of the ThéAtre Frangais are open- 
ing up a spot replete with historical recollections ; 
here stood one of the towers of the old walls of 
Paris, in front of which Joan of Arc was wounded 
during the siege of Paris, and the ancient ramparts 
gave their name to one of the dirtiest and most 
disreputable streets in Paris. In this quarter there 
was a fierce encounter between the Revolutionists 
and the troops of Charles Dix, many of whom were 
brutally murdered in the sinks of iniquity which 
abounded in the quarter. It was expected that 
Some curious archzological discoveries would be 
made, and it was a popular notion that large 
treasures were concealed beneath some of the 
dirty, crumbling houses. Nothing has been dis- 
covered, however, but a number of cellars of 
remarkably solid masonry—the houses themselves 
being mere lath and plaster—and a circular copper 
embedded in a stone in the foundation of a house at 
the corner of the Rue St.-Honoré and the Rue du 
mpart, on which is an inscription to the effect 
that the house was erected ‘‘ under the auspices of 
St. Louis, by Louis Jean B—, son of Louis Montois, 
in the year 1734.” The restoration of the interior 
of the church of Notre Dame is nearly finished, 
and is expected to be completed, with the excep- 
tion of the great organ and its gallery, which 
will occupy two years more, by the commencement 
of the coming year. Of the fourteen chapels which 
occupy the sides of the aisles, all those on the south 
side are restored as well as one on the north side, 
and three of the latter are in the hands of the deco- 
rators. The walls ofthe nave, just within the western 
porch, have been decorated in the style of the middle 
ages, with ornaments in fresco on coloured and gold 
— but in some of the chapels the lower walls 
ve been covered with representations of architec- 
ture and tapestry in very questionable taste, while 
the upper portion of the walls are simply painted in 
flat tints, generally chamois or pearl grey, and en- 
livened with roses and other ornaments in positive 
colours. One of these chapels, that of the Grand 
Pénitencier, has been fitted up with fine old carved 
woodwork of the fifteenth century. The restoration 
of the two doors of the transept, and of the fine rose 
windows above them, is just completed, and the 
same may be said of the great door at the western 
end of the building, which now only wants the 
curious old zodiac and the original inscription, giving 
the dimensions of the principal parts of the building, 
which are about to be replaced. ee a 
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THE ARGOSY: a New Monthly Adveiture. 
Price SEXPENCE. 


In launching ‘THe Arcosy’ her Owners and Captain anticipate the question, “ Are there no 
enough of these light Magazine Craft afloat already?” They answer that their venture will no 
run into collision with any : she will sail the high seas of literature, and bring her freight from 
the realms of imagination and fancy. The products of these regions make a market for them. 
selves,—their gems, and silks, and spices creating the desires which they satisfy. 

The projectors of ‘THE ArGcosy’ will not put in a claim to the Prize of King Xerxes for th 
invention of a new pleasure, or for the discovery of any new world of entertainment. They are 
aware how hard it is to find ‘such wit as ne’er has been,” and they therefore decline to give pr. 
missory notes, as is the order of the day, on an El Dorado of wit and wisdom. They are no 
going in search of that golden fleece, “‘The great want of the age,’—an expedition which generally 
begins with ‘much cry” and ends with “‘little wool.” Nor will they attempt to introduce the ye 
Oriental business of amusing the unamusable. Enough if they succeed in making the thoughtfi} 
merrier, and the unthinking wiser. 

‘THE ArGosy’ will address itself alike to the travelled and the untravelled ;—to the forme 
seeking to recall the delight of scenes to which distance only lends enchantment, and to the latte 
to furnish pictures vivid enough to stand in the place of realities. In story-telling it will welcome 
all who can create “new worlds of lofty hopes, and fancies chaste and noble,” and who can clothe 
incidents of natural construction with the real interest of human action and passion. In it 
essays it will try to display the lights and shadows of our age, bring out its harmonig 
and discords, aid its aspirations, and laugh at its absurdities. And it is intended that 
its every page, whether prose or verse, shall attest the presence of that genial poetic 
spirit, from which the best fruits in any gracious art may be anticipated. But however much 
might be said here, it would still require to be left to ‘THe ArGosy’ itself to make friends or to 
lose them. The public will therefore be pleased to consider themselves introduced to this new 
literary adventure ; and then all is done that a Prospectus can do. 

Praying for a fair wind of popular favour, ‘THe ArGosy’ will start on the First day of 
December, in the year of grace 1865, freighted with the first instalment of a New Story by the 
Author of ‘ Never too late to Mend,’ and contributions from other eminent writers. 


Il. 

Pictures of Society, Grave and Gay; com- 
prising One Hundred Engravings on Wood, from the Picture: 
of Eminent Artists, including J. E. Millais, R.A., and F. W. 
Pickersgill, R.A., C. W. Cope, R.A., J. D. Watson, George 
Thomas, J. C. Horsley, &c. Illustrated by the Pens of Popu- 
lar Authors, including Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, E. K. Harvey, Barry 
Cornwall, Tom Hood, Edward Lewin, Noel Jones, Cuthbert | 
Bede, the Author of ‘The Gentle Life,’ Walter Thornbury, &c. | 
Beautifully printed by Messrs. Dalziel Brothers; handsomely 
bound in cloth, with an elaborate and novel Design by Messrs. | 


Leighton & Co. Royal 8vo. | , xvi . , 
ae III. | Essays by Montaigne. Choicely printed. 
With Vignette Portrait. Small post 8vo. 


The Divine and Moral Songs of Dr. Watts. | 


A New and very Choice Edition. Illustrated with One Hun- A 


| , xiv. s 
| House and Home in Belgium. By Blan. 
CHARD JERROLD, Author of ‘At Home in Paris.’ Post $yo. 


xv. 
| A Walk from London to the Land’s End; 
with Notes by the Way. By ELIHU BURRITT (‘The 
Learned Blacksmith”), Author of ‘A Walk from London to 
John O’Groat’s.’ With Illustrations. 8yo. 


dred Woodcuts, in the first style of art, from Original Designs 
by Eminent Artists; engraved by J. D. Cooper. Printed on 
the best white paper by Clay. Small 4to. 


XVII, 

Second Series of the Gentle Life. Uni- 
form with the First Series. Small post. 
an : XVIUI. 2 
The Twenty-third Psalm; with richly-| A Biography of Admiral Sir B. P. V. 

coloured Emblematic Borders. Small 4to. bevelled boards. | BROKE, Bart., K.C.B. By the Rev. JOHN G. BRIGHTON, 

Rector of Kent Town. Dedicated, by express permission, to 

His Royal Highness Prince Alfred. 8yo. 


The Three Kings of Orient: a Christmas | a 
Dictionary of Photography, on_ the 


Carol. Illuminated. Small 4to. bevelled boards. | A 
| Basis of Sutton’s Dictionary. Re-written by Prof. DAWSON, 


} of King’s College, Editor of the British Journal of Photo- 
graphy, and THOMAS SUTTON, B.A., Editor of ‘ Photo 
graph Notes.’ 8yo. with numerous Illustrations. 


vi. 

The Pleasures of Memory. By Samuel 
ROGERS. Illustrated with Twenty Designs, forming a 
oa “Cundall’s Choice Editions of Choice Books.” 
Sma! " 





VII. | 


Pictures for the People: a Series of Ten | 
Engravings on Wood of English Country Life. Adapted by | 
their price to the adornment of Cottage Walls, and by their | 
artistic beauty to the Drawing-room Portfolio. Each Is. 

Vill. 


An entirely New Edition of Edgar A. 


POE'S POEMS. Illustrated by Eminent Artists. Small 4to. 


XXII. 
‘ = ame | Helen Felton’s Question: a Book for Girls, 
Varia : Rare Readings from Scarce Books. | By AGNES ons G Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Reprinted, by permission, from the Saturday Review, the | Crown 8yo. 
ers &c. Beautifully printed by Whittingham. Fcap. 
cloth. 


XX. 
Milton’s Complete Poetical Works; with 
a Concordance and Verbal Index. By W. D. CLEVELAND. 
A New Edition, in one volume. 8vo. cloth and morocco, 


XXI. re 
| Miss Biddy Frobisher : a Salt-water 


Story. By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ Crown 8vo. cloth. 


XXIII, 


| The Great Fun Toy Books: a Series of 
ight New One-Shilling Story Books for Young People. By 
THOMAS HOOD and THOMAS ARCHER. Each illus 
trated by Six of Edward Wehnert’s well-known Great Fun 
Pictures. Printed in Colours, with an appropriate Coyer by 
Charles Bennett. 


x. 

The Royal House of Tudor: a Series of 
Biographical Sketches by GEORGE WALLIS, Keeper of the 
Art Division, South Kensington Museum. Illustrated with 
Twenty-eight full-length Portraits of the Tudor Family, exe- 
cuted for the Prince’s Chamber at the New Palace at West- 





a 


minster, by Richard Burchett, Head-Master of the National +r. qhe ee oe ani has Chace Haha, 
Art-Training School. Demy 8vo. handsomely bound. IL. Master Mischief and Miss Meddle. 
XI. ae ae a, Stories after School. 
: ’. Harry High-Stepper. 

Letters on England. By Louis Blanc. VI. Grandmamma’s Spectacles. 
| Demy 8yo. VII. How the House was Built. 
| XII. VIII. Dog Toby and Artistical Arthur. 
Turkey. By. J. Lewis Farley, F.S.S., XXIV. 


Author of ‘Two Years in Syria.’ 
Highness Fuad Pasha. 8vo. 

XIIT. 

| The Conspiracy of Gianluigi Fieschi: an 

Episode in Italian History. By M. DECELESIA. Trans- 

lated by DAVID HILTON, Esq., Author of *A History of 

Brigandage.’ With Portrait. 8vo. 


Choice Editions of Children’s Fairy Tales. 
Each illustrated with highly-finished Coloured Pictures, in 
fac-simile of Water-Colour Drawings, in the style of ‘ Child’s 
Play.’ Square, cloth extra. 

I, Cinderella and the Glass Slipper. 
II. Puss in Boots. 
III. Beauty and the Beast. 


With a Portrait of His | 
| 





London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, Ludgate-hill. 
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BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN & CO. 


Oe nenmrnmnnr owv 


WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.’ 


The CLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY. 


2 yols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

HISTORY of CHRISTIAN NAMES, 
9 yols. crown 8vo. 11. 18. 

The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 


The DAISY CHAIN. 


Crown 8vo. 63. 


Fifteenth 


Seventh Edition. 


HE. ABT S EASE. Ninth Edition. Crown 

HOPES and FEARS. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 

The YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Crown 
Syo. 108. 6d. 

The LANCES of LYNWOOD. 16mo. 
cloth, 38. 6d. 

The LITTLE DUKE. New Edition. 


With Four Vignette Illustrations by R. Farren. 18mo. cloth, 
3. 6d. 


The LITTLE DUKE. New 


Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. P 
The TRIAL: More Links of the Daisy 
Chain. New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS. 


cloth, 4s. 6d., with Vignette by R. Farren. 


WORKS BY MR. HENRY KINGSLEY. 
The HILLYARS and the BURTONS: 


a Story of Two Families. Second Edition. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
cloth, 12. 11s. 6d. 


AUSTIN ELLIOT. New Edition. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 


The RECOLLECTIONS of GEOFFRY 


HAMLYN. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6. 
RAVENSHOE. 


8vo. cloth, 68. 


BOOKS BY THOMAS HUGHES, M.P. 


FOR LAMBETH. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. By 


AN OLD BOY. People’s Edition. Small 8vo. price 2s. 


Edition. 


18mo. 








New Edition. Crown 











NEW BOOKS and NEW EDITIONS, 
NOW READY. 


—_>-—. 


Popular Epics of the Middle Ages, 


Of the Norse-German and Carlovingian Cycles, 


By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 


Brother Fabian’s Manuscript; 
And Other Poems. 


By SEBASTIAN EVANS, M.A. 
MOmp. Gr0. o108 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Letters from Egy Egypt, 1863-65. 


By LADY DUFF-GORDON. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 6d. Second Edition. 
*““Weseem while we follow the narrative of her journey rather to 
see and to hear than to read.”—Times. 


SECOND EDITION.—This day, 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, with a Portrait of the ce Map, and Plans 
‘illustrating the Route, price 283. 
A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR'S JOURNEY THROUGH 


Central and Eastern Arabia, 1862-3. 


By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, 
Late of the 8th ree Bombay N.I. 
** Unique in many respects. it is, upon the whole, the most im- 


Continental press for many years.” —Saturday Review. 


Prehistoric Man: 
Researches into the Origin + ee in the Old and New 
By DANIEL WILSON, LL 


Revised and partly re-written, with en Tilustrations. 
A New Edition in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 








The Synonyms of the New Testament. 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
New and Revised Edition in 1 vol. 8vo. price 108. 6d. 


Recent British itish Philosophy: 
A Review with Criticisms, including some comments on Mr, Mill's 
nswer to Sir William Hamilton. 
By DAVID MASSON. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Essays in Criticiam. 
MATTHEW ARNOL 
Professor oh Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 63. 


Gustavus us Adolphus. 
Social Aspects of the Thirty Years’ War. 


Two Lectures by RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, piinarncnapi 28. 6d. 


On the Study c of Words. 


By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 48. Eleventh Edition. 








TOM BROWN at OXFORD. By 
oo a Brown's School-Days.’ 


SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE. 


By the Author of ‘Tom Brown’s School-Days.’ eee | 


Eighth Thousand. imperial 16mo. 83. 


by sid le. 








This day is published, Vol. VII. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 


SPEARE. Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS 
WRIGHT. To be completed in 9 vols. demy 8vo. each 10s. 6d. 
Contents :—Romeo and Juliet, a Reprint of the 


og Edition 


of 1597—Timon of Athens—Julius Caesar—and Macbeth. 


THE GLOBE EDITION OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE 


WORKS. In One Com r Rog | royal feap. 8vo. beau- 
tifully peed on on_tonec and bound in extra cloth. 
Edited W. G. CLARK an W. “ALDIS WRIGHT. Price 
id. The Third Edition of 20,000 Copies. 


The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 


BURNS. Edited, from the best A peter and Manuscript 
Authorities, with’ Copious Glossa Index, and a Biogra- 
phical Memoir, by re EX ANDER SMITH. 2 vols. hand- 
somely bound in cloth, with Vignette and Design by J. B., 
engraved by Shaw. solden Treasury Series,” 2 vols. 18mo. 
extra cloth, price 9s. 


the | 


New Edition. Crown | 


Select Glossary of ‘English Words 
Used formerly in Senses different from the Present. 


By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, p price ‘4s. Fourth Edition. 


Bacon’s Essays and Colours of Good 
and Evil. 


With Notes and Glossarial Index by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. 
of Trinity Collese, Cambridge, and a Vignette Engraving, 
after Woolner’s Statue of Bacon, by Jee 
| The “ Golden Treasury Series,” 18mo. extra cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
*,* Copies on Large sie crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; half bound, 
| orocco, 10s. 6d. 
| “One of the very best | edited books of any age.”—Reader. 


Words ‘and 1 Places; 

Or, Etymological Illustrations of History, Ethnology and 
Geography. With a na kor owing the Settlements of ae Celts, 
Saxons, Danes, ant Rorweens in the British Isles and 

rthern France. 
By the ons “ISAAC TAYLOR, M.A. 
A New Edition, crown asa cloth, price 128. 6d. 


The Coal pal Question: 


An iawn eopeerning the Progress of the Nation and the 
able Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. 


London. 
8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


before were science, economy and commerce presented in 80 pleasing 
a form. The style is charming—as lucid as Adam Smith’s, as cogent | 








NEW BOOKS, 


Printed at the Clarendon Press. 


Tey ND ~ oe SF DLs y | WADDINGTON SHIR- 
Canon of Christ Church: ‘avo. clo th, 3 Be. Od. oe oe 
| A HISTORY of AGRICULTURE and 

PRICES in ENGLAND from 1259—1792. Comptes ei 4 


| 
| 
| A CATALOGUE of the ORIGINAL WORKS 
| 


~~ Original and Contemporaneous Records. 

THOROLD ROGERS, M.A., Professor of Palitioat Eco- 
sane in the University of Oxford ; Tooke Professor of Eco- 
nomic Science and Statistics, King’ 's College, monet. 8vo. 


n the Press. 
TWO of the SAXON CHRONICLES, 


PARALLEL; with Supplementary Extracts fi h 

Edited, with Introduction, Rentary Extracts from the others 
JOHN EARLE, M.A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of Orie 
College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Rector of Swanswick. 
8vo. cloth, price 16s. 

A TREATISE on the INFINITESIMAL 
CALCULUS. Vol. II. Integral Calculus and Calculus of 
_artesions, By the Rev. BARTHOLOMEW PRICE, M.A. 
F.R.S., Fellow and late Tutor of Pembroke College, and Sed- 
so Professor a4 S amen Philosophy, Oxford. Second Edi- 


Vol. 1. price 14s. Cd: 





portant work of travel which has fsgued either from the English or | 


By W. ee... JEVONS, M.A., Fellow of University College, | 


“We dislike Mr. Jevons’s conclusions, because we fear they are | 
true. Our dislike, however, does not blind us to the fact that never | 


as Paley’sand as fascinating as Macaulay's. Liverpool Daily ost. | 


tion. 8vo. pri 
Vol. III. price 14s. 6d. ; Vol. IV. price 16s. 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. 
ANDER W. WILLIAMSON, Ph.D. F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry, University College,’ London. [In October. 


TYPICAL FORMS of ANIMAL LIFE. Illus 


By ALex- 


trated by Descriptions and Drawings of Dissect 
GEORGE ROLLESTON: M.D. F.R. s, Linacre po mS 
Physiology. [In October. 


| GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR and DEFEC- 
| Cee oa age ict Uh 
| VEITCH. New and Revised Edition. [In October. 

| A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLAND, down to 


the Reformation. By GOLDWIN SMI 
Professor of Modern History. os M. oe 


| Other Books of the Clarendon Press Series will shortly be 
announced. 


| HISTORICAL WORKS, 


Printed at the Clarendon Press. 


| BURNET’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
| TION of the CHURCH_of ENGLAND. A New Edition, 
| carefully meg _ die Records Collated with the Originals. 


By the te Michel Fellow of 
College. 7 vols. 8vo. cloth, 41. 43 ee 


CLARENDON’S HISTORY of the REBEL- 
| LION. New Edition, 7 vols. 18mo. cloth, 21s. 
| CLARENDON’S HISTORY of the REBEL- 


LION. With his Life, in which is included a Continuation of 
his History. With Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, 228. 


CLARENDON’S HISTORY of the REBEL- 
LION. With Notes by Bishop WARBURTON. 7 vols. med. 
8vo. cloth, 21. 10s, 

CLARENDON’S LIFE and CONTINUATION 

| of ag - “yi _with the Suppressed Passages. 3 vols. 8vo. 


| cloth, 16s. 6d. 
| BURNET’S HISTORY ft f JAMES II. With 
additional Notes. 8vo. cloth, 
| BURNET’S HISTORY “Of HIS OWN TIME. 
| ai the Suppressed Passages and Notes. 6 vols. 8yo. cloth, 
, BINGHAM’S ANTIQUITIES of the CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH and other Works. 10 vols. 8vo. cloth, 51. 58. 


| CLINTON’S FASTI HELLENICI. From the 
| ates Accounts to the Death of Augustus. 3 vols. 4to. cloth, 
CLINTON’S EPITOME of the FASTI HEL- 


| LEN aa or, Civil and Literary Chronology of Greece. 8vo. 
| cloth, 68. 6d. 


| CLINTON’S FASTI ROMANI. From the 
| Death of Augustus to the Death of Heraclius. 2 vols. 4to. 
| cloth, 31. 98. 
| CLINTON’S EPITOME of the FASTI RO- 
MANT; or, Civil and Literary Chronology of Rome and Con- 
stantinople. 8vo. cloth, 78. 


EUSEBII HISTORIA ECCLESIASTICA. 
Edited by E. BURTON. 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 
FULLER’S CHURCH HISTORY of BRI- 


TAIN. Edited by the Rev. J. 8. BREWER. 6 vols. 8vo. 
cloth, 12. 198. 


| GRESWELL’S FASTI TEMPORIS CATHO- 
| LICL. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2U. 108. 
| GRESWELL’S ORIGINES KALENDARIZ 
| ITALIC. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21 28, 


| GRESWELL’S ORIGINES KALENDARIZ 


| HELLENICZ. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, 4l. 4s. 


INETT’S CHURCH HISTORY. Edited by 
oo Be JOHN GRIFFITHS, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 


| KENNETT’S PAROCHIAL ANTIQUITIES. 
2 vols, 4to. cloth, 11. 148. 


| xford: printed at the Clarendon Press, and published by 
MACMILLAN & CO. London, Publishers to the University. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON. 
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THE NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
In crown 8vo. half bound, price 12s. 6d. 


MEN OF THE TIME: 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF EMINENT LIVING CHARACTERS 
OF BOTH SEXES. 


A New Edition, thoroughly revised, and brought down to the Present Time. 


N.B. One of the new features of this Edition is a carefully-prepared Classified Index, which 
gives much increased facility for reference. 


From The Sun, October 4, 1865. 


‘*As a table-book for perpetual reference, the value of the work is hardly to be estimated. 
a newspaper-reader in the land but would be rejoiced to possess it. 
becomes a sort of necessity. 
every way. Altogether, the work reflects the highest honour upon the distinguished publishing 
firm from which it emanates ; and it is certain to have. no ot only a wide 
but an immense circulation both in England and America.” 


Not 


From The Morning Star, October 5, 1865. 
“The manner in which the selection has been made is exceedingly creditable to the editor. 
The brief biographies in this volame seem areitte n with great fairness ; anc fy e writer has judiciously | 
abstained, in most cases, from expre any personal opinion as to the relative merit of his 


subjecte. "A more interesting compile ation fi as seldom been presented to the public.” 





NEW BOOKS. 


In 4to. cloth gilt, bound, from a new design, by Leighton, price 21s. 


A ROUND of DAYS. In 50 Original Poems by Jean 


And once consulted, the book | 
The publishers have evidently hes towed unusual pains upon it in | 


and enduring popularity, | 


—— 


THE LARGEST AND BEST BOY’S ANNUAL, 


The ATHENEUM in a review of the Annual for last year wrote :—* My, 

| Routledge has not put forth a better book for schoolboys than the volume before 

ae Cleverly written, well illustrated, and pervaded by «a healthy tone, 

« Routledge’s Every Boy's Annual’ may be recommended to buyers of Christmas 
presents.” 





In demy 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 


ROUTLEDGE'S 
EVERY BOY'S ANNUAL FOR 1866, 


Edited by EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. 





Containing 768 Pages, 32 full-page Plates and 8 beautifully- -printed 
| Coloured Illustrations, from original designs by Du Mavrter, H. K, 
| Browne, Cooper and CRANE, representing Cricket, Croquet, Gymnastics, 
| | Riding, Swimming, Skating, Football, and Rowing. 


Ingelow, the Hon. Mrs. Ne _ om, Robert 5 uchanan, Frederick Locker, Tom Hood, William | 


Allingham, Tom Taylor, B, Edwards, ra Greenwell, and others; and in 80 Original | 
Pictures by J. D. Wz atso = "F. Walke or, \y "Hous hton, F. Morton, Paul Gray, and others. 
Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


“ As life consists of a round of days, tt! title has been chosen to designate a collection of | 
poems and pictures, representing every “di a scenes, occurrences, and incidents in various phases of 
existence.” 


In 4to. cloth, gilt edges, price 218. 


HOME AFFECTIONS portrayed by the POETS. Edited 


by Dr. MACKAY. With 100 Illustrations by John Gilbert, Tenniel, Millais, and 
Birket Foster. 


MR. JAMES GRANT'S NEW NOVEL. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 11. 11s. 6d. 


The KING'S OWN BORDERERS: a Military Novel. 


By the Author of ‘The Romance of War.’ 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


BALDERSCOURT: a Holiday Tale. 


H. C. ADAMS, Author of ‘Schoolboy Honour,’ 
Iliustrations by A. Houghton. 


By the Rev. 


‘The White Brunswickers,’ &c. With 8 


In small dto. cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. (uniform with Andersen’s ‘ Fairy Tale’), 


WHAT the MOON SAW; and other Tales. By Hans 


a. ANDERSEN. With 80 laree Illustrations by A. W. Boyes. Engraved by the 


In feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges (480 pages), price 28. 6d. each, 


. ELLEN MONTGOMERY'S BOOKSHELF. By the 


Author of ‘The Wide, Wide World.’ With Illustrations, printed in Colours. 


. The TWO SCHOOL-GIRLS. By the Author of ‘The 


Wide, Wide World.’ With Illustrations, printed in Colours. 


So 


In feap. Svo. printed on toned paper, gilt edges, price 2s. each, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 373 pages, with 8 Plates by 


J. D. Watson and Phiz. 


. SANDFORD and MERTON. 462 pages, with 8 Plates. 
EVENINGS at HOME. 446 pages, with 8 Plates. 
. The SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 410 pages, 


with 8 Plates. 


In feap. 8vo. printed on toned paper by Clay, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


TALES from SHAKESPEARE. By Charles Lamb. 


With Illustrations by John Gilbert, printed in Colours. 


In super-royal 8vo. cloth, price 23. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S PICTURE-BOOK of ANIMALS and 


BIRDS. With 63 large Coloured llustrations. 





GrorcE Rovurtiepce & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill, London. 


Principal Stories. 
PAUL GERRARD, the CABIN BOY: a Tale of the Wild Ocean. A 
Story in Twelve Parts. By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


FORT DESOLATION ; or, Solitude in the Wilderness. 
Parts. By R. M. BALLANTYNE. 


The PIRATE ISLAND. A Story in Five Chapters. By Anne Bowmay, 


A Story in Five 


Papers on Natural History. 


ANECDOTES of DOGS. In Eleven Parts. By the Rev. CHantzs 
WILLIAMS, M.A. 


The MARTIN’S NEST. By Mrs. Rymer Jonzs. 
A FEW WORDS ABOUT TIGERS. 
WOLVES! WOLVES! 


Scientific, Historical, and Grammatical Papers. 


OUR WORKSHOP: a Series of Articles on Carpentry and Joinery. In 
Eight Chapters. By TEMPLE THOROLD. With 96 Illustrations. 


HOW to MAKE a WORKING MODEL of a STEAM-ENGINE. By 
TEMPLE THOROLD. 


SOMETHING about PUMPS. By Tempre TxHoro.p. 

The STORY of the DIAMOND NECKLACE. By J. G. Epaar. 
TALKS with the TUTOR; or, Common Errors in Speaking and Writing. 
OUR MOTHER TONGUE. 


Papers on Games, Sports, and Amusements. 
The NEW WINTER IN-DOOR GAMES. 
The RIDING LESSON. By Wititam Rosson. 
The BOY-EDITOR. 
HOW to MAKE and RIG a BOY’S BOAT. By W. H. G. Krvesron. 
CROQUET. By the Epiror. 
PEDESTRIANISM. By the Enpiror. 
The STAMP-DEALER’S BUSINESS. 
SKELETON LEAVES. 
The SHOOTING FESTIVAL. By M. Bernam Epwarps. 


Adventures on Sea and Land. 
MASSIVE MAT MEAD MY,MESSMATE. 
HOW the WILD BULL DIED. 
AMONG DYAK PIRATES. 
A WONDERFUL ESCAPE from FOUNDERING. 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 
An AFFAIR with PIRATES. 


Tn addition to the above, there are many, Papers on Miscellaneous Subjects, 
as well as a good Collection of Riddles, Charades, and Puzzles. 


N.B. The First Edition of 8,000 Copies is now ready. 








GEORGE RovuTLtEDGE.& Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill, London. 
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In a few days, in crown 8vo. cloth extra, 





LIGHTS IN ART: 


before 
tone, 


istmas 


A REVIEW OF 


By AN ARTIST. 


Edinburgh: Witt1am P. Nuowo. 
London: StmpkKin, MarsHaLt & Co. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN PICTURES. 


With CRITICAL REMARKS on the PRESENT STATE, TREATMENT, and PRESERVATION of OIL PAINTINGS. 





The WITS and CELEBRITIES of the TIME of QUEEN ANNE. 


(6, 


Now ready at all Libraries, in 2 vois. demy 8vo. cloth, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 


SIR RICHARD STEELE, 


Soldier, Dramatist, Essayist, and Patriot, 
WITH HIS CORRESPONDENCE, AND NOTICES OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 


rinted 
i. x 


istics, 


With Portraits on Steel. 
By H. R. MONTGOMERY, 


Author of ‘ Life of Isaac Bickerstaff,’ ‘Thomas Moore: His Life, Writings, and:Contemporaries,’ &c. 


“This work is well worth reading, and should be read by all who wish to form an impartial opinion of one who in 


point of dash, wit, brilliancy and thriftlessness, reminds us equally of Sheridan and Fielding.” —IUust. London News. 


« This is undoubtedly a life of ‘ Poor Dick,’ full and complete as it could well be made; it is, however, much more, 
asthere is scarcely a feature or circumstance associated with the leading spirits and events of his time which has not 
been seized hold of, as part and parcel of it, and brought more or less prominently into view.’’—Caledonian Mercury. 


Five 


Edinburgh: Wiiit1am P. Nimo. 
London: SimPKIN, MarsHati & Co. 





“MAN, 


On the 16th instant, price 2s., Number XI. of 


THE FORTNICHTLY REVIEW, 


.RLES 


The BELTON 


ESTATE. 
PAGAN and MUSLIM ARABS, 
The IDEALITY of the RAINBOW. 


Edited by G. H. LEWES. 
CONTENTS. 


By Reeinatp Stuart Poo.g. 
By C. M, Inaugsy. 


The AUTHENTICITY of the PASTON LETTERS, By James GArRDNER. 
The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. No. IV. “The MONARCHY.” By Wattzr BaGEnor. 


Tn 


The CIVIC SERVICE, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


By 


NOTICES of NEW BOOKS. 


CuapMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Chapters XXI. and XXII. By AnytHony. TROLLOPE. 





ting. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 


OUR 


The BROTHERS. 


On October 20th, demy 8vo. 2 vols. price 22s. 


MUTUAL FRIEND. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS by MARCUS STONE. 





MISS ANNA DRURY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Post 8vo. 2 vols. 


of ‘Misrepresentation, &c. 


CAN YOU 


TROLLOPE. 


AINSWORTH. 3 vols. 


cts, 








MR. 


STRATHMORE. By Ouida. 
The LOST MANUSCRIPT. 


Author of ‘ Debit and Credit.’ 


FORGIVE HER? 


2 vols. with 40 INustrations, 22s. 


The SPANISH MATCH. 


(The Second Edition in a few days.) 


Translated by Mrs. MALCOLM. 3 vols. 
198, PicoapILLy. 


By Miss Anna Drury, Author 


(Shortly. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORE. 


By Anthony 


By W. Harrison 


3 vols. 
By Herr Freytag, 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, LAWYERS, AND _ 
LANDLORDS. 
This day, 8vo. 5. 

OX ANCIENT LIGHTS. By Rozert Kerr, 


Architect, Author of *The English Gentleman’s House.’ 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 


This day, price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 


O* the NATURE and TREATMENT of the 
fe ALLNATT MCD, AM 


By R. I aq 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 108. 
as ORACLES of GOD: an Attempt at a 


a ea 
Part I—THE REVEALED COSMOS. 
By HENRY F. A. PRATT, M.D. 
John Churchill & Sens, New Burlington-street. 
Now ready, Third Edition, considerably enlarged, with Chromo- 
yg) emma Maps, and Wood Engravings, post 8yo. 
cloth, 108. 


INTER in the SOUTH of EUROPE; or, 
Mentone, the Riviera, Corsica, Sicily, and Biarritz, as 
Winter Climates. By J. HEN RY BENNET, M.D. 
___ John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 
ATLANTIC TELEGRAPHY. By Rosert 
HUNT,F.R.S. Illustrated by Map of Cable from Valentia 
to Trinity Bay, with Sections of Bed of Atlantic, Section and Side- 
view of Cable, 1865 (shore-end and deep-sea), Cable of 1858 ; Cable 
from Dover to Ostend, from Spezzia to Corsica, Corfu to Malta 
and Sardinia, Sardinia to Bona, &c. See POPULAR SCIENCE 
REVIEW, No. XVII., October. 2s. 6d.; Annual, 10s. 
London: Hardwicke. 


O*% PURE WATER. By Dr. LanxesteEr, 
F.R.S._EPIDEMICS, PAST and PRESENT, showing the 
Main Facts connected with the Origin and Distribution of Small- 
Pox, Scarlet Fever, Measles, = us Fever, Relapsing Fever, 
Oriental Plague, Yellow Fever, Diarrhea, Cholera, Dysentery, 
Agues and Remittent Fevers, Influenza, Sweating Sickness and 
the Dancing Mania. See POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 
No. XVII. 22. 6d.; Annual, 10s. . 
ondon: Hardwicke. 


MPORTANT TO BOTANISTS.—On the 
NATURE and DIAGNOSTIC VALUE of RAPHIDES 
and other Plant Crystals. By GEORGE GULLIVER, F.R.C.S. 
F.R.S., late Professor of Comparative Anatomy, College of Sur- 
geons. See POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, No. XVII. 2s. 6d.; 
Annual, 10s. 
London: H 


N LAKE BASINS. By Prof. Anstep. 
With Plate, showing the Forms of the a 
Scotch, Irish, Continental and American Lake Basins.—The 
MOON. By JAMES BREEN, F.R.A.S. With Plate, giving a 
View of Part of the Scenery of the Moon, from a Photograph. 
POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, No. XVII. 28. 6d.; 


Annual, 10s. 
London: Hardwicke. 
HOTOGRAPHY and SOME of its APPLI- 
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- CATIONS. By the EDITOR.—MICROSCOPIC ANA- 
TOMY of an INSECT LARVA. By E. RAY LANKESTER. 


Illustrated by beautiful Plate of Corethra plumicornis. With 
Quarterly Summary of ere in every Branch of Science. See 
POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, No. XVII. 28.6d.; Annual, 10s. 
ondon: Hardwicke. 000 
ber will be published, in royal 8yo. cloth gilt, 
price Two Guineas, 
A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of the 


XTINCT, DORMANT, and SUSPENDED 
PEERAGES. By Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster’ King- 
of-Arms. Illustrated by Steel Engravingi of the Principal Arms. 
In this New Edition the history of each title is continued to the 
present time, and the various digni 
existing representatives. . 
Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, 59, Pall Mall, London. 


Second Edition, enlarged, price 3d., post free 4d. 


HEUMATIC GOUT and its CURE: a 
Pamphlet addressed to the Public by a Late Sufferer. 
ponmens John Camden Hotten, 74, Piccadilly; and all Book- 
sellers. 





On the Ist of N 





jignities are traced down to their 








ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
In crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 newly-engraved Diagrams, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B., 
Author of the ‘History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 

“This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet 
appeared. By the occasional use of algebraic —_—— for words, 
the author has both shortened and lified the r «d 
tone. 


A 

“Mr. Cooley has produced an edition of Euclid’s Elements, 
which for brevity, clearness and discerning attention to the 
wants of learners, cannot be easily porpaseed. " : 

Dublin University Magazine, 

“The introductory essay to this edition of Euclid, *On the 
Study of Mathematics,’ contains some sensible and judicious 
remarks, especially as the Editor intends his book for the use 
of schools. .. .. On the whole, we consider the Editor to have done 
all that could be done to make the study of Euclid easy to begin- 
ners.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 


Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 38. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO.- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it 
by new Diagrams. ‘ f : 
“The propositions are d trated, in most inste in the 
plainest and neatest manner; so that the work may justly claim, 
what it professes, to be A HELP TO TEACHERS.” i 
Scholastic Journal. 
New Edition—Feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 


(CeCLEY’s FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
J Diagrams illustrating the ‘Elements,’ with the Enuncia- 
tions printed separately for Use in the Class-room, 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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MESSRS. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 


NEW WORKS. 


RUNNING the GAUNTLET, 


the New Novel by the Author of 


‘Broken to Harness, is ready This 
Day at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 





[This day. 
MAXWELL DREWITT: 
A NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘GEORGE GEITH.’ 
3 vols. [October 18. 
RHODA FLEMING: 
A NOVEL. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
3 vols. [Ready this day. 
MISS FORRESTER: 
A NOVEL. 


By Mrs. EDWARDS, Author of ‘ The Morals of Mayfair.’ 
3 vols. [Ready this day. 
*,* ‘Miss Forrester’ is one of the most powerfully-w re 


stories of what is called the “sensational” school tha 
appeared for some years. 


HALF-A-MILLION OF 
MONEY. 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Barbara’s History.’ 
In 3 vols. [Nov. 15. 








JOHN NEVILLE: Soldier, Sports- 


man, and Gentleman. A Novel. By Captain NEWALL, 
2 vols. (Ready. 


ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. 


By the Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife,’ &c. 3 vols. 
[This day. 


MILDRED ARKELL. By Mrs. 


HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &. [This day. 








CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of 


‘Too Much Alone,’ ‘City and Suburb,’ ‘Phemie Keller.’ 
1 vol. 68. (Ready. 


TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author 


of ‘City and Suburb. 
EVERY- DAY PAPERS. By Andrew 
HALLIDA [Ready. 
bal ad ae all is suitable for Penny Readings. 


CITY and SUBURB. By the Author of 


‘George Geith,’ &c. 


The WORLD in the CHURCH. By the 


Author of * George Geith 


TREVLYN ,HOLD. By the Author of 
DENIS DONNE. By Annie Thomas, 


Author of ‘Theo Leigh.’ 6s. 


MAURICE DERING. By the Author 


of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ &c. 6s. 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author 


of ‘ Sword and Gown,’ 


BARREN HONOUR. By the same 


Author. 


BORDER and BASTILLE. By the 


Author of * Maurice Dering.’ 


SWORD and GOWN. By the Author 


of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. By 


the Author of * Lady Audley’s Secret.’ 6s. 


SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 6s. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand, 
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THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


In 4to. cloth, with magnificent emblematic cover, designed by John Leighton, F.S.A., 21s.; or in morocco, 3:5 
in extra morocco, by Rivigre, 52s. Gd. : 


THE ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. 


A Complete Edition, including the Prose Legends and Smaller Poems, 
With 63 Illustrations by Leech, Cruikshank, and Tenniel. 


From the Timgs. 


** There could not be found a more pleasant book than ‘ The Ingoldsby Legends.’ Illustrated by three such mep a 
Leech, Cruikshank, and Tenniel, what can be more tempting? 


A Cheap Edition, without Illustrations, fap. 8vo. 5s.; or bound in morocco or calf extra, 12s, 6¢,. 
and an Octavo Edition, with carmine border, 10s. 6d. Also, a Library Edition, with the Original 
Plates by Cruikshank and Leech, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. « 


RicHarD Benttey, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





——.. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
This day is published, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘SALEM CHAPEL.’ 
Being a THIRD SERIES of ‘The CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD, 


Witu1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HANDY HORSE-BOOK; 
Or, PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS on DRIVING, RIDING, and the GENERAL 
CARE and MANAGEMENT of HORSES, 
By a CAVALRY OFFICER. 
Wit1t1am Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, pp. 222, 12mo. extra cloth, 5s., with Photographic Portrait of the Author, 


STRAY LEAVES FROM PARNASSUS. 
By en. 


** T have read your book....... I think the tone is good and full of poetical promise.” 
Extract of a Letter from the Archbishop of York. 


London: W. Attan & Co. 9, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


a 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are respectfully informed that 
arrangements have again been made with the leading Publishers for an early and 
abundant supply, during the ensuing Season, of all forthcoming Books of merit and 
general interest. 

The Collection of MODERN STANDARD WORKS, to which all Subscribers 
have ready access, and which is now by many Thousand Volumes the largest in the 
world, will also be still further augmented from time to time by the addition of Copies 
of the New Epitions of those Works of the best Authors which are still in demand. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA per ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 
Class B Subscription—Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 


Book Societies, in direct communication with the Library, are now established in 
nearly every Town and Village of the Kingdom. Two or three friends in any neigh- 
bourhood may unite in one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the best 
Books, as they appear, on moderate terms. 








Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circulation, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will 
be forwarded, Postage Free, on application. 





Mouopre’s Serect Liprary (Limited), New OxFoRD-sTREET, LONDON. 
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This day, SECOND THOUSAND, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 4s. 


MESSRS. 
ial A SPRING HOLIDAY IN ITALY. DEIGHTON, BELL & C0.'S 
By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, of Manchester. 


Manchester: PatmMer & Howe, Publishers, Bond-street. NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


London: Smurpkin, MarsHautt & Co.; and FREDERICK WARNE & Co. 
eee ——_ma-_—_ 
In a few days, elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s. 














New and Cheaper Edition, small 8vo. price 6s. 


- LOST AND FOUND: a Pastoral. MEMOIR of the LATE BISHOP MAC- 


KENZIE. By the DEAN of ELY. With Maps, Illustrations, 
By J. CRAWFORD WILSON, and an Engraved Portrait from a Painting by itichmond. 
‘ 55 6 Blige ad ’ een Now ready. 
Author of ‘ Elsie,’ ‘Flights to Fairy-land,’ ‘ Jonathan Oldaker,’ &c. “This narrative is the modest memorial of one of the worthiest 


: and noblest trained at Cambridge. “Bishop Macken 
London: WiLLtaAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. like his. ie agli Saag ~ Ry 


mry 
thirty-six when the African fever = found im | oat, destitute of 
medicines and of all kinds of necessary supplies, and laid him 


23. 6d,: rT LY j oy 9 low on a little island, where he was to have met his friend and 
rigid DOUGLAS JERROLD’ S CAUDLE LEC-| seine instr tmnt mally tite 
e eo. * and rare simplicity—a character at will not soon be fo! 
TURES.— A beautiful Illustrated Edition of MRS. CAU- Se cee ces Ree, Taco eae Ea reads 
e ° is unassuming reco) o 1s eT labours, whic as en com- 
nti DLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, with a Chromolithograph piled ina ‘manner to which he himself could scarcely have 
and other Drawings by CuaR.Es Kueyg, will be published by} +,» re targe-raper Edition may still be had, price 100.64. 
Messrs. Bradbury, Evans & Co. in time for the November 


Magazines. 


h men as 





Uniform with the above, 


MISSION LIFE among the ZULU- 


eu , : KAFIRS; being serpy be Henrietta, Wife of the Rev. 
Folio, half bound morocco, gilt leaves, price 60s. R. Robertson. Compiled chiefly from Journals and Letters 
written to the late anere  Mackensie and his Sisters. Edited 


" BLACK’S ATLAS OF THE WORLD, Weil _— 








- 
— NEW EDITION, brought up to 1865. ? 
. , we VERSES and TRANSLATIONS by 
Edinburgh: ApAM & CHARLES BLACK. Cc. 8. C. Third Edition, revised. Feap. 8yo. wee 58. 
(Now ready. 
122, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, ““They bear the ceapesee: of ee gem on almost every pase; 
ERAL Comic recollections of childhood, much in the vein of the older 


NOTICE.—SIR JASPER’S TENANT, the New | tiwsisiste ose atta ser ote common meri, aaa ealy 


skilful translations from the Classics are found in this lively 


Novel, by the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ is This Day ready, | "we ware raxprise’. by the Uitle beck into langhier, ant 





charmed by its whimsical grace or grotesque suggestions now 
at all Librari 1és, in 3 vols. [ Fourth Edition. and then running into lines hardly surpassed in their way since 
the days of Thomas Hood.”—Examiner. 
“A little volume full of exceeding great promise ....C. 8. C, 
. no pift of second sight to foretell that €. 8 C. will agaiui be heard 
. no gi 
NEW HISTORICAL WORK. of —Spectator. 
s ROYAL FAVOURITES 
” By SUTHERLAND MENZIES. In 2 vols. [This day. - 
2, WORDS of COMFORT for the SICK 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAZLITT. and WEARY. By JOHN MORRIS. 1 vol. 8vo. 
In 3 vols. (Nearly ready. 
York. ‘One of the most promising works of fiction that we have seen for a considerable period.” —Standard. The ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of 
Ill. GLASTONBURY ABBEY. By the Rev. R. WILLIS, F.R.S., 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. MORTIMER COLLINS. Jacksonian Professor. With Illustrations. (Jn the Press. 
WHO IS THE HEIR? 
“Mr, Collins has written three clever volumes.”—Atheneum, — renee ‘ 
“The book is amusing, and, as a novel, will be found of great interest.’—Morning Star. The AL L U LARIA of PLAU TU 8; Ww ith 
“The work as a whoie is most agreeable and entertaining. There is a wonderful freshness and brilliance about it.”—Press. Fotes, Critical and Exegetical, and an Introduction = the 


Iv. lautian Metres and Prosody. By Dr. WM whee 


NEW BOY’S BOOK BY MR. PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


: ye By the aw AUL seme? Seo price 6s. [On Monday next. KENT’S COMMENTARY on INTER- 


NATIONAL LAW. Revised, with Notes and Cases bro «4 
down to the Present Time. Edited by J. T. ABDY, LL. 


the: LADY CUMBERFORD’S PROTEGEE anne ici 


Press. 














. In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. (On Wednesday net. 
ibers af r : 
n the NEW WORK OF TRAVELS. An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
Ye SOLID GEOMETRY. By W. 8. ALDIS, M.A., Trinity 
‘optes THE QUEEN’S MESSENGER College, Cambridge. S¥0. [Wout ready. 
. Or, TRAVELS on the HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS of EUROPE. In1 vol. By MAJOR H. BYNG HALL, —- 
“As a genuine manly book, illustrating the life, manners and accomplishments of those to whom England has been 
nuch indebted in many a crisis, this volume may be r —. The MATHEMATIC AL WRITINGS 
Vil. of DUNCAN FARQUHARSON GREGORY, M.A., late 
NEW NOVEL BY M. A. BIRD. eoller. of drinity Cores “College Cambridge by WILLIAM 
‘Oi 
THE FATE OF THORSGHYLL graphical Semolt ty ROBERT LESLIE ELLIS, M.A. late 
“ll in By the Author of ‘ The Hawkshawes,’ &c. In 3 vols. (Immediately. re eee ee cieiedae 
ei gh- Vill. 
best asic AS LEMENTARY TREATISE 
} 068 An ELE ‘TA on 
J ERUSAL EM AS IT IS Z ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Colleges, and Schools, and for 
By ALBERT RHODES, late U.S. Consul at Jerusalem. In 1 vol. (In October. Students preparing for the Three Day s’ Examination in the 
Senate House. By P. T. MAIN, B.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Un the Press. 
es of § NOTICE.—DAVID CHANTREY, the New Novel by Mr. W. G. Wills, Author 
ieee of ‘The Wife's Evidence, §c. (reprinted from ‘Temple Bar Magazine’ ), is This 
Day ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. DEIGHTON, BELL & Co. Cambridge. 
London: JoHN MaxweE.t & Co. 122, Fleet-street. London: Bett & Datpy. 
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To be published in October, 
R. STRAUSS’S NEW 
THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 
The Price to Subscribers will not exceed a Guinea. 


A Prospectus will be forwarded on application, and Subscribers’ 


Names received by the Publishers, 


Williams Tenant. 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 


» South "Frederick- street, ‘Edinburgh. 








CELTIC ‘A 


[HE CORNISH MYSTERY of the ‘‘ CREA- 

Edited, with a 
ITLEY STOKES, Esq., Editor of 
*Cormac’s Old Irish Glossary,’ &c. Fine Paper Edition, 8vo. cloth, 
Price 


TION of the WORLD”: Gwreans an Bys. 
Translation and Notes, by WH 


LD IRISH GLOSSARIES. —CORMAC’S 
GIOESAEY, from a MS. in = Library of the Royal —_ 

m in_ the 
), aa a GLOSS: ARY to the CALENDAR of 
OINGUS the "C sULDEE (from a MS. in the Library of Trin. Coll. 
— an gree and Index, by WHIT- 


Wu OREN’S GLOSS from _a_ MS. 


Dubl a ) Edi 
DEY 8 


TOKES, 8vo. cloth, 108. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta street, Covent-garden, London ; 


20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


LIFE of JESUS. 





This day is published, Second Edition, revised, price 12s. 


TREATISE on the ANALYTIC GEO- | 


METRY of THREE DIMENSIONS. By GEORGESALMON, 
D.D., F.R.8., Fellow and Senior Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Dublin: Hodges, § 
University. London: Simpkin, Marshal 1&C 


Smith & Co. Grafton- erent; Publishers to the 





Just published, 


STRONOMY without MATHEMATICS. 
y EDMUND BECKETT DENISON, LL.D. Q.¢ 
‘amie of ‘ The Rudimentary Treatise on C locks, and WwW atches, 
and Bells,’ ‘ Lectures on Church Building,’ &c, 

Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, price 2s. 


London: Society for Promoting C ceiatien Knowledge, 77, Great 


Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


MANUAL of SINGING, for the use of 


Choir Trainers and Schoolmasters. By RICHARD MANN, 
Inspector of Choirs in the Archdeaconry of Salop, &. 


‘ontents.—The theory of music explained in a concise manner, 
together with 


with the use of as few technical terms as possible, 

full directions to the trainer as to the mode of tes aching it ; 
of progressive exercises for one, two, and three voices; 

for che cultivation of the voice; 

mu 


This Work offers to the clergy and other amateur choir trainers 


@ systematic and simple course of instruction, by which they may 


heir pupils to read music at sight, in a comparatively short 


"London: Novello & Co. 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 35, Poultry. — 





“COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.— FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855,— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
The above Medals have been awarded to 
MI? H, BECK & BECK, 
who have REMOVED from 6, Coleman-street, to 
31, CoRNHILL, E.C. 


where they have opened extensive Show-rooms, containing large 


assortments of oo H dee pate ATIC Taare ES 
classes 
OPTICAL, METEOROL SOGIC AL, and one SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRU MENTS and APPA 
Catalogues sent on receipt of six caer stamps. 


ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 108, 1vd., sent 

free.—This “ Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraordinary division 
of labour, distinctly shows sms ull windows 10 miles off, end iscape 
at 30 ene pt 8 moons, &. igs MARQUIS OF CARMARTHEN: 
“The oiterer is very good.”—Eart or BREADALBANE: 
na find it all y you say, and wonderfully powerful for so very sm all 
@ glass.”"—EarRu oF CaITHNES *It is a beautiful gl — Rev 
Lorp SCARSDALE “approv es of "jt.”—Lor:z > GirFroRD : “ Most use- 
ful.”—Loxrp Garvacu : Remarkably good.”—Sir Dicsy CayLe 
“It gives me complete satisfaction, and is wonderfully good.” 
Carr. Senpey, Royal Small Arms iccaee Enfield: “I have 
found it effective at the 1,000-yards range.”—F. H. Fawkes, of | 
Farnley, Esq. : * I nev er before met an article that so completely 
answered the recommendation of its maker, nor, although I 
have tried many, a Glass combining so much power for its size 
with so much clearness.”— The Field: ‘* We have carefully tried 
it atan wed 4 rifle range against all the Glasses possessed by 
members of the Corps, and found it fully equal to any of those 
— ee ‘they had cost more than four times its price. 
—Note: ries: “What intending tourist will now start 
without ‘om an indispensable companion to a pleasure trip / 

The celebrated ““HYTHE” GLASS shows bullet-marks at 
1,200 yards, and men at 34 miles, price 31s. 6d. All the above 

arg respectively bearing the registered trade- ares. * Sa- 

liom,” ** Reconnoiterer,”’ and ** Hythe,” are oo to be had direct 
bone SALOM & Co., 98, Princes-street, EDINBURGH. 


No Agents of any kind anywhere 


CCIDENTS TO LIFE OR ‘LI MB 
in the — the STREETS, or at HOME, 
y be provided against 
By an ANNU? Aap PAY MENT of from 31. to 51. 52., 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C., which secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week 
while laid-up by Injury. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID FOR 


10,000 CLAIMS, 
For ac a apply to the ¢ ‘lerks at the Railway Stations, 
to the Local Agents, or at the Offi 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT- STREET. 
W. J.V IAN, | Secretary. 


ic OME and COLONIAL ASSU RAN CE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million. Paid-up, 100,0002. 
Chief Offices, 69, Cornhill, London, E.¢ 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates and on liberal terms, 
THOMAS MILLER, Manager, 
Fire and Life Departments. 

















a series 
exercises 
lists of easy sacred and secular 





GALE’S 
PROTECTED GUNPOWDER 
COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 
Incorporated under the ‘‘ Companies’ Act, 1862,” with Limited 
Liability. 


Capital 200,0007., in 8,000 Shares of 25. each. 


Deposit 11. per Share and 27. on Allotment. 





Calls not to exceed 3J. per seas, and at intervals of not less than 


ree months. 
1,000 Shares fully paid up will be reserved for the Inventor. 


It is —_ mplated that not more than 102. per Share will be 
required for a considerable period of time. 


Directors. 
| Sir JOHN C. 
square, Chairman. 


THOM so BRASSEY, Jun. Esq., 4, Great George-street, West- 
er. 


| minst 
Sir ARTHUR W. BULLER, M.P., 20, Queen’s Gate-terrace. 
| Colonel DE BATHE, Fusilier Guards, 3, Morpeth-terrace. 
The Hon. HENRY W. PETRE, Springfield, Chelmsford. 


Consulting Manager—Mr. JAMES GALE. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Swells & Co. 
Mossrs. Ransome, Bouverie & Co 


Messrs. Heywood, Ledge ci Manchester, 
North-Western Bank, Liver 





mouth 
Solicitors. 

Messrs. Marchant & Pead, 30, Great George-street, Westminster. 
Brokers—Messrs. Huggins & Rowsell, 1, Threadneedle-street. 
Auditors. 

Messrs. Johnstone, Cooper, Wintle.& Evans. 

Mr. T. Walliker. 

Secretary (pro tem.)/—Mr. David Ker. 

Temporary Offices :— 

132, GRESHAM HOUSE, OLD BROAD-STREET. 


ing Gunpowder from damp—an Invention admitted 
national importance. 


The objects of the Company will be as follows :— 

1. To Manvuractcre AND SELL tHe Protecting MaTeriaL 
READY FOR USE. 

2. To Grant Royatties ayp Licences To GounpowpER Manv- 
FACTURERS AND OTHERS FOR THE USE OF THE INVENTION. 

3. To PURCHASE OR MANUFACTURE GUNPOWDER AND SUPPLY IT 
TO THE PUBLIC IN A PROTECTED STATE. 

4. To ENTER INTO ConTRACTS FOR THE STORAGE AND paar 
OF GUNPOWDER TO ANY PART OF THE Unitep Kin 
ELSEWHERE; AND THE APPLICATION OF THE Ix 
ALL THE OTHER PURPOSES OF WHICM IT IS CAPABLE. 





Patent Laws, and has agreed to sell— 


pany, such as printing, advertising, brokerage, law expenses, &c. 


the same applies to the United (ome for the sum of 50,0001., 
to be paid 25,0001. in cash and t mainder in fully paid- up 














Mr. Gale has consented to act as Consulting Manager of the 
Company for three years. 

The following extract from the Times newspaper of the 3rd of 
August last will show that the Invention has been thoroughly 
ser ede Tepes ated experiments before the Government authorities 
and others: 


‘“* EXPERIMENTS AT WestMiInsTER.— These interesting experi- 
ments—having for their object to show how Gunpowder can 
be rendered non-explosive, and yet have its explosive proper- 
ties restored at pleasure—were naan ated y eras at West- 
minster, in presence of a distinguished company. They have 
been alres ady performed at Devonport in presence of Lord 
Templetown, Admiral Freemantle, and a number of other 
military and naval officers of distinction assembled for the 
purpose; at Mount Edgecumbe in presence of their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales ; at Wimble- 
don on the grounds of the National Rifle Association, before 
the Secretary of State for War; and afterwards, by the noble 
Lord’s desire, in the presence ‘of the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee at W oolwich ; at the French Embassy; and on Tues- 
day last, in presence ‘of his Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief, the Quartermaster-General, the Adjutant-General, 
and other heads of the military profession.” 


The following extract from a recent Report of G. P. Bidder, 
Esq., the eminent Civil Engineer, shows in concise terms the im- 
nce and commercial and practical value of Mr. Gale’s pro- 
cess: _ 

“In short, I may sum up the results by sts ating oS Gunpowder 
may now be conveyed, stored, and used by means of this 
process with absolute safety to the public. 

** On the whole, therefore, I am clearly and Rion of opinion 
that for all commercial purposes Mr. Gale’s process may be 
introduced with the certainty in almost every case of secur- 
ing an absolute economy to the consumer, while at the same 
time securing the public from the recurrence of those dis- 
tressing accidents to which the use of unprotected Gun- 
powder is necessarily exposed.” 

** No one resident in a town of any size can be certain that he is 
not within the influence of an explosion of from one to two 
ewt.of Gunpowder. Our police reports indicate the reality 
of the source of danger; but if it is rendered illegal for any 
person whatever to have in his possession any quantity of 
Gunpowder except as a compound the cause of apprehension 
would cease. 

The above extracts demonstrate that Mr. Gale’s invention 
affords an absolute protection against explosion. 

As an illustration of the risks inseparable from Gunpowder ina 





DALRYMPLE HAY, Bart., 108, St. George’s - 


JOHN GILBERT TALBOT, Esq., 10, Great George-street, West- 
minster. 


Town and District Bank, ss Will also receive 
English Joint-Stock Bank, Bristol, ° ra ce rg 
Devon and Cornwall Banking Company, Ply-) 2” Deposits. 


Tu1s Company is formed for the purchase and use in the United 
Kingdom of Mr. Gale’s valuable Invention for rendering Gun- 
powder non-explosive and explosive at pleasure, and for A aye 

e 0! 


M OR 
ED vate TO 


The Inventor has obtained Certificates of Protection under the 
free from all incumbrances, 
| and free from the expenses attending the formation of the Com- 


- the whole of his interest in the Invention so protected, so far as 
i 
shares of the Comps any. The be Fv will thus be peliceod of 


| all the preliminary expenses connected with the formation of the 
— | Company prior to the allotment of shares. 


non- -protected state, it may it may be n mentioned, that during ¢ 
twelve years upwards of fifteen serious explosions have hee 
corded in the public journals, by hel gees more than 
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have n killed, and many thousa: persons w 
perty to the extent of more than ro millions seen ee 
And the United Service Magazine observes 





“Tn 

numbers of missing vessels have bs acy diss appeared int the we 

of the ocean in consequence of having Gunpowder as part gay 
The Directors will at once commence operations with the 

of blasting, aes sporting, and other kinds of ih a 
protected state 


As a large cain of the Gunpowder manufactur 
is shipped in an irregular manner and without ap 
Ship’s Manifest, it is impossible to estimate the tots 
the manufacture. It is however certain that if only a fourth 
the Gunpowder made is protected by Mr. Gale’s Process, 
very small Royalty paid upon it, a large revenue will be4 = 
from this source alone. 


The danger and difficulty which at present attend the {rape 





ed in Eng 


ppeari 
al @ ng in 





and sale of Gunpowder so enhance its price as to leave Toom 
margin of profit on the sale of the Protected Gunpowig, 
some of the leading Railway Companies and Shippers hy 
already expressed their willingness to arrange for the Carriage 
the protected article at greatly reduced freights. 


In addition to the revenue to be derived from the sale of g 
Protected Gunpowder, and from Royalties and Licences, it; 
believed that a considerable amount will be received from 
other sources named above, such as the sale of the pro 
material and the contracts for the storage and transport of g a 
powder. 


The materials used in the ae of the protecti: 
are of an inexpensive character, t the working of the ig inv, 

tion is simple and can involve te sinker ate or costly 

It is, therefore, believed that but a small proportion ott the cain 

will be required to be called up. 

The Articles of Association are open for inspection at the Ofiay 
of the Company, and also at the Solicitors’ Office, 930, (yy 
George street, Westminster. 

In the event of no allotment being made the deposits willy 
returned in full. 

Applications for Shares, accompanied by a remittance for | 
deposit, may be made to the Bankers and Brokers in the usaf} 

orm, 





ALE’S PROTECTED GUNPOWDER 00y. 
PANY (LIMITED). 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the APPLICATHy 
LIST for Shares in this Company WILL BE CLOSED» 
THURSDAY NEXT, October 19. 

DA VID KER, Secretary (pro tem), 
Temporary Offices 
132, Gresham House, Old mad street, 
October 10, 1865. 





LBERT INSURANCE COMPA) 
(LIMITED), 
FIRE AND MARINE. 
Capital, One Million. 
Premiums, 1864-5 £161,029 


Energetic Agents required for | the P ire ‘Dep: artment whi 
Company is not represented. Appl. And MORELL TH EObAL 
8, Finch-lane, E.C. fanager, Fire Department, 





HCENTIX FIRE OFFICE.—REDUCTIOS 

of DUTY.—The Reduced Duty of 1s. 6d. per cent. per anna 

IS NOW CHARGED on all Insurances effected, whether a 
Buildings, Furniture, or Stock. 

GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


meme and  Chesing Cross, 
uly, 186 





MICHAELMAS QUARTER. 
LoNpDon and LANCASHIRE FIRE ai 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 

Fire Capital—1,000,0001. Life Capital—100,0001. 
London.... 73 and 74, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. 
(until completion ‘of New Offices in Leadenhall-street). 

Liverpool... BROWN’S-BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE, 
With Home and Foreign Branches and Agencies. 
Chairman—F. W. RUSSELL, Esq., M.P. (Chairman of the 

National Discount Company). 


RENEWALS.—Insurances falling DUE on the 29th Septembet 
should be paid on or before the 14th October. 
No expense in the Transfer of Policies from other Offices. 


Fire Premiums for 1864.. . £108,507 
Life Assurances, under 502 Policies, were effected for 3408 
Producing in New Premiums ..... 5 9,697 


. A CLIREHUG H, G leneeal Mi: anager. 





THE FURNISHING OF BED-ROOMS. 
HEL & SON, of TOTTENHAM COURT. 


ROAD, have greatly enlarged their Premises, for th 
purpose of mz vking & more complete arrangement of their Stock 
They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely furnished 
with a different Suite of Bed-Room F' urniture ; these ¢ i 
tive of their general Stock, displayed in Six Galleries, and Tw 
large ground-floor Warerooms, the whole forming, they beliere, 
the most complete Stock of Bed-Room Furniture in th 
Kingdom. 

HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedstends, 
Bedding, and Bed-Room Furniture, sent free by post on applies. 
ee to HEA & SON, 196, 197, 198, Tottenham Court-row 
mdon, 





DEAL BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
HFAL & SON, of TOTTENHAM.-COURT- 


cade have always in Stock from Six to Eight Suites of 
Deal Bed-Room Furniture, each set apart in a separate room, ab! 
different in colour and style. 

HEAL & SON, 196, 197, 198, Tottenham-court-road, London, W. 


fase Be eS Aenaii. ceeds Ee 


UJ 
AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
is delicious condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 
The Public are pov grime ed cautioned against worthless imits 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrappeh 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprictors, aa 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARU. 
& SONS, London, &c.; and by Grocers and Vilmen universally. 
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ATAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
S and CHURCH DECORATIONS, 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 

GARRICK-STREET, COVENT- GARDEN, LONDON. 

ILLU STR ATED CATALOGUE, 3s. 6d. post free. 
SILVER FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD 
& SONS.—The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully invited 
inspect the Furniture made by HOWARD & SONS of this ele- 
¢ wood; being manufactured by steam-power, although of the 
possible quality, pihe price is. moderate.—26 and 27, Berners- 
sireet, ( Oxford-street. 


AGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS afford a 


speedy relief in cases of bile, acidity, indigestion, heart- 
= flatulency, impure Drenins and children suffering from 
rms. Svld in tins, 18.,28., and 88. each, by all Chemists: 
be by J. L. BRAGG, Sole’ aaiee, 2, WIGMORE-STREET, 


Cavendish “square. 
wriLLocox AND GIBBS’ 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 








NOISELESS 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE AND CHEAP. 


THE MOST PERPECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. _ Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. Illustrated Price Lists po and 
post free. Inspection invited. Price from 
135, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
tech Boxes, Writing and Pressing Cases, and 500 oe arti- 
jes.for Home or Cenienientee Leg hia — ILLUSTRATED 
aera LOGUE, post free.— ALLEN, Saaukeuenet and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STR AND, y Hy W.0. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officer’s Bed- 
steads, WwW ashhand Stands, Canteens, &e. post fri post free. 


paE SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER'S PATENT, 
Or“ SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 252., 

Reseived the on.y Prize Medal or Honourable Mention 
to BEDDING ofany description at the International Exhi 
1862.—The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, 7 
page 11, No. 2014, say :— 

“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 

oderate in price. 

=“s combination as simple as it is ingenious.” 
="abed as healthy as it is comfortable. 

To be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and Beddin; 
Warehousemen, or Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SME. 
&SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 





rene 





“ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 
OLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


bears their Trade Mark, the Buiu’s Heap, on each 


It was the only eK PRIZE MEDAL 
he GREAT EXHIBITION, 1862. 
Their cen and DOUBLE SU — are Qualities 
particularly recommended for Family U. 
For Medicinal purposes nothing fac can be produced. 
Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 
I.& I. coLM AN, LONDON. 


STARCH "MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1562, 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 


HUBB’S PATENT SAFES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOOKS of all.sizes, and 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small and neat 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Pa _ and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks—Iron Doors for Strong Rooms. 
Illustrated Prige-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 


-* Liverpool 5 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 








THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


WHEELER & WILSON 
PRIZE MEDAL 
OCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


with all recent Improvements and Additions, from 9l. and 
Upwards, will Stitch, Hem, Tuck, Gather, Braid, Fell, Quilt, 
Bind, &c., with a speed of 500 to 1500 Stitches per minute—the 
work’ will’ not ravel—is the same on both sides the fabric sewed, 
and the Machine can be used bya child. Instruction gratis to 
every purchaser. Illustrated Prospectuses gratis and post free. 
Offices and Sale Rooms, 139, REGEN ‘T-STREET, London, W. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Wilts MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


lowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 

Most effentiy e invention in the curative treatment of “prametaen 
é use of a steel spring is avoided: a soft bandage bein; 

Tound the body, th the  voauaite eet renting, Ma is supplied ed by the the 

-MA AD PATEN R, fitting with so much 

ease and closeness that it canal ~ dleteeton and may be worn 

during sleep. A descriptive Circular may be had; the Truss (which 

cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 

dy, two inches below the hips, being sent. 
Price of a Single Truss, 168., 218., 268. 6d. and 31s. 6d.; postage, ls. 


P.0.0. made payable to Joun WurTs, Post-office, Piccadilly. 
EL4stic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and 16s. each ; postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 








W HAT DO THE WILD WAVES SAY 

NOW ?—That the Fiery Cross has arrived, bringing some 
Magnificent K AISOW CONGOUS of delicious flavour, and —_ 
may now be had at a mere Commission on the Import Price, of 


THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, 
9, GREAT ST. HELEN'S CHURCHYARD, BISHOPSGATE- 
STREET. 


Que 





ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
awarded to any English Manufacturers of 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA, 
was obtained by 
J. 8S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON, 
Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of Wales. 
Prize MepaAts : 
London, 1851 and 1862 ; New York, 1853; Paris, 1855. 


WrRY’s CHOCOLATE F FOR EATING i is pre- 
pared with s alous regard to purity, and being exceed- 

ingly "Wieeloneme, is much valued for Children, with whom it 
= a universal favourite. FRY Y's CHOCOL ATE CREAMS are 
gly rapidly inereasing in public 











favour. 





RY’S HOMCOPATHIC COCOA, 
in Packets.—The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility with which 
it is made, have rendered it a standard article of general con- 
sumption. It is highly approved and strongly recommended by 
ical men, and is equally adapted for invalids and general 
consumers. 


REAKFAST SS eo 
Homeopathic Practitioners, and the Medical Professi 
enerally, a COCOA as being the most healthful of jen 

verages. When the doctrine of Homeopathy was first intro- 
dueed into this country there were to be obtained no preparations 
of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or acceptable to the sto- 
mach ; the nut was either supplied in the crude — or so un- 
skilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice. EPPS, of 
London, Homeopathic Chemist, was induced, in the year 1839, 
to turn his attention to thissubject, and at length succeeded, 
with the assistance: of e rate machinery, in being the first to 
produce an article pure in its composition, and so refined by the 
perfect trituration it receives in the entre passes through, 
as to be most acceptable to the delicate stom 

For general use EPPS’S COCOA is dttngntied as an in- 
vigorating, grateful B fast Beverage, with delicious aroma. 
Dr. E 1, in his work, ‘Adulterations of Food,’ says:—“ Cocoa 
contains: a great variety of important nutritive principles ; one 
ingredient necessary to the growth and sustenance of the bod 
Again—“‘ As a meee ek cocoa stands very much higher than 
either —_— or —, — —'T'wo teaspoonfuls of the powder 

D filled w up with boiling water or milk. Tin- 

lined, Tb. — ‘and 11b, Cooynge by Grocers, C onfectioners, 
and Chem: 8 labelled “J. Errs, Homeopathic 
Chemist 112, Great Bune ctsent; 170, Piccadilly; ‘and 48, Thread- 
needle-s 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen, 
fit for a Gentleman’s table, Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of Charge. 
CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
1, CHAPEL-STREET WEST, MAYFAIR, W., London. 


EDGES & BUTLER oolicit attention to 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLARET, 

os 208., 242., 308. and 36s. per dozen; La Rose, 42s. ; Latour, 

; Margaux, 608. +728. ; toga Lafitte, 728. ,848., 968. } superior 

Bewnjolais, 24s, ; Macon, 808., : White Bordeaux, 248., 308. to 

Jhablis, 308. , 368. to 543. ; Changnatn, 368,, 428. ,483., 608,, 668, 

"SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY, at 36s. per dozen, of soft 

d full aerOurs highly recommended. 

Capital dinner Sh .. 248, and 30s.. per doz. 

we Pale, Golden, | ‘and ‘Brown 


Port from yas irabblnes shippers TNT] 308, 368, 428, ” 
Choice Old Port and “ Vintage” Wines.. 488. 60. 728, ” 
Fine Old Pale Sane Brandy . 608. and 728. 
Noyau, 0, Curagoa, Cherry" Brandy ly, and other foreign 
Liqueurs. On coe fs of a Post-office order or reference, any of 
the above will be forwardedimmediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W., 
and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally established a. p. 1667. 


ANDLES.—THE NEW CANDLES.—6elf- 
fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping required. 
PATENTED. 

FIELD’S Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless Chamber Candle is 
Self-fitting, clean, safe, and economical, burning to the end. 
Sold everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen. 

Wholesale and for Export, at the Works, 

J. C. & J. FIELD'S, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Also, Field’s celebrated United Service cows Tablets, and Patent 
Paraffine Candles, as supplied to 
HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


D R. DE JONGH’S 
( Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 


Dr. LETHEBY, Medical Officer of Health, and 
Chief Analyst to the City of London, writes :—“ It is, I believe, 
universally acknowledged that Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil has great therapeutic power; and from my investiga- 
— I have no doubt of its being a pure and unadulterated 
article. 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.B.S., Coroner for Central 
Middlesex, observes: eee! consider the "Cod a Oil sold under 
Dr. de Jongh’s y other kind as 
regards and al efficacy. 

Sold only in capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2°. 6d. ; Pints, 48. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s. ; by respectable Chemists. 
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Sole Consignees : 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


| J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 
e Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe.—For GENTLE- 
} MEN, the FASHIONS for the SEASON, for the promenade or 
| demi-dress—Superfin e frock coats, with rich silk breast facin 
| or morning coats of superfine Melton cloths, the charge for the 
| former being 34 to 4; guineas ; for the latter, 2. to 3: guineas. For 
neglig® purposes, morning coats with pocket flaps at the waist; 
| also the negligé jackets: these are of Melton, fancy coatings, 
| Angola and Cheviots, the prices from 25s. to 4guineas. The An- 
golas and Cheviots are also made in suits, at prices from 2 to4 
| guineas. Sues dress, black cloth of the finest quality. For 
overcoats— Melton, Beaver and W a — from 2 to 8 guineas. 
For young gentlemen from eight yea age—The morning coat 
and negligé jacket; also suits of ‘Angola and Cheviot, the prices 
according to size Someaeneane & at 3is. 6d. the suit. 
from four years of ie een and Highlan 
of black velvet, or fine eee for dress, and of A’ 
viots for morning,-the price of the ag size ker, 
1 guinea the suit. For Someryeo fe: Iton, Beaver and Witney 
cloths, from 1: to 2 guineas each. _— and sitors to 
London, Manchester, and Liverpool ii nd at Messrs. Nicoll’s 
greens ready for immediate te use,or made to order at a few 
ours’ notice.—H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent- 
street ; 22, Cornhill, London; 10, Mosley-street, Mauch hester ; and 
50, Bold-street, Liverpool. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM s BURTON has Twelve large show-rooms 
devoted exclusively to the a display of Lamps, Baths and 
Metallic Bed . Phe stock: of each is at once the la 
newest and most’ varied ever submitted to the public, an 
marked at prices | ———-, with those that have tended to 
make his it the m din this country. 
Bedsteads, from . 128. 6d. to £20 va. each. 
Shower Baths, from . 88. 0d. to £6 va, each. 
Lamps (Modérateur) 68. Od, to £7 78. each, 
(All one _— * the « same rate.) 
Pure Colea Oil.. oe 48. 3d. pergallon. 


LLIAM §. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 

NISHING IRONMONGER, by a = R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis, and post paid. 
It contains upwards of bed Illustrations of his aera S Stool of 
Sterling Silver —_ ropiete, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
Metal Goods, D: on ot-water Dishes, yo Fen 
Marble Chimne rpieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps. 
trays, Urns ani ettles. ee Table Cutie Oren "Holler: 
ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, ing Bed-Room 
Cabinet a &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W.; 1,1a,2, 3and4, 

ewman-st. ; 4,5and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1. Newman-ya 


OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d, each. 


For boys 
d 














Manufactured by J. C.& J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


CALFE, BINGLEY &CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine —— 
Sponges, and every — —_ of Brush, Comb and Perfum 
te e Tooth rein search between the divisions of the Teecth— 
rs never loose. Metcalfe’s celebra Alkaline "Totty 
Powder, 2a. per box. ~~ Wh. 1308 and 131, OXFORD STREBT. 























OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, a Medi- 

cine now in use among all C lasses of Society for ‘Indigestion, 
Bilious, | Liv er, and Stomach C n Boxes, at 1s. 14d. 

EPSINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE. 

— MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are poet 
palatable forms for administering at pater remedy f ‘or wea 
digestion. tare by T. MORSON & SON, 31, 33, 124, 
SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, Ruseell-square, L , W.0, 
PEPSINE wae ‘in Bottles: at 38., 5%. and 108, each. 
LOZENGES in Boxes at 28. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 
NY R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLE T-STREET. has introduced 
DESCRIPT TON of Cn RTIFICIAL TEETH, 
springs wires, or liga’ They so perfect! resemble the natu- 
teeth, as not. to <i > distingaiahed fro} e originals by the 
Seo ‘observer ; they will never change colour or decay, 1 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, orany painful o) tion, and 
will support and Crt renipa teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore art ecayed teeth shopped 
and rendered sound anda useful in mastication. —52, Fleet-s' 
parssres, RHEUMATISM, INDIGES- 
&c.—INVALIDS should send two stam — 

IIALSE, 1, ADDISON-TERRACE, Kensington, London, a hia 
Pamphlet on Medical Galvanism. The effects of Galvanism when 
administered means of “ Halse’s Galvanic Apparatus,” 
Paralysis and other Complaints, are now generally acknowledged 
to be very extraordinary, he having, during his thirty years’ 


extensive practice, brought the Galvanic apparatus as a remedial 
—>* to the utmost perfection. Terms, Une and Two Guineas 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
Medical Profession for thirty years have approved of this 
Solution of Magnesia as the best remedy for Gout and Stomachic 
Disorders of every kind ; and asa mild aperient it is especi 
adapted for Ladies and Children. Prepared solely by 
DINNEFORD & CO., Cnemists, &c., 
172, NEW "BOND- STREET, LONDON 
And sold throughout the World by all respectab fee Cc "nemists. 
‘aution.— See that “‘ Dinneford & Co.” aon each Bottle, and red 
label over the cork 


Tonic BITTERS. _WATERS’ QUININE 
WINE, the most palatable and wh Bitter in existence, 
AN EFFICIENT TONIC, 

An unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. 

Sold by —— Italian Warehousemen, Wine- Merchants, 

onfectioners, “and others, at 308. « dozen. 
Per ener by WATERS & WILLIAMS, 
2, MARTIN’S-LANE, CANNON-STREET, LONDON. 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis & Co. Worcester. 


OUGHS, COLDS, SORE THROAT, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Croup, Whooping Cough, Incipient Con- 
sumption, &c. are speedily cured by the use of 


SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 
Prepared with great care by the Proprietors. T. » BOBERTE bf 


Co. Crane Londo! May 
Medicine Venders the Kingdom, in "Bottles at ls. lid. and 
28. 9d. each. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S 
NEW WORKS. 





ne 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NEARLY READY. 
LIFE and LETTERS of the late Rev. FREDERICK W. 


ROBERTSON, M.A. of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 
M. A. late C haplain to H.B.M.’s Embassy at Berlin. With Photographic and Steel Portraits. 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 


The STRUGGLE of LIGHT and DARKNESS. Twelve 


Letters to a Missionary, suggested by a Speech of the Bishop of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


RAPHAEL SANTI: his Life and his Works. By Alfred 


BARON VON WOLZOGEN. Translated by F. E. BUNN ETT, Translator = Grimm’s ‘ Life 
of Michael Angelo,’ Gervinus’s ‘Shakespeare Commentaries,’ &¢, Crown 8vo. 


A CENTURY of PAINTERS of the ENGLISH 


SCHOOL; with Critical Notices of their W reg and an Account of the Progress of Art in 
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